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THE IRISH NATION. 


The PUBLISHERS regret that, owing to the long-continued strike in the 
printing trade, à serious illness of the author, and other eauses beyond 
their control, the issue of the present volume has been unavoidably 
delayed. They have, however, pleasure in announcing that the manu- 
script of nearly the whole of the last volume is already in their hands, 
and they fully trust that it will be ready for publication before the close 
of the present year. 

The PUBLISHERS, have however, much pleasure in announcing that, at 
the request of numerous Subscribers, they have made arrangements to 
give LIVES OF EMINENT AND CELEBRATED LIVING IRISHMEN, and thus, in 
the concluding volume, to enhance the interest and value of this Standard 
National Work. The new feature introduced, it is anticipated, will meet 


with universal approval. 


July 31, 1873. 
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received a good education, and having obtained the qualifications essen- 
vial for the practice of physic, he returned to Ireland, and commenced 
practice with great success in Dublin, Being a member of the Church 
of Rome, and possessed of an active temper and considerable talents, 
he soon began to take a prominent part in the political agitation of his 
time, and thus became acquainted with the leading members, who, 
under the pretext of seeking Catholic emancipation and parliamentary 
reform, were working round their party, with great art and success, to 
deeper views. Dr MacNevin is mentioned, by his daughter,* to have 
been first initiated into the arcana of the United Irishmen by Arthur 
O'Connor and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, by whose expressed desire he 
became a member; after which, his activity and zeal were exhibited on 
several occasions. 

The events which soon after followed, and which led to the long 
imprisonment and expatriation of Dr MacNevin, have been sufficiently 
detailed in the preceding memoirs. After his liberation, the doctor 
travelled for a time: he subsequently went to France, and entered, with 
the rank of captain, into the French service—with the hope (as his 
daughter infers from his conversations on the subject,) of serving in 
some expedition against Ireland. This prospect having soon wholly 
disappeared, he resigned his commission, and sailed for New York, 
where he once more entered, with the best success, upon his profession. 
In 1810, he married; after which he spent a long and prosperous life. 
He appears to have been a man of the kindliest nature, capable of the 
warmest attachments, and deriving from them the uninterrupted felicity 
of his long life. He died, respected by his adopted countrymen, and 
lamented by his friends and family, in 1841. Besides several 
political pamphlets, he published a “Ramble through Switzerland,” 
‘Pieces of Irish History," an edition of ** Brande’s Chemistry,” an 
* Exposition of the Atomic Theory,” and other works. 


THOMAS ADDIS EMMET. 
BORN A.D. 1764. —DIED A.D. 1827. 


Doctor EMMET was a physician of great practice, and high repute, 
in Dublin. He held for several years the place of state physician. He 
was thus, by station, brought more directly into the acquaintance and 
conversation of the most eminent public men of the day. With much 
to recommend him to the regard of his large and eminent circle of 
intercourse, there is ample reason to believe that the doctor was rather 
a clever and active-minded, than a wise man. Were we to form an 
opinion from the various notices of him which occur incidently, and 
from the history of his children, we should say that he was a man of 
singular and eccentric habits of mind, with a considerable portion of 
flighty enthusiasm and cracked talent. As politics in Ireland were 
sure to absorb any superfluous activity of mind, the doctor was very 
earnest and wrong-headed in politics. In a time when revolutionary 
notions were mixed up with even the most temperate views of the popular 

* Memoir in Madden’s United Irishmen, vol. iii. 
IH. Z Ir. 
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party, he left all far behind in the wildness of his schemes, and the 
almost crazed zeal with which he took every occasion to enforce them. 
He had three sons, all young men of the most brilliant parts, who, each 
in his own way, inherited something of the unlueky eraze which 
neutralised the understanding of their father. And to the fault of 
nature, education did not fail to add its part. A fanatical idolatry of 
country was the devotion of their infant years. The Emmets grew up 
in the spirit of martyrdom, to a cause which they were prepared to 
adopt as the cause of their country. With the spirit of knights- 
errant, we must allow that they were endowed with the noble virtues 
of ancient chivalry—they were humane and honourable, as they were 
brave and devoted. As each of the brothers is entitled to some share 
of our notice, we shall give here a short account, in order, of the two 
elder, before entering upon our narrative of the history of the younger 
and more celebrated brother. 

Temple Emmet, the elder, was considered, by those who knew him, 
a prodigy of attainment. His memory was astonishing, and his com- 
mand of language strange and peculiar. He is said to have begun his 
profession of the law with the full and precise knowledge that is usually 
the attainment of a laborious life. But if we are to form an opinion of 
his intellect from the account which remains of his style, judgment and 
the discursive faculty do not seem to have had much place. His 
language was not merely extravagantly figurative, but actually cast in 
the mould of verse; and even as poetry, it appeared inflated. He, 
nevertheless, soon attained practice, but died early, having had more 
business than had ever before been aequired by so young a man. 

The next brother, Thomas Addis Emmet, is better known. Of the 
three, he would appear to have had the most manageable combination 
of faculties. He also was called to the bar, and rose to early eminence. 
He was, like his brothers, early schooled to ultra-liberalism in polities ; 
and though he did not join the United Irish conspiracy till 1796, he 
yet endeavoured in all things to serve its ends in his professional 
capacity. One occasion is mentioned, on which he acted in a manner 
remarkably characteristic of his family. Some persons were prosecuted 
for the administration of an unlawful oath. Ata certain stage of the 
proceedings in court, Mr Emmet, having risen to speak to a point of 
law, took the opportunity to say that he did not consider the oath un- 
lawful; and, to the astonishment of the court and all persons present, 
he added, * My lords, here, in the presence of this legal court, this 
crowded auditory, in the presence of the Being that sees, and witnesses, 
and directs this judicial tribunal—here. my lords, I myself, in the pre- 
sence of God, declare, I take the oath.” It is mentioned that another 
barrister—well known as one of those United Irishmen who were ex- 
patriated by the agreement with government—a Mr William Sampson, 
at nearly the same time, performed the same feat on a similar occasion, 
and with the same impunity. 

Mr Emmet soon after joined the conspiracy, and was one of those 
who compromised for life, on the occasion already adverted to. We 
have before offered some comments on the evidence which he gave on 
that occasion. 

In 1791, ne married a Miss Patton, the daughter of a presbvterian 
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clergyman, by whom he had several children. This lady was permitted 
to remain with him during a considerable part of the long interval in 
which he was confined in Fort George, and had a child there. 

After the liberation of Mr Emmet, his thoughts naturally turned to 
America. He crossed the Atlantic, and Janded at New-York. After 
some doubts as to the selection of a profession, he chose to recommence 
life in the profession with which he had already made acquaintance in 
Ireland. He selected the state of Ohio, and was admitted to the bar 
at Alexandria; but presently yielded to the advice of General Clinton, 
then governor of New York, to remove there, A great obstacle, arising 
from the regulations of the bar, stood in the way; but by the influence 
of his friends, and the consent of the benchers, it was removed ; and he 
was permitted to practise without the preliminary probation of six 
years, which would have been a serious deduction from a life of which 
forty years had been already spent. ec 

We very much regret that we cannot go into the interesting details 
of Mr Emmet's most honourable and distinguished career at the New- 
York bar. It is a portion of American biography ; and though we 
admit that it’ reflects honour on the country of his birth, yet it would 
lead us too far from our course. 

He rose to the rank of attorney-general, and, in reputation, stood at 
the very head of his profession, both as an orator and a lawyer. One 
of his critics compares him to Erskine, and places him above Curran, 
and adds, “I might safely challenge the whole list of Irish orators for 
the superior of Thomas Addis Emmet.” We quote this as clearly 
fixing one thing—the unquestionable character of Emmet. As to the 
comparison, we may observe by the way, without questioning Mr 
Emmet’s superiority, that the critic displays an imperfect acquaintance 
with the Irish bar; at whieh Curran, with all his undoubted eloquence, 
was far from standing first; and at which Erskine would have met 
more than his match. 

Early in the year 1827, while addressing a jury with all his wonted 
eloquence, Mr Emmet was seized with an apoplectic fit and carried 
home, where he died, in the 63d year of his age. Every mark of 
respect due to his great eminence was observed. His funeral was 
attended by the members of his profession. 


Mr Emmet was as well known, and as much revered, for the worth ` 


and amiability of his private character and deportment, among his 
friends, as he was honoured and respected by the public for his talents 
and publie virtues. His learning was various; his knowledge of his 
professional science, profound; and the industry by which these attain- 
ments had been gained, not less remarkable than the brilliant talents 
employed in their use. 

A publie monument was raised in the court where he was seized with 
his last illness, and inscribed with an honourable and true tribute to 
his memory, from the country of his adoption. 
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BORN A.D. 1778.—DIED A.D. 1808. 


ROBERT was the youngest son of the Doctor Emmet mentioned in the 
previous memoir. His education and early habits were the fitting 
preparation for the brief and unfortunate career which forms a part of 
the history of his country. 

He entered Trinity College, Dublin, at the usual age, and gained 
great distinction in the College Historical Society. He was one of 
those who, in Lord Clare's visitation, was expelled from the University. . 
He has been described, by one who was not likely to be in this respect 
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mistaken, to have possessed surpassing eloquence. But all that is 
known of the incidents of his life may serve to illustrate how little of 
essential connection there is between eloquence and a sound under- 
standing; his opinions on political subjects being those of a visionary 
and fanatic. We must endeavour to state, as briefly as possible, the 
event of which he is the hero. 

The legislative union between this country and England had been 
effected, and the consequences were looked forward to, by sober men 
of either party, with different anticipations; but there was prevalent 
among the more moderate men, and the better classes, an anxious hope 
for the benefits which its advocates had abundantly promised. These 
hopes were to receive the first of many blows from the desperate 
project of a few deluded men, a remnant of which had, unfortunately 
for this country, escaped from the hands of justice in 1798. Among 
these men there remained a firm belief that they would still be. 
enabled to effect their mad and wild projects: they brooded in Paris 
over dreams of revenge, which their fancy delineated with a fine and 
shadowy pencil as the back-ground of that political regeneration which 
was yet to come from France, then beginning to spread her principles, 
and their results over Europe. There Mr Robert Emmet, after 
paying a visit to his brother at Fort George, went nominally to travel; 
his treasonable intercourse with.the French Government soon be- 
came known: but he found a secure and appropriate asylum from 
the stern control of the English ascendency, and the constraint of 
British laws; and, in the society of a chosen circle of citizens and sages, 
the élite of the Jacobins and the United Irishmen, drew the lore of 
French philosophy and Irish patriotism. These men were at least re- 
solved that their beloved country should not settle down prematurely 
into an ignominious acquiescence in the new order of things, or subside 
into the dulness of peace and prosperity. To rescue her from this 
inglorious end, and restore her to her normal state of intestine dis- 
order, was the favourite hope for which alone these men lived. They 
kept up a correspondence with their friends at home, and watched with 
anxious vigilance everything that stirred the popular spirit. 

For a moment their hopes had been excited by the report of Colonel 
Despard’s meditated conspiracy to assassinate the king; and before 
this design failed, they had met, and entered upon a resolution to send 
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over to London to obtain accounts of the actual progress of atlairs, and 
to give such aid as might be required. One of those who were not 
under any prohibition, accordingly visited London, and entered into 
communication with Despard. This emissary, having been so far suc- 
cessful, proceeded on to Dublin, and succeeded, without much trouble, 
in raking together the embers of the rebellion of ninety-eight. There 
was enough of this to be met in every quarter; but, mixed with the 
patriot's fire, there had sunk deep a cold and deadening experience. 
The generation then existing had received a lesson on the consequences 
of civil war, which damped their eagerness with a little cool discre- 
tion; and this, which was to show itself signally when matters were 
more advanced, gave signs, even at the outset, not very satisfactory 
to a gentleman yet fresh from the Parisian school, and breathing 
freedom. Nevertheless, he did not despair, but entered on a vigorous 
course of preparation; brought together secret meetings, and spent 
considerable sums in the collecting and making of arms. This gentle- 
man, whose name was Dowdal, is said to have been carried by his 
disclosures into many indiseretions, and now and then dropped his 
information in mixed company. The Government had obtained a clue 
to Despard's conspiracy; and it is more than probable that the cor- 


respondence of Dowdal thus fell into the hands of the authorities. His ` 


own associates, trained to caution, and fearing his indiscretions, began 
to avoid him ; and he was himself, by some means, so alarmed, that he 
concealed himself for atime. Despard was arrested, and his conspiracy 
frustrated; but Dowdal had given so much encouragement to his 
friends in Paris, that Robert Emmet and others were already on their 
way to Ireland. 

Emmet arrived some time in the end of November. and took up his 
abode at Rathfarnham, where he lived with Dowdal in entire seclusion. 
Hamilton, one of the principal persons now concerned, was sent to 
Paris for Russel, the well-known friend of Wolfe Tone, and one of the 
original planners and movers in the old conspiracy. The whole party 
were soon together, carrying on their secret meetings in Thomas 
Street, and making all provisions and arrangements for the execution 
of their treasonable ends. 

At these meetings Emmet was usually in the chair. They did not 
confine their discussions to the immediate purpose of the meditated 
outbreak, but entered into the consideration of forms of government 
consistent with their notions of freedom; and plans were proposed, 
amounting to the complete dissolution of the social state. 

While they were thus proceeding in these isolated deliberations, 
accounts were received from correspondents in the north that appeared 
to indicate some revival there of the smouldering fires of the former 
conspiracy. To avail themselves of this auspicious promise, Mr Russel 
was despatched in that direction. That we may not have to write a 
memoir of this gentleman, we shall for a while accompany his move- 
ments. 

After a circuitous journey, Russel arrived in Belfast, where he 
was well known as the active associate of Tone; and, immediately 
after, a meeting was brought together to hear from his lips an account 
of the hopes, means, and progress of the new conspiracy. He, on his 
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part, as his breast was the seat of a more earnest and sincere zeal, had 
the anxious part of endeavouring to feel the pulse of their patriotism, 
and to infuse into lukewarm breasts the ardour of conspiracy. Though 
he found many ready enough to enter warmly into the views which he 
unfolded, it presently became unpleasantly apparent that the majority 
were unprepared to hear of any prospect of smmediate action; their 
sentiments were as disaffected as he could desire; and they showed 
many sparks of convivial indignation, such as finds a safe and salubrious 
vent over the punch-bowl. But it was too plain that their expectation 
and their wishes had not risen above the natural impulse of the vulgar 
—to hear speeches, hold meetings, utter complaints, and enjoy the 
comfort and self-importance of conspiracy. 

His views were, however, assented to; and when the more daring 
agreed on immediate organisation, no one had the face to show his 
fears by dissent; and thus it was that Russel was for some time the 
dupe of his own activity and enthusiasm. One meeting got rid of its 
vacillation bv appointing another; and several were held in succession, 
in different places, and by different persons. 

Having set the flame in motion, Russel hastened to make his reports 
in Dublin; and having obtained instruction for concerted movements, 
he returned to his post. The plans in town had been conducted to the 
verge of explosion; and Russel returned to urge immediate action. 
He brought accounts of formidable preparations, of sure-laid projects, 
and seeming success, We have to observe generally, on these enun- 
ciations, that they evidently infused more of surprise and consternation 
than of military ardour. The meetings began more and more to 
derive their whole excitement from the circulation of the glass, 
and their real object was neglected. Russel promised mountains, after 
the appróved preseription of conspirators. He did more, recollecting 
the maxim of Horace, to appeal to the evidence of seeing—oculis fideli- 


bus—he carried about a military coat, made and ornamented ‘after the. 


true revolutionary cut of the Parisian school; and when he found his 
oratory ineffectual, or when at times he had succeeded in exciting a 
transient glow—the hectic of a fear-damped patriotism—he put on 
the coat, and endeavoured to rouse their virtue and confidence by a 
stalking show of military pomp. But the coat had mostly an effect 
different from his intention—it seemed to offer a nearer view of appal- 
ling realities, and evidently excited a wish to escape. In a word, it is 
nearly evident that his valour only roused the spirit of northern dis- 
cretion; and the coat, gorgeous with gold and green, came upon the 
jolly meetings as an evil auspice, that shook, like Milton’s comet, from 
its horrid skirts ‘ pestilence and war," and not only sobered the 
stoutest, but paralysed even the circulation of the social jorum. 

Like most deeply infatuated men, Russel, though he could not help 
feeling the reaction on his own confidence of these discouraging in- 
cidents, neglected to reason on them strictly, but thought to escape 
from the suspense of one abortive stage of progress, by trying the next 
and more decided. His courage took refuge in the path of despera- 
tion. It appears only accountable by some such impulse, that, in de- 
spite of the manifest indications of reluctance, which were the only 
result of all his exertions, he endeavoured to resort to the expedient of 
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violent and open action. Notwithstanding the dry evasions, the re- 
serve, and the frequent panics of his friends, and the decidedly avowed 
unwillinguess of the peasantry, he proposed an attack on the barracks 
in Belfast. His opinion, supported by his colleague Hamilton, and by 
a few bold persons of an inferior description, was passively assented to 
by the meeting in which it was proposed, because they shrunk from 
expressing reluctance; but with a secret intention on the part of each 
individual to keep himself clear of all danger. This was the latent 
peril. Russel and his companions were too brave, and too little 
sagacious, to comprehend this state of things, until they were personally 
committed beyond retreating. In the interval, their eyes were un- 
pleasantly and slowly opened by a succession of painful disappointments. 
The meetings for the purpose of the enterprise above mentioned, can 
only be understood by comparing them to a crowd of grown men 
humouring the follies of children. They came together, talked of the 
crops, and looked grave at the mention of action—proposed to wait 
a little—took fright, and skulked away, leaving the general alone. 
The persons who were employed to convey intelligence, and sound the 
people, returned accounts that they generally expressed reluctance to 
be shot at and hanged, and would not rise until they saw decided 
prospects of success. These persons, in their heedless zeal, distributed 
seditious papers indiscriminately, and soon rendered secrecy out of the 
question. The violent alarm thus spread over the country operated 
as an added check, both to the peasantry and to all leading men who 
might otherwise have aided with their counsel and influence. The 
agitators presently also had the mortification to learn that one of their 
chief friends had abandoned them. 

But they had one trust—they depended upon the success of Robert 
Emmet in Dublin, and reckoned with confidence on the results. For 
themselves there was no safety but in the field; and they strenuously 
urged those who could be prevailed upon to listen, to consent to rise 
when the account of Emmet’s success should arrive. This promise none 
of their friends refused, for all considered it a safe one; and a general 
understanding spread to this effect. The two colleagues separated, and 
met with various incidents; but one event was common to both—they 
were informed of the tidings of Emmet’s failure, and were under the 
necessity of concealing themselves, but in vain. We shall presently 
recur to the remaining incidents of their career. 

We now return to the master-mind of the movement. Emmet’s 
zeal, energy, and talent, had infused spirit into his immediate accom- 
pliees in the metropolis. He collected materials, and organised a system 
of not inadequate preparation, and arranged schemes of attack and 
simultaneous movement, which, had they been successful, must un- 
doubtedly have caused much calamity, though it cannot considerately 
be affirmed that they would have ensured the prosperous issue of his 
undertaking. A house was taken in Patrick Street, No. 26, where a 
manufacture of arms and various combustibles was kept busily at work. 
Pikes to fold like the handles of a parasol, for concealment, and abund- 
ance of long pikes, were forged; rockets and grenades were made; 
hollow beams were filled with every missile of destruction, with gun- 
powder to give them murdcrous effect. With these, guns and blunder- 
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busses were stored, with other implements, for the various purposes of 


assault or obstruetion. Among the several eross cireumstances which 
frustrated these formidable preparations, the first was a frightful acci- 
dent. In bearing materials from the furnace to the table, for the pre- 
paration of the rockets, the droppings of some explosive substance had 
been snffered to- fall and concrete on the floor. A spark from the 
workman's pipe fell on this, and a tremendous explosion of the whole 
store of inflammable ingredients shook the house, and destroyed the 
floor on which they stood. One man was killed, most of those present 
frightfully injured, and great alarm communicated to the whole neigh- 
bourhood. Most unfortunately, the real occasion of the mischief was 
not suspected, though the police of the city (not then very efficient) 
crowded to the scene, and found scattered in confusion the plain- 
speaking evidences of some secret treason. 

The effect of this disaster was, a great increase of vigilance in the 
indefatigable mind of Emmet. He now took up his abode wholly 
at the depót, where he watched the progress of the work, relieving 
himself by study, and taking rest, as nature required, upon a mattress 
on the floor. A few sentences, from a paper written at this time, and 
found in the room, not only convey with the most impressive truth the 
character of the writer's mind, but throw no feeble gleam of exposure 
on the conduct of his plans. “TI have little time to look to the thousand 
difficulties which stand between me and the completion of my wishes. 
That those diffieulties will disappear, I have an ardent, and, I trust, 
rational hope. But, if it is not to be the case, I thank God for having 
gifted me with a sanguine disposition. To that disposition I run from 
reflection; and if my hopes are without foundation—if a precipice is 
opened under my feet, from which duty will not suffer me to run back, — 
I ain grateful for that sanguine disposition which leads me to the brink, 
and throws me down, while my eyes are still raised to those visions of 
happiness which my fancy has formed in the air.” How strongly the 
inexpressible enthusiasm of the fanatic is drawn in this language! how 
still more strikingly the rashness and precipitancy of spirit that hurries 
to ruin, and will not damp its energy, or fret its impatience, by the 
deliberations and precautions that are essential to the success that 
depends on minute and complex details! Such a man might be 
efficient on the edge of battle, and lead the torrent of a rushing charge; 
but Emmet was engaged in a nice and delicately-framed system of 
arrangements, dependent on the most circumspect attention to the con- 
ditions of time and place. Such a project was easy enough to plan; 
and Emmet, so far, was no way deficient in contrivance; but, in his 
calculations, many elements were omitted. Like all ardent projectors, 
he could not allow for casualty,—he could not forecast the accumulation, 
however small, of errors, fears, and vices which must have part in such 
a tissue of minds and instrumentalities. Emmet has left an authentic 
detail of his whole arrangements, written with a view to vindicate himself 
from the reproach of an abortive plan. We can here only use it for 
a brief summary ; but it is impossible to give that document* an atten- 
tive perusal without feeling the want in its author of practical com- 
mon-sense. 


* It is published in the Appendix to the Life of Curran by his son. 
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The three principal points selected for attack were the Pigeon-house, 
the Castle, and the artillery barracks at Island-bridge. An arrange- 
ment for the surprise of Cork Street barracks was also planned. Cer- 
tain points from which effective resistance was to be apprehended were 
also to be occupied. These were chiefly the old custom-house, Mary 
Street barracks, and the corner house of Capel Street, opening on 
Ormond quay. For all these points strong bodies of men were severally 
allotted,—generally from two to five hundred. Houses were secured 
by hire or otherwise, and magazines of the most formidable description 
designed. In some streets strong lines of defence were planned, either 
by chains and cross-beams, or by overturning the neighbouring stands 
of hackney coaches. A line of streets (being the issues from Beresford 
Street) was to be thus occupied, to compel the king’s troops to move 
towards the castle in the line on which the rebel forces were to be con- 
eentrated for their reception. As the army might still take different 
directions at Merchant’s quay, there were preparations for assault in 
different turnings. All these arrangements were to be mainly of the 
same description—cross chains, and beams loaded with explosive in- 
gredients; bodies of men in the houses, with fire-arms and grenades, 
and in the streets with pikes. 

When the time drew nigh, the materials were found wanting, partly 
from the blunders of subordinate agents, and partly from want of money. 
In consequence of this, Emmet gave up all the points of his plan but 
the castle, and the lines of defence. 

For the attack of the castle, the men were to assemble at the depot 
in Patrick Street. A house near the gate was to be obtained. The 
first step was to consist in the entrance of two job coaches, loaded with 
armed men, who were to step out and seize the guards. Should this 
stratagem fail, persons were to be ready, in the next house, to come 
down by a sealing-ladder from a window over the guard-house; and a 
fire was to be at the same moment opened on the gate from three 
opposite windows. An arrangement was made, in the expected event, 
to send off the Lord-Lieutenant and government officers, with the bulk 
of the artillery, to the commanding officer in Wicklow, where the 
tragedy of Wexford Bridge might have been re-acted on a magnificent 
scale, in case it should be found necessary to retreat. It is, however, 
not essential to particularise the events that were intended;—the 
actual result will clearly show what might have been expected from 
success. 

Three rockets were to denote the commencement of an attack; a 
rocket with stars, to announce victory; a silent one, repulse. 

But the beams were left,—-some unloaded, some without wheels; 
the fusees were unfinished; the jointed pikes blown up; and other 
omissions and misfortunes rendered every detail imperfect. The ap- 
pointed bodies of men did not come in. Some parties came too soon, 
and went off in time to save themselves and others. In short, nothing 
was ready, and all was in utter confusion; and as the counties were 
supposed to be ready for simultaneous action, the day could not be 
postponed. ‘Had I another week, had I a thousand pounds, had I a 
thousand men, I would have feared nothing,” was the significant 
apology of Emmet. To this unfortunate madman it is but justice to 
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add, that, when the moment approached, and he saw that failure must 
be the inevitable result, he made such efforts as he could to prevent 
the rising. 

But numbers of Kildare men had actually come into town; and 
though Emmet had the courage to rush upon a sea of bloody con- 
tingencies, he possessed neither the sense nor firmness to arrest the 
impulse altogether. He made an effort far less efficient than he seems 
to have assumed it to be to prevent the rising of the counties; yet, 
while he states this fact in his apology, and endeavours to vindicate his 
conduct, it does not appear that it crossed his thoughts how rash and 
criminal, on every account, was his next and last step. Having actually 
relinquished the objects of his enterprise, and exerted himself to arrest 
its progress, it seems strange and unaccountable to find him leading out 
a small and desperate band to waste their violence on peaceful men. 
He could not, under the cireumstances, dream of any effective success 
consistently with any pretension to be qualified for command, nor with 
any knowledge of the rabble at his heels, could he have failed to see 
what was to follow. Any drummer-boy could have predicted the follow- 
ing incidents; but the sanguine temper, so truly drawn by his own 
hand, worked to the last; and this is Emmet's true apology. He then 
had upon his mind an impulse and an impression, not much differing 
from the illusion of monomania, that somehow or other, all would go 
well. 

On the appointed day, numerous small bodies of men had come in 
and collected at the assigned points of mustering. These were, for the 
most part, dispersed by reports which were long attributed to cowardice 
or treachery, but which, by Emmet's own account, may be inferred 
to have been set in motion by himself. The money, required for some 
indispensable necessaries, had not been obtained until five in the even- 
ing; and by the absence of the store-keeper at that critical moment, 
as well as from the want of arrangement, the whole materials and 
equipments lay in inextricable confusion. 

About nine in the evening, when, by the plan, 2000 men should have 
been armed and at their posts, about 200 only came together; and a 
few more scattered bands, at different lurking corners, waited securely 
to see what turn the matter would take. The appointed signal was 
given. A rocket was seen to ascend from Mass Lane, and a disorderly 
and unarmed mob rushed together to the depót. There, guns and 
pikes were liberally dispensed to all who came; and there can be little 
doubt that many of the mere city rabble, whom the noise drew together, 
were tempted to take the weapons thus lavishly given away. 

Among the tumultuous and confused uproar of people, scrambling 
for pike and gun, Emmet stood conspicuous in an attire not quite 
unsuitable to the occasion—the green and gold of revolutionary France. 
Stafford, Quigly, and Dowdal, his staff-officers, were similarly attired. 

The arming was soon completed, when Emmet drew his sword 
and gave the word, ** Come on, boys!” and marched off at the head of 
a small party of not quite a hundred men. The last division of his 
followers, to the number of 400, were to join him in Thomas Street. 

In Thomas Street, Emmet was destined to learn a lesson in the 
laws of insurrectionary war which the history of a few previous years 
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should have amply taught him. The rabb!e, whom he conducted, soon 
showed the only purpose for which they were fit. A carriage driving 
through the street was instantly surrounded, stopped, and torn open, 
and a ery went through the crowd that they had taken the Lord Kil- 
warden. It was answered with shouts for vengeance from every 
tongue. His lordship, whose character had been made popular by 
justice and the most signal humanity, thought that the sound of his 
name would have been a safeguard among the people. He was, alas! 
mistaken—he had miscalculated the temper of the rabble, and the 
passions of human nature in their direst phase; or, more truly, he was 
in total ignorance of the true nature of the infuriated disarray that 
crowded round. He was not kept long in suspense. Torn from 
his carriage, he was pierced with thirty pikes. He is said to have been 
pressed by the blood-thirsty avidity of the crowd against a door, and, 
while writhing with numerous wounds, to have cried out in his agony 
for a merciful and deadly thrust to end his tortures. The patriotic 
apologists for this and such deeds have attempted to extenuate its 
atrocity by a story which has no true application here. The point of it 
is, to transfer the blame from the crowd to the vindictive recollections 
of one man. But the whole circumstances, however told, repel such a 
solution, and render it unnecessary. It is rather beyond the charity of 
history to vindicate the fame of the perpetrators of a foul murder. The 
animosity of one man can neither explain nor extenuate the scene. The 
unfortunate Lord Kilwarden was accompanied by his daughter, and his 
nephew, the Rev. Mr Wolfe. The daughter attempted to intercede for 
her father, and offered money. The ignorance as well as the brutality 
of the crowd were displayed in the reply: they “ were looking for 
liberty, not for plunder.” She was pulled from the carriage, and or- 
dered to take herself out of the way. Mr Wolfe thought to escape, 
but he was followed and put to death with pike-thrusts. 

The time lost, and the notice attracted by these exploits, made it 
hopeless that they should succeed in an attempt to surprise the castle. 
To this main object of their meeting they were urged by their leaders ; 
but the unfortunate Emmet must, at this painful and degrading moment, 
deeply and agonisingly have been awakened from his romance of 
patriotism to a true sense of the position into which he had so blindly 
rushed. His lofty dream of a band of patriots had terminated in a 
paltry rout of cut-throats—most probably the lowest dregs of the town— 
following the same old instinct of all such social insurrections, from the 
rising of Jack Cade to his own. The horrible exploit they had com- 
mitted seemed to have roused their fury and self-confidence beyond the 
control of leaders. From killing the Chief-Justice, they naturally pro- 
ceeded to break the prisons. ‘They took the reins in their own hands, 
and marched off to the Marshalsea prison. Here they surrounded and 
slaughtered a corporal; but the guard, consisting of about eight soldiers, 
turned out in their own defence, and the rabble, with a cowardice 
worthy of the deed from which they came still reeking, gave way and 
retreated, leaving several rebels dead upon the street. After proceed- 
ing some distance, and an insignificant fray with the watch and some 
constables, they came into contact with a picquet of about fifty soldiers 
who were detached to meet them towards Thomas Street. On seeing 
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the military, the word was given to the pikemen to charge. The sol- 
diers were ordered to fire; and, at the first volley, the rebels turned 
and fled with precipitation. This put an end to the affair: every one, 
leaders and men, turned to seek each his own safety as he might. 

The leaders, Emmet and his friends, with a few more of their 
officers, took their road towards the Wicklow hills. At an early hou: 
in the morning, they entered a farmer's house in Tallaght. "They were 
in the highest spirits, and exhibited a levity of character little con- 
sistent with the disappointments of the night, or the horrors which had 
been perpetrated in their names, or even with the slaughter and eapture 
of their wretched adherents. ‘They played with their calamities with 
the heroism of Sans Culottes—not inaptly assumed the charaeter of 
French generals—spoke gibberish to their entertainer—and evidently 
were happy at the risk they had escaped. How far the more ardent 
temper of Emmet was sustained by the same spirit, we have not 
the means to judge; we regret this, because we think that no moral 
trait should be lost of a story which ought to be so deeply instructive 
to Irishmen. 

In the meantime, the depót in Patrick Street was found by the 
waste of arms and ammunition which lay strewed before the house 
since the previous evening, when they had been tossed out of the stores 
to the mixed crowd. There were found 8,000 pikes, with upwards 
of 36,000 ball-eartridges, rockets, grenades, scaling-ladders, and all 
other such implements of attack and defence. Emmet’s papers were 
cliscovered, among which was a proclamation to the citizens, announcing 
freedom, and the end of British oppression. Preparations enough were 
also found to give a brilliant and imposing exterior to success. Green 
flags and uniforms were found in such abundance as the scanty finances 
of the conspirators, and the prudence of tailors, would afford. 

It was now the remaining object of those who cared: for Emmet, 
either from private regard, or the hopes of “another day,” that he 
should escape from the kingdom. Emmet’s fate was crossed by 
another ungovernable impulse, which his wayward and ardent temper 
had received in the course of the preceding incidents. During his 
retirement at Rathfarnham, he had found free access to the home and 
hospitality of Curran, and contracted a strong and reciprocated 
attachment with his daughter, Miss Sarah Curran. Such a proceeding, 
it must be admitted, was inconsistent with discretion and honour. It 
was clandestine, and under circumstances which should, on the part of 
Emmet, have suspended the prosecution even of an open and avowed 
affection. But it is the excuse of the lady, that she was young; of 
Emmet, that he was too sanguine to be considerate. She only saw the 
splendid mind, ennobled by aspirations, of the value of which she had 
no just conception; he looked forward only to success, which would re- 
pair the fault of a momentary deception. They stood, in the thought- 
lessness of their young and inexperienced breasts, over an abyss of 
woes ;—for her, broken-hearted agony, and a life of sorrow; for him, 
remorse and a violent end, unredeemed by any circumstance to adorn 
his memory. 

While his friends were at work to secure his retreat, he could not 
resist the impulse to seek a last farewell. For this he returned to 
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lodgings whieh he had for some time previously occupied, in Harold's 
Cross. There, in August, he was taken by Major Sirr. Thus, a 
prisoner, his fate was fixed. "There were in his case no alleviating 
eireumstanees. The rebellion, which he had made such exertions to 
excite, did not, like the former, grow out of any train of long accumu- 
lating causes—it was no operation of the madness of the time—it was 
the effort of a few individuals to renew and prolong the crimes and 
sufferings of a people exhausted and subdued in civil war. Its very 
failure was due to the apathy and prudence, the fear, and rueful ex- 
perience of the country. The leaders, few and unsupported, were as 
children striving to keep up a play, when their seniors have grown tired 
of it. But it was a game for lives. There was no plea for Emmet 
but the deep spirit of Quixotism, which was interwoven with the bright 
and powerful qualities of his head and heart. He was a man who 
would have stood calm on the last fragment of Ireland, in the wreck 
of a dissolving world— whose passions and virtues did in nowise belong 
to the region of low-born realities in which he was lost. For him there 
was no redeeming angel in the furnace:* his fate must be lamented, 
but it cannot be condemned. 

On the particulars of his trial and death it is not necessary to d well. 
His defence of himself is spoken of as a model of eloquence unsurpassed. 
It is impossible not to quote the concluding passage from the short 
speech he pronounced upon being found guilty :—** I have but one re- 
quest to make, at my departure from this world—it is the charity of 
its silence, Let no man write my epitaph; for as no man, who knows 
my motives, dare now to vindicate them, let not prejudice or ignorance 
asperse them. Let them rest in obseurity and peace! Let my memory 
be left in oblivion, and my tomb remain uninscribed, until other times, 
and other men, can do justice to my character; when my country takes 
her place among the nations of the earth, then, and not till then, let 
uy epitaph be written. I have done." ‘here is a tradition, which is 
of doubtful truth, of a singular proof of indifference to the terrors of the 
scaffold? But there are some deeply affecting circumstances, which 
can only be recited and heard with pain, and on which we should 
not wish to dwell, but that a kind of justice forbids the omission of 
anything that can relieve the narration of so unfortunate a career. In 
the last hours of his life, Emmet evinced a high indifference to self, 
and an earnest and fervent care for the object of his latest affections, 
such as would have graced a nobler end. Noris the anxious effort 
he made in that fearful moment, for the vindication of an imaginary 
honour, less indicative of a noble strain of character. 





* The reader may recollect the affecting lines of Mr Moore :— 
‘Thou hast called me thine angel in moments of bliss ; 
Still thine angel I'll be, in the horrors of this ; 
Through the furnace unshrinking, thy steps to pursue, 
And shield thee, and save thee, or perish there too." 

+ When his head was severed from the body, the blood is said to have flowed 
from it freely, shewing that it had not with impulse of fear retreated to the heart. 
The face was placid with a sublime expression as the executioner paraded it before 
the people as the head of a traitor. lt is said that the dogs lapped up his blood. 
When they were noticed and driven away, some people hastily dipped their 
handkerchiefs in it to preserve them as relics of Emmet. 
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When Robert Emmet was committed to prison, he called aside the 
jailer, and gave him all the money he had about his person, and en- 
trusted him with a letter for Miss Curran, requesting its safe delivery. 
The jailer, as his duty prescribed, gave it to the attorney-general. 
Emmet ascertained the circumstance, and he immediately sent to the 
authorities to offer, that, if they sent the letter according to its address, 
he would plead guilty, and go to execution without a word; that other- 
wise, he would address the people. Of course, such a compromise 
could not be accepted. 

Of the fate of Emmet’s accomplices, it remains to say a word. 
Russel might, according to every account, have escaped. On learning 
the arrest of Emmet, he came to town, in the hope of rescuing him by 
some means. Itis said that to the last moment Emmet thought the rescue 
of which he had received an intimation, might still take place. Russel 
was arrested by the active vigilance of Major Sirr. On his trial, he 
displayed the firmness and enthusiasm of his character. He vindicated 
his designs on a ground somewhat distinct from the principles of 
Emmet and other persons similarly engaged. He appears to have been 
strongly impressed with some fanatic notions, derived from his own 
interpretations of the Apocalypse, and to have looked forward to the 
event of revolution as part of the plan of Providence. He requested, 
on his trial, three days for the completion of a work on the subject. He 
was condemned and executed in Downpatrick. The same fate was 
shared by Drake and Currey, two of his accomplices. The rest were 
afterwards pardoned. 

As we have frequently had occasion to make mention of Mr Russel, 
it may be worth mentioning, that he was the son of a respectable 
gentleman, an officer in the army, and afterwards master of the Royal 
Hospital at Kilmainham. He was himself early in the army, and 
served at Bunker’s-hill. After the American war, he was placed 
upon half-pay, and became the friend and colleague of Tone. His 
leisure was for a time occupied in theological studies, for which his 
previous education had not prepared him. With a sanguine and 
gloomy turn of mind, he became a fanatic. Without judgment, know- 
ledge, or any talent but that of language—a fluency the more prompt, 
because unconstrained by reason,—he naturally found his level in the 
councils of the ignorant enthusiasts who then gave their main impulse 
to the popular passions. 

There was, among the persons whose names or deeds demand no 
separate memorial, engaged in these disturbances, a man of the name of 
Dwyer, who, at the head of a small but desperate gang of outlaws, had 
remained in arms, in the county of Wicklow, from the previous rebellion. 
This person was supposed to possess an entire influence over the 
peasantry in that country: and overtures were made to him by the 
party of Emmet. He is said to have replied, that “he would not com- 
mit his brave men on the faith or good conduct of the rabble of 
Dublin: if, however, they could gain any advantage, or that he should 


"t the green flag flying over the castle, he would be at hand to aid 
them. 
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ARTHUR WOLFE, LORD VISCOUNT KILWARDEN. 
RORN A.D. 1739.—DIED A.D. 1803. 


ARTHUR WOLFE was the eldest son of Mr John Wolfe of Forenaghts, 
in the county of Kildare. He received his education in the university 
of Dublin; and having been called to the bar, soon rose to eminence 
in his profession. In 1787 he was appointed solicitor-general—attorney- 
general in 1789. As first law-officer of the crown in Ireland, he was 
not less distinguished for his ability than for the humanity which 
obtained for him a well-merited and honourable popularity, won with- 
out any compromise of right or justice, and by no prostration of his 
abilities to the vices and follies of the multitude. Of this, many inci- 


dental proofs are recorded. In 1798, he was raised to the dignity of: 


chief justice. of the King’s Bench; and, in the same year, created Lord 
Kilwarden ot Newlands, in the county Dublin. In 1800, he was advanced 
to the peerage, as viscount Kilwarden of Kilwarden. In the next year, 
he was appointed vice-chaneellor of the university of Dublin. The 
memory of Lord Kilwarden obtains its chief claim on our historieal re- 
collection by the event and the circumstances of his death, reflecting 
the highest honour on him, as it would dishonour—if they were not 
below the level of dishonour itself—on the wretched misereants by 
whom he was murdered. : 

His lordship had been, sinee the former rebellion, known to entertain 
lively fears of assassination. When attorney-general, the mildest dis- 
charge of his duty had raised enmities against his person, which the 
duties of chief judge in a criminal court were not likely to diminish; 
and so much alive were his apprehensions, that, up to the last year of 
his life, from ninety-eight, he had continued to pass his nights in 
town, from the fear of some attack beyond its limits. His country- 
house was about four miles from Dublin, on the side from which the 
rebels were crowding in, on the 23d of July, 1803, from Kildare; and 
towards evening the family were terrified by a succession of alarming 
rumours. Either the accustomed fear returned to Lord Kilwarden's 
mind, or, as some have supposed, he was to attend a privy council; but 
he set out at a late hour of the evening for town, in a post-chaise, with 
his daughter and nephew, the Rev. Mr Wolfe. 

They passed, without interruption or aiarm, along the solitary roads 
towards the Kilmainham side of Dublin. On reaching town, he re- 
solved on entering at the nearest point, from the impression that all 
danger of interruption would cease on gaining the more populous and 
publie streets: henee, instead of entering by the barracks, he ordered 
his driver to pass through St James Street and Thomas Street, whieh 
were at the moment in the actual oceupation of the rebels. It was ten 
o'eloek, and, it is said, more than usually dark, as the carriage entered 
Thomas Street, about two hours after sunset. The rebels had at the 
time wholly thrown off all control, and were heated by several easual- 
ties, in whieh they had eommitted some unprovoked assassinations. 
The earriage was stopped within twenty yards of the entrance to 
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Thomas Street, and the party within dragged out. His Lordship’s 
cries for mercy were disregarded ; and a violent contention took place 

among the murderers, for the savage gratification of wounding him. One 

gentleman who was present was slain, in attempting to save him. His 

nephew was slain in an effort to escape, as has been conjectured, from 

his being found twenty yards further on. Miss Wolfe, allowed to” 
escape, made her way to the castle; where she arrived, in a state 

bordering on frenzy, with the dreadful story. 

It was at this time that, the alarm having been fully spread, some 
small parties of soldiers were collected, and brought forward to check 
the further movements of those misguided ruffians. They were in 
consequence suddenly alarmed, and compelled by their terrors to de- 
camp. Some persons who had been terrified witnesses of the scene, 
among whom was at least one servant of his lordship, ventured to ap- 
proach the bloody spot. They found him frightfully mangled, but yet 
breathing, and conveyed him to the nearest watch-house, in which, 
stretched on such a bed as the place afforded, he lived in pain for 
half-an-hour. While he lay contending with his mortal agony, and 
in this lonely and forsaken condition, a person who stood near him, 
roused to indignation by his pitiable state, exclaimed that he * hoped 
the assassins would be executed next day!” The truly noble reply of 
Lord Kilwarden was, * Murder must be punished; but let no man 
suffer for my death, but on a fair trial, and by the laws of his country” 
—words which, as Lord Avonmore truly said, “ought to be engraven 
on his tombstone in letters of gold, and which deserve to be transmitted 
to posterity as the motto of the family to which he was so great an 
honour, and 3o bright an ornament." 


DR PATRICK DUIGENAN. 
BORN A.D. 1735.—DIED A.D. 1816. 


Dr Patrick DUuIGENAN is said to have been the son of a peasant of 
the eounty of Leitrim. His parents are represented to have belonged to 
the Roman Church. His conversion, according to the same account, 
was due to a Protestant clergyman, who kept a school, and had 
observed his early signs of superior intellectual power. From the 
school of this gentleman he entered the university of Dublin, where he 
obtained a scholarship, and, in course of time, a fellowship. He took 
one of the two lay fellowships allowed by the regulations, and was 
called to the bar. 

When Mr Hutchinson was appointed provost, Duigenan took 
an active and leading part in the manifestation of that discontent 
which was the general and just sense of the university on an appoint- 
ment so inappropriate. Dr Duigenan displayed his strong but coarse 
satirical powers in a series of squibs and pamphlets; was challenged, 
and took the field with a loaded blunderbuss; which so astonished and 
alarmed the opposite party, as to put a quiet end to the encounter. 

In 1785 he was appointed king’s advocate, and judge of the pre- 
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rogative court; and in 1790 he was elected member of the Irish 
parliament. 

In parliament he was distinguished for bitter animosity to the Church 
of his birth. This may be accounted for on grounds of public policy, 
as his having married a Roman Catholic lady, and kept a Roman chap- 
lain for her in the house, tends to show personal liberality. 

There is no doubt that his political conduct, both as a writer and as 
a speaker, was marked by a disregard of the forms of courtesy pre- 
served by others. He did not wield the keen and polished scalping- 
knife of Grattan; nor could he, like Curran, sport in glancing dis- 
charges of wit. The doctor’s mind was not more powerful to appre- 
hend, than it was simple and earnest in the vindication of political 
opinions. 

Dr Duigenan was no orator, but he was the next thing,—a speaker 
in earnest. He had much learning, sagacity, and experience. His 
principal effort in the Irish parliament was against Maynooth. He was 
fierce in his attacks on Grattan, and shared Lord Clare’s unpopularity. 
Other men, less strenuous and less consistent, have had some admis- 
sions in their favour; and for others, their friendships have secured at 
least some partial courtesy. But Dr Duigenan’s life and memory con- 
sist in a fierce and stout opposition to the popular parties in Ireland ; 
and his name has passed into a by-word of reproach. 

One of his most remarkable efforts as a debater was on the occasion 
of a bill proposed in the Irish parliament by secretary Hobart, Feb- 
ruary 1793, for the relief of the Roman Catholics. <“ He adopted that 
‘method which is still employed by some politicians, of exhuming all 
the immoral sentiments of the schoolmen, the Jesuist casuists, and the 
medizeval councils, and parading them constantly before the parliament 
and before the country. Against this system Grattan energetically 
protested. ‘No religion, he said in one of his speeches, ‘ can stand, 
if men, without regard to their God, and regard only to controversy, 
shall rake out of the rubbish of antiquity the obsolete and quaint follies 
of the sectarians, and affront the majesty of the Almighty with the 
impudent catalogue of their devices; and it is a strong argument 
against the proscriptive system that it helps to continue this shocking 
contest: theologian against theologian, polemic against polemic, until 
the two madmen defame their common parent, and expose their 
common religion.” * Dr Duigenan on this occasion disclaimed any 
personal hatred to the Roman Catholics, and gave his private relations 
as a proof. We may mention that the lady he married as a widow was 
the object of an early unsuccessful attachment. The writer just quoted 
ill-naturedly suggests that this marriage, instead of proving the Doctor's 
freedom from prejudice, may, on the other hand, have been the cause 
of his embittered feelings. The most remarkable feature of Dr 
Duigenan’s career, next to his deadly opposition to the Roman Catholic 
religion, was his warm advocacy of the Union. 

He rose to the stations for which he was, by his talents and attain- 
ments, highly qualified. He died in 1816, at which time he was a 
member of the privy council; judge of the prerogative court; vicar- 
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general of Armagh, Meath, and Elphin; king’s advocate-general of 
the high-court of admiralty. He was also professor of civil law in the 
university. 

He wasa man of strong intellectual powers, and exceeded by none 
of the many able men of his day in those practical applications of 
reason which are called common sense, and which, as the word is gene- 
rally, though wrongly, taken, deserves a better name. He was not 
possessed of genius, or of the lesser endowments which are considered 
as genius. He was not an orator, and had little command of the arti- 
fices of persuasion or sophistry, or of the flowers and graces which 
captivate the hearer’s fancy. These endowments he did not possess, 
or much appreciate. He had a coarse mind, impelled by a sanguine 
temperament; and treated the arguments of his antagonists with scorn, 
without being even aware that he wounded their pride, and offended 


. the taste of his hearers. But he was a man of the kindliest nature, and 


we have no right to question his own assertion, that he was not 
actuated by any personal malevolence in his opposition to the Roman 
Catholics. 


RIGHT HON. GEORGE PONSONBY. 


BORN A.D. 1755.—DIED A.D. 1817. 


GEORGE Ponsonsy belonged to a family that, in Grattan’s phrase, had 
“reigned in Ireland,” rivalling in political power and influence the 
sept of the Beresfords. His father, Sir John Ponsonby, was a son of 
the first earl of Besborough, and Speaker of the Irish house of Com- 
mons; he resigned in 1771 rather than present the servile address to 
Lord Townshend, complimenting him on his corrupt administration. 
George, third son of the Speaker, was educated at Cambridge, and 
called to the Irish bar. Two years after, although very idle and much 
fonder of fox-hunting and politics than the drudgery of the courts, 
where he did not often appear, he was called to the inner bar by the 
Duke of Portland, who also gave him the appointment, worth £1200 a 
year, of first counsel to the excise. The Marquis of Buckingham, how- 
ever, superseded him in this office by a member of the rival family, Mr 
Marcus Beresford, and from this time he went into opposition, and 
became a hardworking lawyer, in a short time rising into a great prac- 
tice. It is a proof that he was a really first-rate lawyer that, notwith- 
standing their bitter opposition in politics, Lord Clare, when he 
was raised to the woolsack, gave Ponsonby his brief bag. In 
parliament his admirable speaking shone brightly from the high 
position he occupied as representative of the Ponsonbys, and he was an 
able and active ally of the popular party. He was generally a gentle 
drag on the wheel of his party, more moderate than most of those with 
whom he acted. When Mr Grattan was about to move his address in 
1779, Ponsonby joined with Yelverton and others to dissuade him from 
such a decided line, and induced him to be satisfied with the ambiguous 
language of the address itself. Failing to move Grattan from his 
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resolve, he supported his amendment in its modified form. In 1782 
he accepted the post of chancellor of the exchequer under the Whigs, 
but lost his office in the following year, when the king drove Fox from 
office, and made Pitt minister in spite of the House of Commons. Mr 
Ponsonby, from 1783 to the end of the Irish parliament, acted with 
the opposition. 

In 1790, as counsel with Curran, he supported the claims of the 
Common Council against the Court of Aldermen, and received the 
thanks of the citizens for his able conduct of their case. In 798 he 
threw the responsibility of the rebellion on the minister who, by his bad 
government, had forced the people into a rising ; and, in 1799, he was 
one of the foremost defenders of the constitution against the combined 
assault of the corruption and the power of Government. His speeches, 
particularly his attack on Castlereagh, were very effective. After the 
Union, he was elected member for Wicklow ; and, in the Imperial Par- 
liament, not only upheld, but increased the reputation that he had won 
in that of his country. His powerful connexion in England added to 
the natural weight of his abilities. In 1806, on the death of Pitt, he 
joined the new ministry as Lord Chancellor of Ireland. In 1807, he 
retired on a pension of £4000 a year. He then resumed his place in 
parliament as member for Tavistock, and was made leader of the 
opposition on Lord Grey refusing the post. Mr Ponsonby took a 
leading part on the Roman Catholie question; and in 1808 received 
the communication from Dr Milner on the subject of the veto, which 
gave rise to so much controversy. In 1810, he made a most able con- 
stitutional speech on the regency; and, had not the split taken place in 
the party, was to have been one of the principal secretaries of state in 
Lord Grenvilles projected government. In 1813, Mr Ponsonby, 
jointly with Mr Grattan, brought in the Emancipation Bill that was so 
near passing, but lost—and the ultimate suecess of the cause delayed 
for sixteen years—by the folly of the Roman Catholic Board. The 
principal clause of the bill being negatived, it was withdrawn by Mr 
Ponsonby. In 1817 the severe labours of parliamentary life, and the 
long sittings which he was obliged to attend, as manager of his party, 
in the heated atmosphere of the House of Commons, and under the 
constant strain of political excitement and anxiety, broke down a con- 
stitution naturally strong. He was an ardent sportsman, and ac- 
eustomed to constant outdoor occupation; and this sedentary life 
brought on apoplexy, of which hedied in his sixty-second year, leaving 
an unblemished reputation and a great gap in the ranks of his party. 
The Roman Catholic cause suffered greatly by his loss. He was not, 
like Burke or Grattan, a man of genius; and yet, while alive, he 
occupied a higher position than either, and, in a question of choice, 
would have been preferred before them. But the great test of desert 
is in the lasting quality of fame—the really great man is often de- 
spised in life, but his name lives; his fame increases, instead of 
diminishing, as time goes on, and, like a star, it grows brighter in pro- 
portion as the past becomes obscure. This may not be said of Mr 
Ponsonby. ‘He was a distinguished specimen of well-cultivated, well- 
bred, judiciously-employed cleverness, rendered illustrious by being 
bound up with the peerage and the landed gentry. 
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SIR HERCULES LANGRISHE, BART. 
DIED A.D. 1811. 


Ir we were to distribute our space in strict proportion to the intrinsic 
merits of the subject, not many of his eminent contemporaries might 
claim a fuller memoir than Sir Hercules Langrishe. During forty years, 
he represented the borough of Knocktopher in the Irish parliament, in 
which he sustained, throughout, a high charaeter among the small knot 
of talented men with whom he was numbered. The few of his speeches 
whieh have survived, though spoiled and mutilated in the imperfeet 
reports of that period, display the mind and powers of an orator of a 
high rank. He was a Whig in politics, and strove, according to the 
views entertained by his party, for the improvement and elevation of 
the country. 

It would be a needless repetition to enter upon the numerous ques- 
tions in which his talent and patriotism were signalised. He was not 
less respectable as a country gentleman, than distinguished as a public 
man. Having been for a considerable period resident in the vicinity 
of which he had been a conspicuous ornament —though long after his 
time,—we have personally been enabled to observe the recollections of 
affection and respect. which have long outlived their object. His re- 
fined and classic wit—his social virtues—the happy and graceful facility 
of his pen—were remembered and praised by those who could well 
appreciate the better as well as the more brilliant qualifications of such 
aman. Some specimens of his poetry have been preserved, and may 
be seen in Grattan’s Life, by his son. They display wit, character, 
and spirit. | 

Sir Hercules belonged to a day, and was one of the ornaments of a 
circle, which, for good or evil—its lustre or its darkness—the world is 
not likely soon to see again. It would scarcely be possible since Irish 
society has become a portion of English, and ceased to be a perfect 
system in itself, that so many persons, brilliantly endowed and so rich 
in the excellencies which give a charm to private life, should fall so 
closely into the same circle. The subject of this brief memoir; the 
late chief-justice Bushe, Grattan, Richard Power, whose mind, the 
seat of all refinement, obtained for him the appellation of ** The Classic ;” 
Sir John Power, whose fortune placed him in the centre of the circle, 
and whose head and heart adorned his prosperity, and would have 
dignified any condition; with many talented and worthy persons, not 
to be named, because their names belong to private life alone—were 
the individual components of a brilliant society, often brought together 
by the hospitality of Kilfape. In Kilfane, or at Knocktopher or Flood- 
hall, were frequently assembled, from every quarter, the grace, wit, 
poetry, and talent of Ireland, in her proudest day of talented men; and 
all that can charm and wing the hour—in itself too swift—combined to 
elevate and adorn the social scene. Happy, if such scenes were not as 
transitory as rare! and fortunate, if they over whom they breathe the 
fairest illusions of a world in which all is largely mixed with illusion, 
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are not lulled into forgetfulness of the realities which surround them 
and await them ! 

Sir Hercules was created a baronet in 1777. He was the first who 
endeavoured to obtain the relaxation of the penal statutes against the 
Roman Catholies, in 1792 and 1793. 

He took a conspicuous part in the debate, in May 1782, on the duke 
of Portland’s address; and in 1783, on Mr Flood’s motion for reform. 
To reform, he was a consistent and steady opponent; and we think 
upon grounds justly applicable at the time. 

Sir Hercules died in 1811. 


SIR PHILIP FRANCIS. 
BORN A.D. 1740.—DIED A.D. 1818. 


THE circumstance of this celebrated man having been born in Dublin 
and spending his childhood there, until in his tenth year he was 
sent to an English school, was all, besides his wit, that connected him 
with the country of his birth. In his sixteenth year he obtained a 
clerkship in one of the Government offices, where, by the influence of 
the elder Pitt, he obtained speedy advancement. In 1772, in conse- 
quence of a misunderstanding with Lord Barrington, he threw up the 
appointment he then held in the War Office, but after a brief interval 
devoted to travelling on the Continent, he was appointed one of the 
members of Council in the Government of India. His collisions 
with the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, whilst holding that posi- 
tion are more matters of history than of biography, and we can only 
here advert to the result, the duel in which Francis was severely 
wounded, and the resignation of his seat on the council, which was 
worth £10,000 a year. Upon his return to England, however, he had 
ample revenge in the impeachment of Hastings—of which he was the 
chief promoter—supplying information, and acting, in fact, the 
part of solicitor to the great case. It was proposed to put him on 
the committee by which it was to be conducted, but this the justice of 
tho House of Commons refused, owing to his well known personal 
enmity to Hastings. On the occasion of this proposal Francis himself 
made a speech of great power, remarkable for the characteristic 
combination of refinement, simplicity, energy, and point, which sub- 
jected him to the flattering imputation of being the author of ** Junius's 
Letters." The arguments for this may be briefly summed: the 
similarity of stvle was too close to be accidental, many phrases, figures, 
and sentences being identical, or nearly so, in both; the character of 
Francis coincided with that displayed in the letters, the publication of 
which corresponded with his presences and absences. The only object 
of Junius’s unqualified praise is Chatham, Franeiss early patron, and 
the object of most unqualified abuse, descending to a level to which the 
Letters in no other instance sink, is à Mr Chamier, who was the man 
appointed to succeed him in his post of secretary at the War Office. 
There was also a minute knowledge of the events which occurred in the 
War Office, and in the office of Secretary of State, and the chief per- 
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sons connected with both during the time that Francis was employed 
inthem. To all this, it may be added, that Sir Philip Francis was known 
to be the most prompt and able pamphleteer and newspaper letter-writer 
of his day; and that his hand-writing has been since compared with 
originals of Junius’s letters preserved by Woodfall, and the similarity is 
most undoubted. The only argument on the other hand, is that their 
authorship was denied by Francis; but as it was undoubtedly denied 
by the real author, whoever he may have been, and it was quite con- 
sistent with the code of anonymous writing to deny it, and the 
suspicion was one calculated to be most injurious to a man in such a 
position and moving in high circles, though it might be earnestly 
coveted by inferior scribes, we cannot give any weight to this argu- 
ment, except what the anxious deprecation of Francis's denial throws 
into the affirmative scale. 

Sir Philip Francis was among the first projectors of the Reform 
Association, called the Friends of the People; his own disposition 
placed him by nature among the enemies of their rulers. It is said 
that he was once upon the point of being sent out as Governor-General 
of India, and the appointment would have been a curious experiment. 
In 1806, he was made a knight of the order of the Bath. The main 
subject of his parliamentary speeches was India; and in 1814, he 
retired from public life, disgusted at the little impression which the 
keenness of tongue and pen could produce against great wrongs. ‘My 
spirits are exhausted, and my mind subdued by a long, unthankful, 
and most invidious application to one pursuit, in which I have never 
been able to do any good.” Such was his own verdict upon his efforts 
when seeking the repose of private life at the age of seventy-four, after 
thirty years of public contention. Francis lived four years to enjoy 
this well-earned repose; he died in 1818. ~ 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
BORN A.D. 1751.—DIED A.D. 1816. 


THE history of the Sheridans would be a history of the social state of 
their times. Both the grandfather and father of the subject of our 
memoir were distinguished for their talents and attainments. The 
latter of the two was eminent as an actor, and married Miss Chamberlain, 
the writer of the well-known tale of Nourjahad, and other popular 
works. í 

Of this marriage, Richard Brinsley Sheridan was born in Dublin in 
1751. In his seventh year he was sent to Whyte’s school in Grafton 
Street. Here he was only permitted to remain for one year, at the 
end of which he was, with his brother Charles, removed to Harrow. At 
that eminent school, Dr Robert Sumner was then master, and Parr an 
under-master. It is said that these able scholars quickly discovered 
the early indieations of talent in Sheridan, and exerted themselves to 
improve it. "They found in him an aptness to learn, in a great degree 
neutralised by the idleness of an over-vivacious temper. He was a 
universal favourite among his school-fellows. He was mischievous and 
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full of pranks; but this disposition was qualified with so much wit and 
good humour, that he contrived to conciliate his masters into something 
very like connivance. The indulgence of his idleness was a great mis- 
fortune, as it prevented that steady application to learning which would 
have made him, with natural gifts of the first order, a great power in 
the politics of his time, instead of merely floating upon their surface 
without weight, and therefore without stability. Thus, also, a strong 
and craving vanity was early nursed, and became too prominently the 
spring and guide of his conduct, often leading him into degrading 
associations, and always giving a tinge to his character, which in some 
way seems to lower his most honourable actions. Anxious for admira- 
tion, and no less sedulous to maintain the reputation of a gifted idler, 
he gradually fell into a habit of secret study; and, by unobserved 
efforts, he made himself master of the principal authors read in schools. 
It is important to fix this feature of his character on the reader’s mind, 
as one of the leading clues to much that is peculiar in his after-life. 
** To seem in all things superior to effort—to preserve the dignity of 
seeming indifference—to conceal failure, and magnify success,” * are 
indeed common dispositions; and with these the heart that has been 
taught to live on the smiles of the world will become at last 
identified. 

Sheridan continued at Harrow until he had attained his eighteenth 
year, when he was removed to his father's house in London. His 
father contributed greatly to his education, and perfected him in 
grammar and oratory. The removal of his family to Bath seems to 
have placed his genius in its more appropriate soil. His fine percep- 
tions, and his disposition to satire, found ample food, in a place where 
the infirmities of human character flourish with their fullest luxuriance, 
and where, as in all such resorts of invalided fashion, sarcasm and scandal 
make their favourite abode. Here he studied human life with the eye 
of a wit, and drew that knowledge of manners, and of human weak- 
nesses and vices, which constitutes his genuine claim to the immortality 
of literature. 

The removal to Bath took place in 1770. His father’s connection 
with the stage brought the family into an immediate intimacy with that 
of Mr Linley, the celebrated musical composer. With his daughter, 
herself eminent as a vocalist of the first order, young Sheridan fell in 
love. Miss Linley was no less celebrated for her talents than for her 
beauty; and he had numerous rivals. She was the rage of the hour: 
the young men of the city were fired with admiration; and among 
Sheridan’s rivals were many of his own friends. He courted his mistress, 
as he studied, in jealous secrecy ; and while many preferred their suits, 
and were rejected, he alone passed without suspicion. No romance is 
more deeply diversified with crosses and constancy, than the history of 
Sheridan’s courtship. We must here be content to select some incidents, 
too prominent to be wholly passed without note. Miss Linley had 
been proposed for by a Mr Jong, a gentleman considered to have 
£200,000. He was accepted by her father ; but was privately applied 
to by herself, with an entreaty that he would withdraw his suit. With 
a rare generosity, Mr Long not only complied, but took upon himself 
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the responsibility of breaking off the match. Mr Linley took legal 
proceedings, and was indemnified with £3000.  : 

Among the numerous incidents belonging to this portion of our 
memoir, there was one attended by very serious consequences. Among 
the admirers of Miss Linley was a Mr Matthews, a married man, who 
was intimate with her family; and who, presuming on her profession, 
began to persecute her with attentions which could only be received 
as insults. Repelled in these odious advances, he had recourse to 
menace; and she felt herself compelled to disclose the cireumstances to 
her lover. His feelings need not be explained. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to expostulate with Matthews; but his remonstrances had no 
effect. Terrified by such ruffianly and degrading importunities, and 
disgusted with a profession which exposed her to them, Miss Linley 
came to the resolution of flight. Sheridan, who it may be assumed 
was her adviser, borrowed the necessary means from his sister, and ac- 
companied her. Her plan was to take refuge in a French convent. Of 
the achievement of this exploit we only state the main outline. The 
time was taken, when the family were engaged at a concert; and with 
a proper female companion, the fugitives made their way to London. 
There it naturally occurred that the only remedy for the dangers 
attendant upon such a step was an immediate marriage; and they were 
married accordingly. 

The romance was not to terminate with the wedding. The morti- 
fied pride of Matthews could not acquiesce in being so frustrated by a 
rival whom perhaps he had too readily despised. He satisfied his angry 
feelings by calumnies and misrepresentations, some of which appeared in 
the Bath Chronicle. These found their way to Sheridan, who wrote 
threatening vengeance; and he shortly returned, with that purpose, 
to London. He found his way at a late hour of the night to the 
lodging of Matthews, and was for a long time detained at the door, on 
pretence that the key could not be found. When this artifice failed, 
he was at length admitted. Matthews met his remonstrances with an 
altered tone, and endeavoured to appease him. With this view, he had 
recourse to lies: he told him that the reports of which he complained 
were circulated by his own brother Charles, in Bath. Sheridan at once 
went off to Bath, saw his brother, and ascertained the falsehood of the 
assertion. Both brothers returned to London, and Sheridan immedi- 
ately challenged Matthews, who showed no very keen appetite for cold 
steel, and many delays and changes of place took place on this meeting. 
At last they engaged with swords, in the Castle Tavern, Henrietta 
Street. They were not long confronted, when Sheridan contrived to 
strike his antagonist’s sword aside, and running in, caught his sword- 
arm by the wrist. Matthews asked his life, and, after some efforts at 
evasion, was compelled to retract his calumnious statements ina writing 
which was inserted in the Bath Chronicle. 

Matthews withdrew from the painful notoriety which attended this 
defeat, and attempted to shroud his wounded reputation in the retire- 
ment of his Welsh estate. He was, however, assailed by the con- 
dolences of some “damned good-natured friend,” who soon convinced 
him that he might as well meet the sword of his enemy as the tongues 
of his neighbours. How long, or by what process of persuasion and 
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mortified rumination, the courage of Matthews was roused from its 
torpor, we are not enabled to state. His valour was screwed, we pre- 
sume, “to the sticking point;” and he set off with his friend, once 
more to seek and brave the trial of cold iron. The parties again met, 
but with a different result. Unfortunately, Sheridan thought to con- 
clude the affair as on the former occasion, by a coup de main, and rushed 
upon his antagonist, laying himself quite open. He was received 
on his adversary’s point, and severely wounded. The sword coming 
against one of Sheridan’s ribs, was broken; and the parties closed and 
fell, Matthews being uppermost. On the ground, a most brutal strife 
followed, at which the seconds appear to have looked on with blameable 
remissness. Matthews, after several attempts to wound his antagonist 
with his broken sword, recovered the point, with which he wounded 
him in the belly. He received a similar wound from Sheridan, whose 
sword was also broken. His second now called out, * My dear Sheridan, 
beg your life!” This advice was also repeated by the other second; 
for this seems to have been the etiquette of such encounters. ‘No, 
by G—, I won't!" was the reply. They now resolved to interfere ; 
and the parties were, with their own consent, disarmed, and withdrawn 
from the scene. 

The result was, that a strong suspicion of the fact of their marriage 
was raised; and Sheridan's father, still hoping to guard against such 
an event, sent him for a time upon a visit to some friends in Essex. 
The youthful pair continued to guard their secret, as, both parties 
being under age, they feared the marriage might be dissolved. 
Sheridan remained in this afflieting separation, of which the suffering 
was greatly augmented by the natural jealousy of his temper ; and his 
painful apprehensions were increased by consideration of the peculiarly 
exposed condition of his wife. 

After long and wearying endurance, and some stolen interviews, Mr 
Linley became convinced of the uselessness of any effort to separate 
them, and at last consented to their marriage. A second and more 
formal celebration accordingly took place, in the spring of 1773. "The 
first step taken by Sheridan was, to refuse his consent to an engage- 
ment which had been made for his wife as a publie singer. They re- 
tired to a cottage at East Burnham, from which they removed in winter 
to London. There Sheridan's wit and reputation for talent were set off 
by his adventures, and by the accomplishments and pleasing manners of 
his wife; and they were received into the best society. Sheridan now 
commenced his brilliant career as a dramatist. In the summer of 1774, 
he had finished his well-known comedy of * The Rivals," in which he 
seems to have taken some hints from his recent adventures with 
Matthews. The first reception of this comedy was not proportioned 
to the character it afterwards attained, and still bears. It came forth 
with the errors of inexperience about it, and, among other defects, had 
that least of alllikely to pass the trial of an audience: it took four 
hours in acting—a test which few, if any, plays ever written would be 
likely to escape without some show of impatience. It was coldly re- 
ceived; but the prompt sagacity of the author took the hint, and, before 
the next representation, it was trimmed into more current form and 
dimension. It was then received with the favour due to its character- 
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istic power, and took its place as a stockpiece among the most popular 
plays in the language. Lydia Languish, Mrs Malaprop, and Bob Acres, 
will be national celebrities while our literature lasts: they have acquired . 
an immortality which the dramatist only can confer upon his creations. 

At this period, Sheridan was anxious to make his way into political 
life. He commenced by writing a reply to Dr Johnson's pamphlet, 
* Taxation no Tyranny.” His indolence, in an effort for which he had 
naturally no vocation, was perhaps the cause of his not having eom- 
pleted it. The fragments published by his biographer do not display 
much of the talent required to combat such an antagonist on such a 
subject. It was with Johnson as a proposer that Sheridan became, 
not long after, à member of the celebrated Literary Club: he was 
proposed with the observation that *he who had written the two best 
comedies of his age, is surely a considerable man." This occurred in 
1777. 

Although he did not permit Mrs Sheridan to appear on the public 
stage, yet his circumstances were not such as altogether to dispense 
with the profitable employment of her singular talents. This was 
rendered the more necessary by the extravagant habits of life into 
which he was led by his social tastes and accomplishments. Private 
concerts were had recourse to, and in some measure assisted to supply 
the wants of their profuse living. Their house became for a time one 
of the gay centres of fashion ; and if income was obtained from various 
sources, it went out something faster than it came in. But it was the 
season of youth, hope, power, high friends, and splendid attractions. 

It is indeed a curious, but melancholy consideration, that now, even 
in the heyday of his life, when the path to fortune and the attractions 
of the world, in their brightest form and hue, seemed opening before 
him, and all was enjoyment of the present, and gay hope for the 
future, the causes of ruin had already sprung up around him, and 
were slowly, yet surely, preparing a future day of gloom and deser- 
tion. There is a strong and feeling contrast between the pecuniary 
embarrassment which was entangling him, and the festal abandonment 
of his home, and the brilliant increase of his fame. Those hours which 
were not engrossed by the serious game of polities, were devoted to 
mirth and frolic. Besides the social and convivial wit for which he is 
remembered, he was equally addicted to, and successful in, practical 
jokes; and of this many curious stories have been preserved by Moore 
and other biographers. By Moore we are told, that “he delighted in 
all sorts of dramatice tricks and disguises; and the lively parties with 
which his country-house was always filled, were kept in momentary ex- 
pectation of some new device for their mystification or amusement.” 

“ The Duenna” appeared on the 21st of November, 1775, at Covent- 
garden, and it ran for ninety-five nights. The merits of this celebrated 
opera are so generally known, that it would be superfluous to offer 
any criticism upon it. In the same year, Sheridan entered into a treaty 
with Garrick for Drury Lane theatre. Garrick was about to retire into 
private life, having realised an ample fortune. They had become ac- 
quainted at the table of Reynolds, and were soon, as they should have 
been, warm friends. Garrick seems to have thought that Sheridan’s 
dramatic genius would give new life and success to the theatre, which 
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he for some years had found difficult to manage. Ten thousand pounds 
was to be paid by Sheridan. The sum was advanced by two of his 
friends, who were secured by mortgages upon his share in the concern. 
Mr Linley joined to the same amount, and Dr Fordyce to the amount 
of £15,000. The rest of the estate continued with Garrick’s partner. 

Sheridan was, as he said, resolved upon success; and he argued that 
because of this laudable resolution, success must be a consequence. Such 
a consequence must depend on means and causes, which are too often 
forgotten in the computation. Yet Sheridan had strong grounds for 
confidence: he possessed within himself a rich mine of wit and dramatic 
invention ; and had not indolence, the thirst for dissipation, and the 
ill-regulated ambition which drew him into the field of politics, inter- 
fered to relax and counteract the bent of his mind, and divert his 
talents from their proper aim, we should he inclined to think that his 
expectations would have been realised. But in addition to these dis- 
qualifying tendencies, he was utterly without that commercial prudence, 
attention, and calculation, without which the most prosperous concerns 
will come to ruin. He had not a due sense of economy, or any appre- 
hension of the real effects of debt. He spent profusely what he had, 
and what he had not, and seldom looked beyond the success or the 
triumph of the hour. 

His first effort, the alteration of Vanburgh’s comedy of “The 
Relapse,” disappointed his friends, and was a failure; the ** School for 
Scandal,” however, appeared in May 1777, and made amends. For 
years, this distinguished piece eclipsed all other dramatic productions. 
It still holds its place at the head of the comic drama. Many things 
have been written or said, tending to diminish this praise. The pains 
it cost the author have been noticed; its moral has been assailed; and 
the very authorship questioned. On the latter of these points, we do 
not consider it necessary to speak; it is simply foolish. On the others 
we may make a few remarks, as it 1s on his dramatic achievements alone 
that the true fame of Sheridan must rest. 

To say that any degree of slow and careful elaboration, by which 
the most consummate excellence of art can be produced, can diminish 
the praise of success, would display a misconception of what constitutes 
genius, and it involves a confusion between the ideas of excellence and 
rapidity, which latter is more frequently an indication and a result of 
mediocrity. The higher genius sets its aims the more difficult they are 
to reach, and the more pains does the artist bestow. Here then is 
evidently shown an inverse ratio between power and rapidity, so far as 
such inferences are to be allowed. As the standard rises, the labour 
of art becomes more and more infinite: mediocrity alone, aiming at 
little, soon arrives at its imagined perfection. If it may, with some 
speciousness, be replied, that in the actual instance under consideration, 
the application of this principle is not very precise—as promptness is 
essential to the merit of wit,—it would not be difficult to show the mis- 
conception contained in such an objection: it simply shifts the question 
from art to conversational power. The power is the same, but dif- 
ferently used: the same talent which can exhilarate and arouse the 
social circle by the rapid and rich play of point and allusion, contrast 
and comparison, is capable of the most unbounded elaboration, and is 
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subject to all the gradations of improvement. The same principle ap- 
plies to all that can be done by the power of art. The highest aim 
prescribes the deepest elaboration, and no elaboration can create the 
power. ‘A thousand years of labour could not have enabled Hayley 
to write * Comus, or Cumberland the ‘School for Seandal.’”* ‘The 
materials for this comedy seein to have been accumulating in Sheridan’s 
niind from an early period of his life, and to a considerable extent are 
to be traced to the associations of his sojourn in Bath. The steps of 
its progress have been traced by Moore in details too long for this 
work, but curiously, and on a scale of unusual breadth, disclosing the 
secrets of the midnight lamp. 

Much has been said of the defects in the conduct of the story or plot 
of this, as of Sheridan’s other plays. The real interest of the “ School 
for Scandal” is not properly to be sought in the plot, or in the progress 
of its incidents, but in the truth and happy boldness of the satire. We 
do not therefore concur in the criticism which has analysed a part of 
the design which had no existence. The truest and severest picture of 
the manners and morals of a time needs no aid from the common charm 
of the circulating library. But it challenges criticism on a different 
score—the moral perversion displayed in the brothers Charles and 
Joseph Surface,—in whose characters libertinism is adorned, and virtue 
degraded, so as to convey a corrupt and thoroughly false impression to 
the spectator. This cannot indeed be denied by the most practical 
critic, who is not ready to betray the most sacred duty of his office: 
and we must not only admit the severe strictures on the misrepresenta- 
tion which is the signal stain upon this great masterpiece; but strongly, 
as is our duty, impugn the defence which has been set up for Sheridan, 
by his admirers. It has been defended by the assertion that there was 
worse before it, and that a service was done to morals, by the exposure 
of the hypocritical Joseph Surface, while the irregularities of his 
brother are set off by the bright example of his natural virtues. Were 
open profligates commonly persons of exalted worth, and were persons 
apparently of strictly moral conduct commonly secret villains; were such 
a transposition of the realities of human nature actually to exist, some- 
thing might be said in defence of the representation. It would have 
at least the merit of truth, though it would unhappily be a better argu- 
ment for vice than it has yet been able to find. But the hypocrite 
and the libertine are the creations of the dramatist: referred to reality, 
they are among the accidents of a vicious state of society, and not pro- 
perly the subject of moral portraiture. In real life they may exist; but 
they are a morbid specimen, and should not be selected. The truth 
must be said: there was a state of society, when it was felt to be an 
object to sneer down religion and decorum, and to invest profligacy 
with the grace and dignity of virtue. The preposterous transfer was 
welcome to the gay and the vicious (the friends of the author), and was 
the honour and glory of the piece. It helped the cause of dissipation, 
and swelled the triumph of dice, drunkenness, and lewdness, against 
“grave advice with scrupulous head.” Every one knows that the 
favourite cant of open profligacy is, the charge of “hypocrisy " against 
those who scandalise it by decency; and the effect of a contrast like 
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Sheridan's, in favour of vice, must be, so far as it goes, to bring into 
disrepute all the higher moralities, and to shed a gay charm around the 
libertine. On the other hand, so far as the representation can be said 
to apply, it can have no effect whatever: the Joseph of reality still has 
his secret to himself. The profligate will wear the plume woven for 
him; but he is not bound to maintain a stock of concealed goodness, 
for some dramatic dénouement: he will be content, with Charles, to have 
eredit for virtues on the score of profligacy and vice. 

In 1778, Sheridan had made a further investment in Drury Lane, to 
the amount of £45,000. He had been reconciled with his father, and 
on this occasion used his newly acquired power to make him manager. 
It was hoped that the father's experience might compensate for the im- 
prudenee of his son. 

Garrick died in January, 1779, and Sheridan attended his funeral as 
chief mourner. On this occasion he wrote the longest of his poems. 
Of his poetry, we shall say little in this. cursory sketch. According to 
our estimate, his mind possessed no element of poetry, save rhetoric. 
As a poet, his best success is the ballad, in which point, sentiment, and 
a not unlyrical ear, combined in his behalf. This is sufficiently ap- 
parent in the songs of “ The Duenna.” 

In the same year ** The Critic” appeared, and to some extent main- 
tained the reputation of Sheridan. But the difficulties in which the 
theatre began to be entangled were beyond the powers of prose or 
verse. His father was little competent, in his old age, to deal with 
perplexities which, in a far milder form, had been too much for the 
vigour of his youth. He resigned; and the plot began to thicken on 
the road to ruin. 

But the gloomy chasm that was to swallow up the brightness of 
Sheridan’s career was for many years to be concealed by other suc- 
cesses. His brilliant powers, all pre-eminently of the social order, had 
brought him prominently into the highest circles, and made for him 
friends of the leading Whigs of the time. It had long heen the favour- 
ite object of his ambition, to try his fortune, and display his powers on 
the stage of politics. The friendship of Fox decided him. 

To pass superfiuous detail, he obtained his desire. He was brought 
into parliament as member for Stafford. A petition complaining of 
undue election gave him a favourable occasion for the display of his 
eloquence; but his début, owing to nervous excitement, was unsatis- 
factory. Such an impediment could not long retard powers of such 
an order; and though he prudently avoided committing himself for a 
time on great questions, he gradually convinced the house of his 
value. | 

The polities of Sheridan were not such as to demand our entering 
into the history of his time, or the questions which occupied orators 
and statesmen who then lived. It will suffice to adhere to a strict 
course of personal history. From the outset of his political life, he is 
to be seen as the friend and follower of Fox. While he mainly adopted 
the principles of that great man, and seconded the party movements of 
which he was the conductor, his own tact, address, and keen common- 
sense, enabled him to keep clear of many of the disadvantages of a 
violent popular faction ; and he knew how to avail himself of the con- 
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nections thus obtained, to raise his own position, and win his way to 
favour. He thus found access to the Prince of Wales, and soon attained, 
by his wit and address, the confidence and companionship of his pleas- 
ures and amusements. 

The reader is most probably acquainted with the general state of 
parties at the time: we have sufficiently described it in Burke's memoir. 
The country was menaced by the revolutions and disorders of the world 
beyond the seas, and these were supposed to be represented in the 
person and party of Fox. With this party the prince was for a time 
connected. They fought his battles, and swelled his state. His 
extravagance had led him into difficulties—his associations had involved 
him in the displeasure of the king, who hoped to break such alliances, 
and induce his heir to marry, by making it a condition of the payment 
of his debts. Such a compromise was rejected by the prince; and 
several years of painful disunion afflieted his father, and promoted the 
objects of his political friends, by making their talents useful. He was 
thrown'into the arms of as debauched and unprincipled a set of pro- 
jectors, parasites, and profligates, as ever degraded a court. 

For Sheridan, as for Fox, it is to be said, that they were actuated 
rather by their own tastes and propensities, than by any low motive by 
which men are likely to seek favour in courts. However the friendship 
of the prince might appear to promise future political advantages, their 
own tempers, passions, and pursuits, were all in the same track; and 
the prince was not one to whom any eompanion could fail to become 
attached. 

Through the whole of the protracted negotiations which were con- 
sequent upon the prinee's difficulties, Sheridan was the nearest in his 
confidence—the partaker of his counsels and of his amusements. In 
this latter capacity, his spirit of mischievous frolic had ample range ; 
and many stories are told of his exploits of practical humour. If the 
outbreaks of their gaiety were less equivocal than the nocturnal sallies 
of prince Hal, and the revelry of the Boar's Head, they were not far 
short in mischief, and far superior in wit. In that grave play of spe- 
cious knavery, which mystifies the victim of a jest, Sheridan was un- 
rivalled. Of this, the instances which have been repeated by numerous 
biographers and collectors of anecdote are numerous, and among the 
best, of their kind. 

The climax of his renown as an orator rose from the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings. It is needless to estimate the precise value of the 
praise his celebrated speech obtained: it answered the highest uses of 
praise to its object. His father died in 1788; and the attendant cir- 
cumstances, in themselves unimportant, brought into evidence the 
natural strength of his filial affections. In 1791, he received a severer 
blow, in the death of his wife. Her health had been shaken by the 
heavy labours which she undertook, to regulate and keep order in the 
tangled engagements and perplexed affairs of her husband ; in which 
she manifested the most admirable patience, industry, and talent. A cold, 
operating on a naturally delicate constitution, seems to have brought on 
her last illness. She received the most tender and assiduous attention 
from her husband, who sat up night after night by her death-bed. In 
1795, he was again married to Miss Ogle, daughter to the Dean of 
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Winchester. His party at this time was crumbling away: the views 
they had espoused had begun to be exposed by facts; and a deep 
reaction, set in motion by the eloquence of Burke, was confirmed by 
events. Sober men began to shake off the revolutionary delusions of 
the day, and to perceive the importance of rallying in defence of 
institutions. Sheridan was not slow to follow the dictates of reason, 
and became for a time the object of reproaches to the leaders whose 
intrigues for place were defeated by his address. In 1798, he brought 
out ** Pizarro "—a well-known adaptation from the German of Kotzebue. 
In 1804, he obtained the receivership of the duchy of Cornwall, from 
the Prince of Wales, ‘as a trifling proof of that friendship his royal 
highness had felt for him for a long series of years." 

In the autumn of 1807, he entered into a treaty with Mr Jones of 
Dublin, long well-known to the Irish publie as the spirited proprietor 
of Crow Street theatre. It seems to have been a part of the agreement, 
that Sheridan should write a play within the given time of three years. 
This agreement was arranged in the form of a bet for 500 guineas, 
which was agreed on by the parties in presence of Mr Richard Power 
and Mr Beecher, who joined in the bet. 

As we have already intimated, Drury Lane theatre had, from the 
beginning, been a source of embarrassment and extreme annoyance to 
its proprietors. The petty squabbles of the company of actors and 
actresses, the accumulation of debts, the doubtful and controverted 
rights, and the occasional lawsuits to which they gave rise, became too 
much even for the natural insouciance of Sheridan. This state of things 
was aggravated by an accident. He was attending a debate, when 
word came that the theatre was on fire. He left the house, and pro- 
ceeded to the scene, when he witnessed with surprising calmness the 
destruction of his whole property. 

In 1811, the arrangements for rebuilding the theatre were complete; 
among these the interests of Sheridan were attended to. He was to 
receive £20,000, out of which different claims were to be satisfied. It 
was also a stipulation, that he should have no concern or connection of 
any kind with the new undertaking, Such a condition strongly indi- 
cates the impression which existed as to his utter unfitness for any con- 
cern in the conduct of business. In truth, with every kindly, amiable, 
and generous impulse, he was incapable of bringing home to his mind 
the urgent sense of duty, of right, or of obligation, or any of the prin- 
ciples which are essential to the whole commerce of life. Such con- 
siderations were, in a mind of which buoyant levity was the characteristic 
quality, only known as elements of rhetoric, and the flourishes of senti- 
mental poetry. Moore's observations on the transaction here related, 
are too important in this point of view to be omitted. Having men- 
tioned that the adjustment of the affairs of the theatre were undertaken 
by Mr Whitbread, he proceeds; **It would be difficult indeed to find 
two persons less likely to agree in a transaction of this nature,—the 
one, in affairs of business, approaching almost as near to the extreme of 
rigour, as the other to that of laxity. While Sheridan, too, like those 
painters who endeavour to disguise their ignorance of anatomy by an 
indistinet and fuzzy outline, had an imposing method of generalising 
his accompts and statements, which to most eyes (and most of all to his 
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own,) concealed the negligence and fallacy of the details; Mr Whit- 
bread, on the contrary, with unrelenting accuracy, laid open the 
minutia of every transaction, and made evasion as impossible to others, 
as it was alien and inconceivable to himself.” The light, inconsiderate, 
and volatile frame of Sheridan’s temper was as a butterfly impaled upon 
the needle of the artist—writhing and fluttering to escape to his 
zephyrs and his flowers. Mr Whitbread did not comprehend the levity 
and the ingenuity that would load to-morrow with calamity and ruin, 
to make to-day run smoothly; and this was the life and soul of 
Sheridan. On Sheridan’s part, the collisions which arose in their pro- 
ceedings were embittered by distress and wounded pride. 

Among these annoyances, one alone requires our immediate notice 
now. He applied for an advance of £2000, for the purpose of securing 
his election for the borough of Stafford. But as this advance would 
have been premature, and anticipate the state of his accompts, it was 
refused. The refusal was perhaps harsh, but it was strictly right, and 
was peculiarly the result of Sheridan’s own conduct. It is one of the 
cases in which opinion is seldom just, and in which justice is sometimes 
difficult. 

In looking back on the history of men like Sheridan—so light, 
brilliant, and unfortunate,—we cannot help seeing through the light 
of these consecrating recollections which follow departed genius. 
There was nothing in poor Sheridan’s character to command either 
the respect or sympathy of men of strict principle and sober conduct. 
But it was nevertheless a blow that gave the last sad impulse to his 
declining career. The dark spirit of ruin, to which he had sold his 
life, had followed his progress through court, and senate, and stage, 
with invisible steps, but steady malignity of eye: it now began to 
tread closer on the heels of the victim, and to claim the fatal price. 
The known prospect of £20,000 was a dangerous signal to his creditors. 
The precise detail of the state of his affairs at this time, we have not 
been able to learn; nor is it further important than the general fact: 
he was involved beyond his means in debt, —though it is mentioned that 
there was still some balance remaining over and above the debts, to 
which he was rendered subject by the arrangements of the committee 
for the management of Drury Lane. 

We must here, in passing, say that we wholly disagree with the 
comments of some writers who throw the blame upon the neglect 
of his friends. It was the inevitable result of his own conduet, of the 
position in which he had placed himself, and of the degrading changes 
which he had undergone. It is not by darkening the reputations of 
others that a great man's memory is to be redeemed from censure. 

During the closing years of his life, changes had been taking place 
in Sheridan, consequent upon his habits, which were such as to wear 
out the very bonds of the nearest relations of life, and which must have 
rendered him less the object of sympathy, and entirely cancelled the 
common claims which pass for friendship in the world. It was felt to 
be past the reach of all effective kindness to raise him from a condition, 
not more ruinous from its actual amount of evil, than hopeless from the 
increase of those infirmities which brought it on. He was in head and 
heart, mind and body, fallen from his height, such as it was—that of a 
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wit—an ornament in the polished circles, a contributor to the amuse- 
ments of the gay, and whatever value will be claimed and conceded for 
his political life. All this was gone. And though it may so appear in 
the rapid transition of a brief memoir, it was not the change of an 
hour: he had been long working a downward way. Any one char- 
acterised by the tenth part of his folly, and without the brilliant 
energies which upheld him for an interval of forced elevation, would 
long before have been consigned to a charitable oblivion. He was felt 
to be incorrigible in the infatuation which “made him poor,” and 
would * keep him so to the last." With a fair allowance for such con- 
siderations, it ought to be neither matter of wonder nor blame that his 
friends had become alienated from one whose ways were become incom- 
patible with respect or with the habits of polished life—that he came 
only to be tolerated in regard to past claims. “The ancients, we are 
told," writes Moore, * by a significant device, inseribed on the wreath 
they wore at banquets the name of Minerva. Unfortunately, from the 
festal wreath of Sheridan, this name was now too often effaced.” This 
is gracefully said, and it became Moore to cast a flower where a harsher 
hand would fix a sterner mark; but the translation of this poetic 
language was that Sheridan had sunk into a habitual and confirmed 
drunkard. In some, caution, in some, their place in society, in some, 
their great insignificance, might enable them to retain for a time the 
countenance of ‘their worldly acquaintances, in spite of such a degrad- 
ing habit. Much is endured, because it must be endured. But poor 
Sheridan had lived on the admiration of society: he had been eulti- 
vated by the inclinations and the sympathies of men. With all his 
amiability, and the prestige of reputation, he was felt to have become 
disagreeable and disqualified, as much for the adornment of society as 
he had always been for its affairs. No kindness could sustain him above 
the level he had found for himself. 

But there is another consideration, before reproach against his great 
friends can be admitted to bejust. It should have been fairly noticed, that 
the destitute state of his finances could not have been known. He was 
nominally in the possession of several sources of income. It was only 
known that he was embarrassed, and that, with the possession of any 
assignable estate, he would be embarrassed still. The prince had been 
munificent, and a patent office had apparently secured enough for 
moderate desires. The numerous anecdotes told by Moore and others, 
could we here avail ourselves of so detailed a method, would amply 
attest the justice of these remarks. 

Sheridan had one kind and invariable friend, who never deserted 
him, or lost sight of his interest. It was the Prince-Regent. But his 
habits of debauchery and indolence, as they disinclined him to appear 
at court, prevented his presence being sought, and at this neglect, as it 
was considered, his pride took umbrage. He became pettish; and his 
friends, who did not look beyond him, naturally resented his imaginary 
wrongs. Party perverted the circumstances for the purpose of 
calumny against the Prince-Regent. And thus it was, that when the 
character and pursuits of poor Sheridan had become such as made it 
impossible for any person of rank to be his associate, or still less for 
the prince to seek him out in haunts beyond which he had in a great 
Ii. 2B lr. 
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measure ceased to exist—when he had fallen into such a condition that 
he could not be trusted a few hours to his own discretion—when lie 
himself, with some natural consciousness of what he was become, 
avoided the society of whieh he had once been the ornament—he drew 
upon himself the neglect which he courted and resented. When a man 
loses sight of his own dignity and interest, it is frivolous to demand 
that he is to be held up by others. Besides, he had himself severed 
the ties with his political friends. It is with some remorse that we 
follow the dictates of justice, in endeavouring to transfer a little mis- 
placed censure to the proper scale. We participate in the common 
prejudice which demands somewhat of tenderness towards the infirmities 
of men like Sheridan. His hapless decline is indeed a theme to awaken 
the most painful sympathy. One asks with sorrow and indignation, 
Was all this talent, spirit, amiability, success, to terminate thus? How 
brilliant the ascent !—fame, fortune, public admiration, princely favour! 
How sad the descent !—embarrassment, poverty; degradation, and 
neglect! The mortifieations aggravated by the most brilliant recollec- 
tions, and embittered by the pride of a spirit still lofty in its ruin. 

In 1815, a disorder brought on by continued intemperance became 
confirmed and incurable. His powers of digestion were gone; but his 
native strength of constitution prolonged the struggle with disease. 
He nevertheless rapidly lost strength, and in the spring of 1816 was 
entirely confined to his bed. It was in this condition that his dying 
bed was harassed by the demands of creditors. His house was beset 
by the bailiffs, and he was compelled to seek aid from his friends. 
Liberal assistance was offered by the prince-regent: it was refused, 
either to satisfy the pride of Mrs Sheridan's relations, or from a more 
respectable feeling. His distress was not such as to be admitted with- 
out something of shame. And we feel also bound to say, that some of 
his biographers, in relating his pecuniary transactions, have been so 
much enchanted by their sense of wit, as to overlook the real and 
essential character of very equivocal transaetions. 

But to conclude. Sheridan was arrested in his bed; and after keep- 
ing him a few days in terror, the bailiff was only prevented from 
removing him by Dr Baine, the physician who attended him. The 
bishop of London happening to learn of his dying state, sent an offer 
of his attendance, whieh was gladly aecepted. Sheridan joined in the 
bishop's ptayers with fervour, and appeared to have received much 
comfort. He died without a struggle, July 1816. He was interred 
in Westminster Abbey. | 


GEORGE TIERNEY. e 
BORN A.D. 1761.—DIED A.D. 1830. 


GEORGE TrERNEY's father was a native of the county or town of 
Limerick. He became a prize-agent in Gibraltar. "There his son was 
born. He received his education at Cambridge, and is said to have 
been designed for the legal profession. His course of life was altered 
by the death of his elder brothers, which made hiin master of afiluence. 
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He selected the House of Commons for his scene of exertion, and 
obtained his election for Colchester. In parliament, his distinguished 
powers of sarcasm and sneer—his prompt shrewdness, and fluent com- 
mand of a plain colloquial idiom, most adapted for the application of 


those powers, made him an adversary not much to be desired. He was ` 


remarkable for his power of caricaturing the arguments he wished to 
decry; and, as with most persons ridicule is more effective than reason, 
he was thus most formidable in the ranks of opposition, for which his 
mind was pre-eminently adapted. 

In 1798, having been accused by Mr Pitt of an opposition to * the 
bill for stopping seamen’s protections, from a wish to impede the service 
of the country,” a challenge and a duel ensued. They met, and fired 
two cases of pistols on Putney Heath, but with no result. 

Tierney took office as treasurer of the navy in Addington’s admin- 
istration—and once more, after the death of Fox. There is, however, 
little ground for any exception to the general statement, that he was a 
steady and consistent opponent to all government measures, It would 
be unfair to assert that he had not a sincere political creed, to which 
he conscientiously adhered; but there was much in his tone, manner, 
and public habit, to suggest the idea of vexatious opposition. This is 
perhaps chiefly suggested by the very artificial character of his manner 
of statement and reasoning: his points were too commonly shrewd 
appeals to prejudice and ignorance, too often merely wit. His style 
was very colloquial and full of withering sarcasms, which fell from his 
lips with such an appearance of being accidental and unpremeditated, 
that the effect of a surprise was added to every point. He had also 
considerable power of travestying the arguments of an opponent. 

Tierney again took office under Canning in the capacity of master 
of the mint. He died suddenly, January, 1830. . 


RICHARD, EARL OF DONOUGHMORE. 
BORN A.D. 1756.—DIED A.D, 1825. 


WE have already had to notice John Hely Hutchison, the father 
of the first Earl of Donoughmore. This nobleman graduated in the 
university of Dublin; and became, when of age, a member of the Irish 
parliament. He attached himself to the whigs, and took a leading part 
in the great prolonged struggle for Roman Catholic emancipation. 
With respect to his personal character as a politician, there is all reason 
to believe that he had in every act the good of Ireland at heart. 

In November, 1797, this nobleman was created Viscount Suirdale; 
and in 1800, Earl of Donoughmore. In July, 1821, he was created 
Viscount Hutchison, in the peerage of Great Britain. He was a 
Lieutenant-General in the army. He never married. His death oc- 
curred August 25, 1825. 
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ROBERT, MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY (LORD CASTLEREAGH). 
BORN A.D. 1769.—DIED A.D. 1822. 


THIS eminent nobleman was the son of the first Marquis of London- 
derry. He was educated at Armagh, and sent to Cambridge in 1786. 
He was early remarkable for the grace and suavity of his address; and 
no less so, for the cool intrepidity often so usefully displayed in his 
political life. 

On attaining majority, he stood for the county of Down, and was 
elected. He commenced his political career with the popular party. 

His début in the house, on which occasion he spoke for the right of 
Ireland to trade with India, in disregard of the chartered rights of the 
company, was successful. He was then so decided in his democratic 
leanings, that he presided at a publie dinner, where the seditious toast, 
** Qur sovereign lord the people," was drunk. He supported the cause 
of parliamentary reform, and railed as stoutly against Government as 
any of his party. But although we have no record by which to follow 
him in the change which soon occurred in his opinions, we can easily guess 
how it was probably brought about. Atatime when such men as Grattan 
felt themselves forced to draw to one side out of the swollen and angry 
eurrent of what had once been progress, but was fast becoming treason, 
it was most natural that a young politician, who had only barely joined 
it, should also withdraw from the popular party. No man could be 
more naturally unfitted to participate in the insane outbreak to which 
the United Irishmen were leading on the people. It was impossible to 
imagine the distinguished, calm, unenthusiastie Castlereagh playing the 
furious schoolboy part of a Lord Edward Fitzgerald or Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan. The court-sword of Castlereagh's intellect would have 
been singularly out of place marshalling the pikes and pitehforks of an 
Irish rebellion. 

In 1798, it will be admitted that little doubt could remain as to the 
real course of events. He then took the office of secretary under 
Lord Camden. It will be sufficient to say, that having engaged on 
the side of Government, he gave the whole force of his activity, 
talent, and address, to save the country, and put down an awful re- 
bellion. 

It would be well for Castlereagh's fame had his connection with Ire- 
land ceased with its subjugation, in 1798. The cruelty with which 
that result was accomplished appertains to a great degree to the reputa- 
tion of Lord Chancellor Clare, not to Castlereagh, and would have left 
little stain upon his memory compared with the politieal villany by 
which the union was accomplished. The country lay helpless at the 
feet of a victorious Government: Roman Catholic and Protestant 
divided by deadly hatred, had lately been cutting each other’s throats, 
and could not be expected for many a year to come, as it happened for 
the better part of a century, to unite in any cause, however much it might 
be the cause of both; the protestant population was more resigned than 
at any previous time it would have been to throwing itself into the 
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arms of England: the Roman Catholics were reckless, and sinee they 
might not have their own freedom, glad of an opportunity of helping 
to spoliate the English and protestant section of its independence; tlie 
great patriots, guardians of the national rights, had retired from parlia- 
ment, and the road seemed to lie open and unguarded to a raid upon 
the constitution of Ireland. In the first attempt, however, unexpected 
difficulties rose up on the path of the ministry. But Cornwallis, Clare, 
and Castlereagh were a triumvirate not easily to be discouraged or re- 
sisted, and they were directed in their task by the genius and deter- 
mination of Pitt. The first step was the publication of a pamphlet by 
Mr Edward Cooke, under secretary of the Civil department, which was : 
published anonymously, and intended to act as a feeler, and prepare 
publie opinion. This eame out whilst the land was still smoking with 
slaughter; and though it gave rise to violent controversy, was received 
with less indignation than it would at another time have aroused. Of 
eourse public men were soon obliged to take sides on such a question ; 
and the eonsequence to the opponents of the measure who were in 
any way dependent upon the Government was the loss of pensions and 
places. Sir John Parnell, ehancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr Fitz- 
gerald, the prime sergeant, were amongst the first examples of the 
stringent manner in which the Government meant to deal with tlie 
question. At a meeting of the bar, the only influential and indepen- 
dent body in Ireland from which Lord Castlereagh had to dread mueh 
difficulty, the diseussion and division upon the union showed 166 
against, and only 32 in favour. To judge the latter by the positions 
of honour and emolument they soon afterwards attained to, they must 
have been a very distinguished minority. Their honours included 
twenty-three judgeships, and other valuable places. Many important 
meetings besides this meeting of the bar, declared as vigorous a public 
sentiment against the suggested measure, but notwithstanding these 
expressions, the coming event itself soon followed its shadow; in the 
address from the throne at the opening of parliament, in January 1799, 
the legislative union was proposed under the usual softening veil of 
official language as a measure for “ consolidating as far as possible, into 
one firm and lasting fabric, the strength, the power, and the resourees 
of the British empire.” The address was carried in the Lords by a 
large majority, but the real fight lay in the lower House. There Lord 
Castlereagh boldly eleared up the ambiguity of the message, and 
declared that although doubtless the address did not pledge them to 
the means by which the royal wishes were to be accomplished, it was 
his intention at an early day to submit a motion to the House on thesubject 
of a legislative union. Ponsonby, Parsons, Barrington, and other fore- 
most men exposed the method of the Government, denounced the time, 
and endeavonred to bar all weighing of advantages and disadvantages by 
the non possumus argument, parliament eould not give up what resided 
uot in itself but in the people. The nation had sent it there, and it could 
not take from the nation the power of electing and sending another 
parliament to deliberate in its plaee; it could only dissolve itself. 
Lórd Castlereagh, feeling that the debate was going against him, 
interposed. He spoke with a distinguished frankness of manner which 
some great statesmen have been able to assume with so much success. 
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He hoped that personal motives would not turn away members from 
their public duty of supporting the measure; he urged the end that it 
would put to the division and turmoil of which Ireland was so weary ; 
and he promised that it would bring English capital to an impoverished 
land, and create a class of English and Scottish middlemen who would 
weld together the upper classes and the lower by forming a connect- 
ing link, and teaching them to love one another. He was followed by 
Plunket in a great speech, and in the close of the debate had only a 
majority of one, which was obtained by one of the noes pretending 
falsely that he had accepted a place equivalent to the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds—the escheatorship of Munster. Another member is said by Sir 
Jonah Barrington to have been bought by Lord Castlereagh on that 
night, under the very eyes of the House. He certainly declared that 
he was going to vote against the Union, but after some message had 
been carried by Secretary Cooke between him and Lord Castlereagh, 
it was understood by the House, from the looks that were exchanged, 
that à bargain had been struck, and in confirmation of this the member 
shortly after rose to say that he had spoken without sufficient delibe- 
ration, and had altered his mind. It was in this way that the majority 
of one was achieved, but of course it was looked upon by the publie 
as equivalent to a defeat. Pitt himself, we know, considered a majo- 
rity of fifty necessary for the ultimate carrying of the measure; but 
even to sustain the Irish ministers in their places, it was necessary to 
get a better vote from the House, if possible, as it stood. 

A second debate was brought on upon accepting the Address, but 
the result was a majority of six against the Government. This, in 
spite of Secretary Cooke's seductions, was probably owing in a great 
degree to the debate itself, in which the balance of reason and elo- 
quence was considerably upon the side of the Opposition. There was 
a very bitter passage of arms between Castlereagh and Ponsonby, in 
which the former put out powers that he had not been known to 
possess, and was severe to a degree that ministers seldom dare to show 
themselves. But again the terrible shadow of Plunket fell upon him ; 
this Ajax of debate made a direct onslaught upon the minister whose 
strength was weakness in such an unequal encounter, and who for the 
first time was observed to quail. Of course the public joy and con- 
gratulations were unbounded ; but while the ministers were indignant, 
and Lord Clare gave the people a lesson not to rejoice too much, by 
sending out a party of military to fire, Without any provocation, and 
without magistrate or riot act, upon the exulting crowd in one of the 
main thoroughfares of Dublin, the temporary reverse only gave temper 
to their resolution, by any means to carry their measure. A plan was 
devised by Pitt to gain over a small but influential class, the owners of 
boroughs, by treating their patronage as a marketable commodity, and 
appraising the value of a borough at £15,000. By this means, besides 
gaining over some powerful territorial influence, the borough votes 
were also converted. Either the patron's wishes were conformed to by 
his nominee, or if the latter was an honourable man, they felt bound 
to take advantage of the place bill lately passed by accepting a nominal 
office, The vacancies thus created by those who felt that they could 
not remain in parliament and vote against their patrons, were filled up 
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by creatures of the Government, or Englishmen and Scotsmen who 
had no connection with the country. Mr Cooke, the under-secretary, 
was diligently at work, under Lord Castlereagh's directions, in sound- 
ing right and left, trying the ground, and offering bribes. Lord Corn- 
wallis made a tour amongst the corporations, and gained the valuable 
signatures of some rebels who were shut up in prison, by offering them 
their liberty as a reward. The Lord Chancellor did the intimidation ; 
he was the grand inquisitor. A book was kept at the Castle by the 
arch-conspirator, Lord Castlereagh, who entered all the results. The 
list of members of the House of Commons, with their prices attached, 
is historical ; it is given by Plowden and Barrington. On the side of 
the Opposition a fund was raised which reached, we believe, the sum 
of £100,000, to counterbalance the corruption of the Government. 
This was not only unworthy of the honesty of the party, but it was the 
merest folly to hope to be able to bid up to the Government, with its 
unlimited powers of reward and punishment, its patronage to be be- 
stowed or withdrawn. To work a countermine against such resources 
was indeed absurd; there were ships for naval officers, regiments for 
military, judgeships for lawyers, pensions for non-professional men, 
titles for the ambitious (about forty were given away altogether), and 
a million and a-half of ready money for the purchase of seats for those 
who liked a good round sum down on the nail. For the Orangemen 
there was the security which would be gained for the church and Pro- 
testant institutions in Ireland by immerging the Roman Catholie popu- 
lation of Ireland in the general population of the empire, which seemed 
an easy trick by which to juggle away the ultimately dangerous fact 
of a Roman majority; for the Roman Catholics there was protection 
from the, Orange section, the prospect of concessions from the greater 
liberality of an English parliament, and the revenge of depriving the 
Protestants of their exclusive legislature. So everything worked satis- 
factorily ; and on the meeting of parliament in the (for Ireland) famous 
year of 1800, Lord Castlereagh gained a majority of forty-two in the 
battle which inaugurated the session, in which Grattan made his un- 
expected and startling appearance like a man called out of his grave by 
his country’s extremity. After this there was little change, for all the 
arts of bribery and seduction had been expended, and men were set in 
battle array. But few votes changed to the end of the struggle. On 
the 15th of February the measure of the Union was formally brought 
forward by Lord Castlereagh in a speech of considerable length, in 
which he asserted that the majority of the people were in favour of it; 
and he openly offered compensation to those whose interests were 
affected. The majority for the Government on this occasion was forty- 
three. This was, in fact, decisive. The large military forces in occu- 
pation of the country were used to prevent even a peaceful expression 
of opinion. Over the heads of the people of Ireland their constitution 
was being sold, but they were powerless even to "utter a protest. 
Dublin was strongly garrisoned. Military occupied the streets and 
approaches to parliament, and Castlereagh threatened, if any strong 
spirit against the Government members made it impossible for them to 
eonsummate their bargain in the capital, to remove parliament to Cork. 


After the measure had been debated in the English parliament, Lord : 
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Castlereagh introduced a bill for regulating the elections, by which the 
representation was limited to the number that Ireland was to send to 
the imperial parliament. And on the next day after the passing of 
this bill, he brought in the Act of Union, and leave was given for its 
introduction by a majority increased to sixty. His manner in moving 
the third reading is thus described by Sir Jonah Barrington :—** Un- 
varied, tame, cold-blooded—-the words seemed frozen as they issued 
from his lips; and, as if a simple citizen of the world, he seemed to 
have no sensation on the subject.” Of course, when the question was 
put from the chair by Mr Foster, the speaker, who was one of the 
most earnest opponents of the measure, there was no question that the 
‘Ayes’ had it. It only remained for Lord Castlereagh to bring in 
the conipensation bill, by which £15,000 was awarded to each patron 
of a borough for the loss of this source of wealth, and with a not un- 
characteristic act, the last Irish parliament terminated its own exist- 
ence. There is much to be said in extenuation of Lord Castlereagh’s 
manner of carrying the Union. From his point of view the end was 
righteous, and the means sanctioned, if not sanctified, by custom and 
precedent. Men of the world take their measures of right and wrong 
from man’s judgment, and not from any religious or abstract stand- 
point; and there can be no doubt that, even in the day in which we 
write, the guilt of political corruption is not established in the mind of 
mankind in general: scarcely any one has such fine perceptions as to 
perceive it so clearly as the guilt and disgrace of dishonesty in private 
transactions. But in Lord Castlereagh’s day Sir Robert Walpole’s 
example was not far removed; and corruption had been the habitual 
mode of carrying on his Majesty’s Government in Ireland from time 
out of mind. ` 

As a matter of course, Lord Castlereagh became extremely unpopular 
in Ireland, and a standing mark for abusive language, which, in this 
instance, sank below even its usual level of decency and propriety. In 


the county of Down, he was rejected by his former constituents, and . 


compelled to come into parliament on borough interest. 

To follow his carcer in England would demand very considerable 
detail of English and European polities, which would draw us out of 
the circle to which we have mostly limited our memoirs, viz., the interests 
and affairs of the Irish nation. We must therefore confine ourselves to a 
very brief sketch of Lord Castlereagh's greater career in the imperial 
councils. 

In 1805, he was appointed secretary at war and for the colonies; 
and, with some interruptions, he retained office till the event of his 
quarrel with Mr Canning, on which heresigned. In 1812, he succeeded 
the Marquis of Wellesley as foreign secretary, in which office he con- 
tinued till his death. 

In this position his lordship was maintained by his consummate address 
and power of management, his unwearied industry and steadiness of 
purpose, and by the influence which these qualities were adapted to 
acquire and preserve. His ability was efficiently employed in the main- 
tenance of the war policy; but we cannot say that we consider his abilities 
were fairly on a level with the great emergencies of the time. He can- 
` not indeed be considered as responsible for the errors, on a great scale, 
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which protracted, and well-nigh frustrated the objects of the war. It 
had too much been the established usage, to attempt to govern the 
movements of foreign campaigns from the cabinet. The consequence 
was, not only a deficiency in provisions for the war, but the counterac- 
tion of the talent and professional experience by which alone war can 
be well conducted. On several occasions national disgrace and public 
discouragement were risked and incurred by insufficient and ill-sup- 
plied forces, and generals hampered by unskilful orders. We do not 
believe that the commander whose genius (under Providence) achieved 
the ultimate triumph of British arms in the Peninsular war, could have 
directed its operations from his seat in Downing Street. But these 
misarrangements, which frustrated British valour and military talent, 
were happily terminated in 1809, when the Marquis of Wellesley suc- 
ceeded to the war-office. 

On the close of the war, Lord Castlereagh went over to the congress 
as plenipotentiary for England. We cannot enter upon the proceed- 
ings of the congress, or of the kings and ministers of whom it was 
composed; but its results had no slight influence on the fortunes 
and reputation of the subject of this memoir. While we are ready 
to vindicate the general principles of policy which were on that 
occasion publicly recognised by the powers of Europe, we consider 
it evident enough, that in the train of dispositions and arrange- 
ments, the secret views of self-interest were strongly roused, 
and asserted themselves in keen diplomatic manceuvres to which the 
genius of the Marquis of Londonderry, or the degree of influence and 
authority which he could command, were far from being equal. His 
personal spirit, his honour, and his sincerity in principles ostensibly 
adopted, were at variance with influences which he did not know how 
to meet, or how to resist. It is probable that he was too prompt to 
trust the sincerity of royal intriguers, and their subtle ministers. But, 
however this may have been, there is every reason for believing that, in 
the result, his lordship found many strong grounds for dissatisfaction 
with his own share in the proceedings of the congress. ‘The interests 
of England were not merely suffered to be the last, but were seemingly 
neglected; and the lesser powers and communities of Europe were 
treated with injustice and wrong. The high spirit and political in- 
tegrity of the marquis were evinced by a dignified protest against some 
of the most reprehensible acts of the sovereigns. But the sense of the 
little he had been able to effect in counteracting what he condemned, 
or effecting what he considered right, fell heavily on his spirits,—over- 
wrought with toil, perplexity, and anxious care. He had, from nearly 
the commencement of his public life, been exposed to a current of 
vexations, such as would, in one-tenth of the time, have killed most 
other men. He was the mark of popular hatred, for his firm opposi- 
tion to the principles of revolt and change; he was subject to a sense 
of the mortifying disrespect of the abler men of his own party, who 
held his lordship's abilities in less esteem than satisfied his pride. His 
ambition, exposed to frequent checks and mortifications, was much, 
though secretly irritated. His great self-command, and excellent com- 
mon-sense, prevented these circumstances and affections from tainting 
his ordinary manner or conduct; but they made triumph essential, and 
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defeat or humiliation deadly. In the triumphs of England he had 
obtained his share, from the cordial excitement of public feeling; but 
with the return of calm, a cold reaction was to follow, together with 
the keen-eyed criticism of the ablest opponents, both political and 
personal. A fearful and protracted reaction was to commence—a long 
reckoning was to be paid—events were to set in which would disappoint 
the expectations of the public mind of Europe—what he had done, and 
failed to do, were to be sifted with a firm hostility. What was wrong 
would be visited with the castigation of justice, severe in its moderation; 
—what was right would be assailed with the foul missiles of democra- 
tic journalism and oratory. Of this, much may well be assumed to 
have been present to his lordship’s mind, of which the imposing habitual 
calmness was rather the result of pride than of stoicism. 

The consequences became quickly apparent: he was soon observed 
to have lost much of his wonted placidity of manner, and to be occa- 
sionally absorbed, and often irritable. While thus affected, another 
congress was resolved on by the European powers. The marquis had 
. strongly protested against any further congresses, and had come to very 
altered views with respect to what had been done, and the course, in 
justice, to be pursued. But he had entangled himself, it is affirmed, by 
pledges, and in such a position was once more appointed to represent 
Great Britain in the game of diplomacy. 

A mean spirit and an unprincipled breast could have found no diffi- 
culty in the position, not uncommon with great men in the world of 
polities. The lofty spirit of the marquis sunk under its intolerable 
pressure. This began more plainly to appear in the arduous session 
of 1822. It has been mentioned that the king, after having on one 
occasion given him audience, wrote to Lord Liverpool, expressing his 
alarm for the marquis, whose incoherent talk suggested fears for his 
intellect, and urging to have medical advice obtained. The marchioness 
was at nearly the same time, on the same day perhaps, similarly alarmed 
by the same appearances; and his lordship’s physician was sent for. 
The family were at the time about to proceed to North Cray, their 
country residence. Shortly after, they set out. In one or two days 
after that, by previous agreement with the marquis, Dr Bankhead pro- 
ceeded to the country, and found him labouring under a heavy nervous 
attack. On the next day this continued, and indicated derangement 
by one of its most usual indications, the morbid suspicion of conspiracy. 
The following morning, his lordship was seen to rush into his dressing- 
room, whither Dr Bankhead, on being apprised of the circumstance, 
followed him. He just arrived in time to witness, but late to interrupt, 
the last fatal deed. The marquis, standing with his back to the doctor, 
was in the act of cutting his throat. He perceived the doctor coming 
forward, and called out— Bankhead, let me fall upon your arm; it is 
all over!” The carotid artery was cut, as by the skill of an anatomist, 


with a narrow but deep wound, which must have been guided by deli- 
berate inquiry. “The most expert surgeon, if endeavouring to ex- 
tinguish human life with the utmost promptitude, could not have effected 
the object more scientifically.” * 

The marquis was exposed to many disadvantages. He was a man of 
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the noblest moral constitution of mind—high-spirited, honourable, and 
independent. He possessed also considerable talents; but they were 
far inferior to the positions in which his ostensible and specious advan- 
tages placed him. An exterior appearance of the noblest order, both 
in person and countenance—a graceful address, and much that was the 
result of real goodness—with official expertness, and considerable 
powers as a debater—together with the advantages of rank, combined 
to raise him to an eminence which, under ordinary circumstances, he 
might have maintained without failure. 

But he had to contend with emergencies which demanded powers of 
the highest order—if indeed, any human powers could come with 
honour out of the responsibility embraced by his lordship. ‘There was 
a rising change of public spirit, which was in some measure casting off 
the ancient conventions of the social state: it appeared, as such changes 
too often must, in the form of license, insubordination, and the denial 
of all principles. ‘The onward wave of human progress is, indeed, little 
governed by human wisdom or goodness: it may be the result of some 
real defect in the constitution of things; but it usually takes the form 
of anti-social designs, exactions, and crimes. Hence, in troubled times, 
a strong control becomes essential to preserve the peace of society and 
the integrity of its main institutions ; while yet a progress is silently 
and unnoticed working its way, both in the position of things, and the 
opinions of parties, which afterwards gives force to retrospective enmity, 
when those who had to struggle with the emergencies of one time are 
pursued by vindictive recollections in another. 


MAJOR GEN. SIR R. R. GILLESPIE, R.C.B. 
BORN A.D. 1766.—DIED A.D. 1814. 


Rospert ROLLO GILLESPIE was born at his father's house, in the 
county of Down, in January 1766. His family was of the first respec- 
tability in that county. His father, having no children from two suc- 
cessive marriages, when he again became a widower, married Miss 
Bailie of Innishangie, in the same county. Of this marriage, the 
sole fruit was the subject of this memoir. Brought up in great 
affluence he was rather wild at the dangerous age between boyhood and 
manhood; he showed no inclination for the bar to which his father 
destined him, and at last his wish to enter the army prevailed, and a 
cornetcy in the third horse carbiniers was purchased. 

A considerable time occurred before he was placed in the way of 
distinction by actual service; and in the meantime we have only to 
mention his marriage, in 1786, with the fourth daughter of Mr Taylor, 
of Taylor’s Grange, in the county of Dublin. 

In 1791 he had the misfortune to lose his father. In the same year; 
he obtained the step of lieutenant in the 20th regiment of light dragoons. 
He had, with the feelings of a married man and a landed proprietor, 
been for some time inclining to quit the military life: he now determined 
to join his regiment in Jamaica. 

On the voyage, he had a narrow escape from shipwreck; and, on the 
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first night of his arrival, was so unfortunate as to sleep in a bed recently 
oceupied by one who had died of the yellow fever. He eaught this 
dreadful disease, and remained for two months in a doubtful struggle 
between life and death. 

On his recovery, he took part in the expedition to St Domingo, and 
again on the attack on Tiburon, at which he was in command of a 
troop. Along with a Captain Rowley, Gillespie swam to shore with a 
message summoning the governor to surrender, and would have been 
put to death had it not been that the governor wore some masonic 
insignia, and he made a sign which was recognised and saved his life. He 
took a distinguished part in the successful attack which followed, and 
returned to England covered with wounds and honour. Having re- 
turned to the West Indies, he took part with great credit in the military 
operations carried on by several generals, and before the evacuation 
of St Domingo had risen to the rank of major. 

It was about this time that he was attacked at midnight in his 
quarters by several assassins. He was roused from his sleep by a 
dreadful cry. Starting up, he seized his sword, and ran down stairs. 
His servant was severely wounded. On the major's appearance, eight 
ruffians rushed upon him. He defended himself with skill and presence 
of mind, and six of his assailants gave proof of his valour with their 
bodies: the remaining two fled. He received several severe wounds, 
and lay for some time in a doubtful state, but at last slowly recovered. 
His fame was, by this exploit, spread far and near; but as it was ac- 
companied by reports of his death, his mother was so affected by the 
shock, that she fell ill and died. 

On his recovery and return to Jamaica in 1799, he was promoted to 
the lieutenant-coloneley of the 20th dragoons, and was honourably 
mentioned in the House of Assembly. He was presented by the 
Jamaica legislature with a sword of honour, and it was noted that he 
twice led the storming party in attacks on the enemy’s forts. 

Having returned to England with his regiment in 1802, the malicious 
calumnies of a brother officer induced him to demand to be tried by 
a court-martial; but the utter groundlessness of the charges was so 
well known in military circles that it was at first refused. The 
slanders, however, becoming more widely spread, the commander-in- 
chief at length consented, and the most searching inquiry had the effect 
of showing not only Colonel Gillespie’s freedom from blame, but his con- 
spicuous merit. Having exchanged in 1805 into the 19th light dragoons, 
then in India, he performed the journey overland, which was then a 
dangerous feat. In Hamburgh he was saved from being made a 
prisoner to the French by a friendly hint from Napper-Tandy ; falling 
in with the Austro-Russian army, “an illustrious personage” robbed 
him of a valuable fowling-piece: and in the Euxine, it was only by 
his usual dauntless courage that he prevented his ship from making for 
a pirate’s harbour, where the design was to deliver him up a prisoner. 
On his way to Aleppo, he discovered that an Arab chief was about to 
murder him for his arms; bnt the distinguished vagabond being taken 
suddenly ill, Colonel Gillespie, by some strong medicine he had with 
him, cured his host and saved his own life. Soon after arriving at 
Bombay, he was appointed to the command of Arcot, and in this 
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position he performed another of those feats of personal prowess which 
made him a sort of modern paladin. A sepoy mutiny took place at 
Bellore, and it was only by a fortunate accident that Colonel Gillespie 
was not there at the time, as he had been invited by the com- 
mandant. ‘The next morning the news reached him that there had 
been a massacre of the British, but that a few still held out in a bastion 
of the fortress. Collecting a troop of dragoons, and followed by some 
guns, he set out ata gallop, and far outstripping his men, was recognised 
by a sergeant, who had served with him in the West Indies, riding to 
the rescue. Bellore was a considerable fortress, and probably when the 
sepoys beheld the redoubtable colonel riding alone to its capture, their 
aim was put out by surprise, for he rode safely through their fire, and 
made his way to the bastion where British colours still were flying. 
The soldiers drew him up by a chain made of their belts, and putting 
himself at their head he led a bayonet charge. A tremendous conflict 
ensued ; the numerous force of Sepoys, commanded by native officers, 
fought with desperation; but the bayonet in those days was the weapon 
of England, and the handful of British soldiers put them to flight after 
about a hundred had been killed; then the guns came up and the 
rout was complete. It was supposed that Tippoo Sahib was privy to 
the rising, and but for Gillespie’s interference the palace would have 
been attacked. By the relief of Bellore, which General Cradock spoke 
of in his despatch as a “ military wonder,” the Carnatic was probably 
saved, as a general mutiny had been planned in case of success. 
Colonel Gillespie received the thanks of the Indian Government and 
the appointment of inspector of cavalry, but by some military intrigue 
he soon after lost his post. To continue in active service, the colonel 
exchanged in 1807 to the Royal Irish, and in 1809 to the 25th light 
dragoons—with the former he distinguished himself in the Punjab, 
where he commanded the cavalry. In 1811, he accompanied Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty to Java, which had been taken from the Dutch, 
and was held by a powerful French force. His military talent princi- 
pally directed the arrangements, and as usual, his own knightly valour 
outshone everything else. He commanded the advance: at Batavia he 
drove back the French columns at the head of his advanced guard : at 
Welterweeden he helped to rout them from their strong position. But 
it was in the attack upon the almost impregnable camp of Cornelis that 
he most distinguished himself. He was entrusted with the principal 
attack, and took the command of the storming party. The supports 
were to be brought up by Colonel Gibbs ; but having reached the point 
of assault a little after midnight, Gillespie could hear or see nothing of 
them. When after surmounting all kinds of obstacles, the advance had 
come within gunshot of the enemy's videttes, and the darkness began 
to grow dangerously transparent, and still no supports had come up, 
after retiring into a concealed position and vainly pausing in expectation, 
he determined to push on at all hazards. The possession of the pass- 
word enabled him to pass the first sentinels, and then giving the word 
“forward,” Gillespie dashed forward with his five hundred men; the 
French picquet was killed or captured, and the occupants of the nearest 
redoubt had not time to load before the stormers were upon them, and 
not a man escaped. The blaze of blue lights and rockets now arose, 
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and the French camp was all alive; but without a moment's toss of 
time, Gillespie still pressed on through masses that attacked from every 
direction, and the fire of guns turned upon him, and secured the bridge 
over the Slokan which was the passage into the enemy’s lines. From 
this he carried a redoubt within the body of the works, and though the 
French swarmed upon them like bees, his handful of soldiers pressed on 
still with the bayonet in the face of a tremendous fire, and forced the 
assailants to give way. Colonel Gibbs came up at last with the 
supports, but just then a magazine blew up and great numbers on both 
sides were killed by the explosion. Gillespie was fortunately unhurt, 
and fighting at the head of his men, took the French general Jauffret 
prisoner himself, and clearing the redoubts, pushed on to the reserve 
and park of artillery. In the last stand which the enemy made here, 
he received a severe contusion and fainted from the blow and the 
fatigue of his exertions, but quickly recovering, he mounted an artillery 
horse and headed the pursuit. An attempt was made to rally in con- 
siderable force, but Gillespie put himself at the head of the cavalry 
which, charging in sections, bore down all resistance. In this encounter 
he slew a colonel of the enemy and took another general prisoner. A 
thousand French fell in the works, and several thousands in the retreat, 
while five thousand prisoners were taken. Sir Samuel Auchmuty’s 
despatch concluded with a just tribute to the heart and arm of that 
glorious victory, ascribing the success to Gillespie's “ gallantry, energy, 
and judgment.” He remained in military command of the island, 
where the conspiracies of the native princes made great cireumspection 
necessary ; and in an expedition against the Malays of Sumatra, gained 
the highest distinction by his admirable generalship and the success to 
which he carried the expedition. On his return, he found the Sultan 
of Java in revolt: and as the expeditionary forces had not yet returned, 
the British were but a handful against a nation. The Dutch fort was 
worthless, and it was necessary to take the open field. After some nego- 
tiations, which the Sultan naturally ascribed to fear, an attack was made 
upon him in his own stronghold, and the colonel as usual distinguished 
himself as a stormer. He received a severe wound in this successful 
attack ; and for his gallant service was promoted to the rank of major- 
general. The commander-in-chief in the general orders passed a long and 
glowing eulogium upon his career of personal intrepidity, successful 
generalship and prudent management of affairs. An attempt of the war- 
like mountain tribes of Nepaul to seize a fertile tract of British territory 
soon again called him to active service. 

An army of 30,000 men, under four commanders, marched to the 
borders of Nepaul. While the extreme right was directed to march 
upon the enemy’s capital, the division immediately intrusted to major- 
general Gillespie was directed to march towards the district of the 
Dhoon, to occupy the valley of Desrah. The two right divisions 
entirely failed to enter the difficult country on the points to which 
they marched. General Gillespie made good his way to the Dhoon, 
where his operations were properly to commence. 

The formidable fortress of Kalunga stood in the teeth of his advance, 
and he had unfortunately weakened his force by detaching a portion of 
it to reinforce Colonel Ochterlony. The fort of Kalunga stood, by his 
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own description, “on the summit of an almost inaccessible mountain, 
and covered with an impenetrable jungle—the only approaches com- 
inanded, and stiffly stockaded.” He, nevertheless, considering the 
necessity of the occasion, and perhaps remembering the success of more 
formidable undertakings, determined to atack this fortress. 

The dispositions for a simultaneous attack from different quarters 
were made with great judgment; and during the night, batteries were 
erected on advantageous heights. But the signal guns which were to 
have set the various divisions in motion, were unfortunately not heard by 
half the forces, and the messengers despatched were intercepted. In the 
belief, however, that supports were close at hand, Gillespie ordered 
the assailing column to advance. The attack was perfectly successful, 
but the other troops not arriving, the column was unable to maintain 
its position. Feeling the emergency, Gillespie left the batteries with 
the declaration that he would take the fort or lose his life in the 
attempt. The troops were cheered when they saw their general place 
himself in front, with a calm and eneerful courage on his face; while 
he addressed Captain Kennedy with these words :—“ Now, Kennedy, 
for the honour of the county Down." 

The word was given, and the men rushed forward with spirit. But 
While their heroic leader was cheering them onward with his hat and 
sword, he received a ball in his heart, and fell lifeless. 

Subsequent information leaves no doubt that, but for this fatal event, 
the assault would have been successful. His fall at once suspended it; 

- and the next in command ordered a retreat. 

England was fully sensible of the loss her arms sustained in General 
Gillespie; and all the honours that could be conferred upon the dead 
were freely bestowed upon him. The cenotaph, however, neither spreads 
nor perpetuates its report; and one of the greatest of Irish soldiers, 
owing to the exciting events occurring at the same period nearer home, 
and the remoteness and obscurity of the Indian wars, retains no fame 
proportioned to his desert. 
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BORN A.D. 1766.—DIED A.D. 1836. 


Sır WinLLIAM Cusack SMITH was the son of Sir Michael, the first 
baronet, who was a distinguished lawyer, one of the barons of the 
exchequer, and finally master of the rolls. 
Sir William was born 1766; he graduated at Oxford. During his 
` early years, he became acquainted with Burke, who formed a very high 
opinion of his character and abilities. That these latter were of a high 
order, there can be no reasonable doubt, as many of his literary com- 
positions remain. They manifest a perfect command of style and con- 
siderable ingenuity. ; 
He was called to the bar in 1788. We find many curious and inter- 
esting notices of him in the bar history and correspondence of that 
period. He was very highly esteemed among his contemporaries ; but 
he was easily offended, and subject to depression and fits of sus- 
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pieion. In consequence of this constitution of mind, his intimacies 
were liable to be sometimes crossed by misunderstandings, which not 
being founded on any substantial ground, were not easily removed 
by ordinary means; but his fearless honesty and lofty principles often 
terminated them in a manner as honourable as they were peculiar. We 
shall relate one instance. Smith, we should first mention, was remark- 
ably endowed with that high moral sense, that a passing thought un- 
favourable to the moral character of an acquaintance had the effect of 
lowering him in his regard to a degree approaching detestation ; and so 
great was his nicety, that it was not at that time easy to avoid offend- 
ing it. With this chivalric infirmity it may be conceived how easy 
it was to fall under his disfavour. Such once chanced to be the 
misfortune of one of the most illustrious of his bar friends, though from 
what cause has not been stated; but so it was. Bushe, then his junior 
at the bar, was surprised by a sudden coldness and estrangement of 
manner, which nothing had occurred to account for. Smith, however, 
continuing to display towards him a gloomy, cold, and somewhat petu- 
lant manner, the two talented and high-spirited young men ceased to have 
any communication. During the interval, the manner of Smith became 
more and more gloomy and depressed, when one day they happened on 
circuit to dine in the same company in Philipstown. Smith left the 
room immediately after dinner. After sitting for a couple of hours 
longer, Bushe proceeded to seek his lodging. It was a cold damp stormy 
night, and quite dark. He had not proceeded many paces from 
the door, when he felt himself lightly touched on the shoulder, and 


accosted by a voice which he immediately recognised as that of Smith, ' 


saying in a tone peculiarly his own,—*I want to speak to you;” his 
friend went aside with him, when Smith addressed him,—* This town 
smites me with the recollection of your kindness to me, and of my un- 
kindness to you; I have to request that you will, without any explan- 
ation, suffer me to call you again my friend,— you will be sorry to hear, 
what I deserve very well, that my conduct to you has injured my 
health." Now, the same authentic source from which we have this an- 
ecdote, also enables us to say, that the whole of this wrong, which so 
deeply affected the trembling sense of justice in Smith's mind, amounted 
to nothing more than having for a time entertained some notion in- 
jurious to his own high estimate of his friend; but which, by closer obser- 
vation, or maturer reflection, he saw reason to give up. Such was the 
delicacy of Mr Smith's honour and conscience, that he felt it to be a 
crime to wrong a friend even in thought. 

Mr Smith's rise at the bar was proportioned to his high qualifications. 
So early as 1795, he became king's counsel. He represented the county 
of Donegal in the last Irish parliament. When the question of the 
Union was agitated, he at first took the adverse part, and was among 
the majority by which this measure was rejected on its first proposal in 
parliament in the session of 1799. In the interval between this and the 
introduction of the same measure in the next year, he had been led to 
a more full review of the question; and having, according to his nat- 
ural tendency, taken it up on more general and speculative grounds, he 
eame to the opposite conclusion. As there continued for a long time 
much reproach against those who voted for the Union, and especially 
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against those who in any way obtained any personal advantage in con- 
sequence, or apparently in consequence, of their conduct on that occa- 
sion, a few remarks are necessary in justice to baron Smith. He was one 
of those few men who could have pursued the exact course which he 
adopted at that time, without affording fair ground for any malignant 
construction, because the extreme length to which he carried his inde- 
pendence of character—the zeal for principles—the spirit of defiance 
with which he asserted his views of right, both accounted for his opin- 
ions, and for the course by which he acted upon them. Among all 
who were personally acquainted with him, there was not the smallest 
doubt as to the perfect sincerity of his motives. His conduct was in this, 
the same as in numerous lesser instances with which the experience of 
his bar friends was familiar; and every one knew the spirit with which 
he rejected all consideration but his own view of a question, so that, 
indeed, it was felt that he never could be depended upon as a party man. 
It was known that at any moment he would pause and hesitate on the 
lightest doubt, and conscientiously turn, if his opinion were to undergo 
achange. Smith firmly convinced himself on the occasion; and con- 
tinued through life to argue strenuously in support of the principle of 
the Union. His appointment as solicitor-general, in 1800, was a step 
to which he was eminently entitled, and would have been obtained, had 
he adopted the contrary course of politics. But when, in 1802, he was 
raised to the bench, and succeeded his father as a baron of the exchequer, 
the appointment necessarily gave offence to the factions, and through 
them to the multitude. The fact had little chance to be fairly weighed ; 
nor was it easy to separate the man from the circumstances under which 
he obtained this latter promotion. The promotion must be allowed to 
have been the result of service on the Union question ; but there was as 
certainly no bargain. The baron was the only man of talent who 
espoused the ministerial party, such happening to be the result of his 
own view of the question. He was too important an ally not to be val- 
ued: the rest, rightly viewed, was matter of course. 

On obtaining his seat on the bench, baron Smith, still young, and in 
the most vigorous perfection of his faculties, began to turn his mind to 
the more profound study of law. For this his mind was eminently 
qualified. He signalized himself as an able and expert writer on legal 
questions, on some of which his essays are of considerable interest. 
As a judge, he cannot be praised above his deserts. He carried to 
the bench, not only the skill and talent of a lawyer; but the liberal and 
humane sense and wisdom of a Christian philosopher. 

At a late period of his life, the baron took justifiable alarm at the 
violence of the democratic party in Ireland. The increase of Ribbon- 
ism rose for a time to a truly alarming pitch. Murder was uncontrolled; 
and the law, sufficient in itself, was frustrated by the cowardice or party- 
spirit of provincial juries. It was under these cireumstances that the 
baron was induced, by his strong constitutional feelings, to adopt a 
course which soon made him the object of much party animosity. On 
his circuits, he delivered a series of charges, of which it was the purpose 
to counteract the fatal influence, then operating on the minds and ver- 
diets of juries. In the execution of this task, strictly within the duty 
of a judge, baron Smith could scarcely have avoided being more d less 
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identified with a party. He certainly laid himself open to the attack 
which was made upon him in parliament, of leaning to one side, and be- 
ing lenient to delinquencies of the loyal, and severe on the popular 
arty. 

j The baron's reputation as a judge, and the strong sense of the state 
of things which existed in Ireland, were in his favour. The govern- 
ment was hostile, but it was an administration without weight, and his 
friends in the House were earnest and effective, so that the storm rolled 
harmlessly by; addresses from the grand juries were poured in to the 
baron, to congratulate and compliment him on the occasion, and he re- 
plied to all in short and pithy answers, which attraeted great attention 
by their elegance and style, and by the variety of their language. They 
were perhaps not less remarkable for the point and freedom with which 
he reasserted the principle of his charges, and vindicated himself. 

Of the personal foibles and infirmities of a mind which it cannot be 
denied was subject to some eccentricities, it is enough to say that the 
baron was both respected and esteemed by the high-minded and light- 
hearted profession, to which he must be admitted to have been an 


ornament. We have some reason to suspect that his eccentricities 








became aggravated towards the close of his life, by the natural effects 
of old age. . 


RICHARD, MARQUIS WELLESLEY. 
BORN A.D. 1759.—DIED.A.D. 1842. 


AMONG the illustrious names which figure in the history of Ireland, 
few indeed, in all important respects, are more honourable than 
Wellesley: if great services afford the test of comparison—none. The 
original paternal name of the family was Colley.* Walter Colley, or 
Cowley, was Solicitor-general of Ireland in 1537. From this gentle- 
man the family is traced, for seven descents, to Richard, who, on suc- 
ceeding to the estates of the Wellesleys of Dangan castle, an Anglo- 
Saxon family of very ancient standing, settled in Ireland from 1172, 
adopted the surname and arms of Wellesley. - 

Garret Wellesley, first earl of Mornington, was justly celebrated 
for his high musical genius, having composed several glees which 
were successful in obtaining the prizes and medals given by the glee 
club. His church music still continues to be played, and to be much 
admired. This nobleman married a daughter of the first lord Dun- 
gannon. The eldest son of this marriage was the marquis Wellesley. He 
was first sent to Harrow, from which, with several others, he was expelled 
in consequence of a rebellion in the school, in which he took part. He 


was then plaeed at Eton. Here his reputation stands unquestionably | 
fixed by the severest test of comparison, having been preferred by the | 


master to Porson. Such distinctions are not always clear of imputations 
of favour. In this instance, however, it was as authentic as honourable. 
Lord Brougham relates the incident to which we would refer—“ When 
Dr Goodall, his contemporary, and afterwards headmaster, was exam- 


*Burke’s Peerage. | 
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ined in 1818 before the Education Coinmittee in the House of Com- 
mons, respecting the alleged passing over of Porson, in giving promotion 
to King’s College, he at once declared that the celebrated Grecian was 
not, by any means, at the head of the Etonians of his day; and, on be- 
ing asked by me (as chairman) to name his superior, he at once said 
lord Wellesley." 

From Eton he entered Christehureh College, Oxford, where he 
eminently sustained the reputation he had acquired at Eton. A pub- 
lieation long after issued, put the world in possession of his beautiful 
compositions in Latin verse. We cannot dwell upon the incidents of 
this period of his life. He came to the age of manhood at a time when 
youths distinguished for talent, and having thevantage ground of station, 
were invited into a brilliant field of distinction. It was the day of 








Grattan, and Curran, and Bushe, and Plunket, in the Irish, and of Pitt, . 


Fox, and Burke, in the British House of Commons. It was also a season 
of intense politieal exeitement, when great changes were passing 
through their courses, and greater still beginning to open on the eye of 
the age. The French Revolution was creating danger and alarm 
throughout Europe. It was a favourable time for acquiring political 
experience and for exereising the youthful energies of a man like the 
elder Wellesley. In 1784 he was returned for Beeralston to the English 
House of Commons, and in the same year took his seat as Earl of Morn- 
ington in the Irish parliament. Into the early stages of his career it is 
not necessary to enter minutely. It will be enough to state that in 1786 
he was appointed a lord of the treasury, and that he continued to hold 
this post until 1797, when he was chosen to succeed Lord Cornwallis as 
Governor-General of India. During his parliamentary career he took 
a considerable part in the debates, and his speeches were distinguished 


by the fervency of their loyalty and the abhorrence they expressed of | 


the principles of the French Revolution. He enjoyed in consequence 
the favour and confidence of George the Third, with whom he had much 
intercourse, and he was created a member of the Privy Council in 1793. 
On his Indian appointment he was raised to the peerage of England 
by the title of Baron Wellesley of Wellesley, in the county of Somerset. 
The time was one when our Indian empire was in the extremity of 
danger: it had a powerful enemy at hand in the person of Tippoo, 
sultan of Mysore. His possessions had already been lessened and his 
power crippled in two disastrous wars with England, in which, notwith- 
standing a powerful artillery and the assistance of numerous European 
officers whom he had taken into his pay, he was decisively defeated. But 
he was firmly possessed with a presentiment in which as a Mahometan 
he placed the blindest faith, that he was destined to expel from India 
her infidel conquerors. For six years, from his defeat by Cornwallis, 
who had besieged him in his capital, he was laying deep his plans for 
the accomplishment of this design, and, warned by previous reverses, 
making preparations on a far greater and more complete scale. Although 
endeavouring to conceal his hostility until the favourable moment, he 
was completely distrusted by the English government, his vices and 
duplicity being too well known not to render him suspected. Many 
circumstances had during this interval been turning in his favour. He 
had preserved peace and striven to gain friends among the surrounding 
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rajahs. The war between England and France had given him promise 
of an infinitely more important ally, and it had strengthened his force 
of European officers. The Nizam, who was England's chief native ally, 
had suffered a great diminution of territory and power. A French army 
was direeted to the Isle of France, and the French possessions in India 
were fully armed. But the greatest circumstance of all those which seemed 
to favour the plans of Tippoo Sultan, was Bonaparte's expedition to Egypt, 
by which that eountry and Syria had been secured as a basis of operations 
against the British empire of India. Tippoo had received an epistle from 
the already greatest of European commanders .to the following effect: 
—“ Bonaparte to the most magnificent Tippoo Sultan our greatest friend. 
You have learnt my arrival on the shores of the Red Sea, with a num- 
erous and invineible army, wishing to deliver you from the yoke of the 
English. I: take this opportunity to testify my desire for some news 
relating to your political situation, by the way of Muscath and Morea. I 
wish you would send to Suez or to Cairo, an intelligent and confidential 
person, with whom I might confer. The Most High increase your 
power, and destroy your enemies.” Tippoo, on his part, with the 
strongest professions of honesty and good faith to the British, was no 
less earnest to cultivate so promising an alliance with their powerful 
enemy. In the previous year, he had sent his envoys to the French 
government in the Mauritius, of whose mission it was the object to levy 
men for the serviee of their master. The French governor there had 
no superfluous troops; but the Sultan's alliance was too important to be 
disregarded: his objects were identical with those of Bonaparte. A small 
and disorderly force was raised and embarked in a French frigate for 
Mangalore, where they arrived in April. A further instance of Tippoo’s 
resolution and subtle policy is also to be noticed, as illustrative of tlhe 
charaeter of the man, and of the difficulties to be eneountered by tlie 
British governor-general. The Nizam, or ruler of the Deccan, was 
understood to be in strict alliance with the English. Tippoo, availing 
himself of the pacific understanding as yet subsisting, entered into a 
plot with the Freneh in his own service, to augment the European force 
of the Nizam, by the addition of large bodies of French soldiery se- 
eretly disaffected, and commanded by officers under his own pay; and 
by raising this body above the Nizam's real force, to undermine hin 
in his own dominion. In prosecution of this design, a large force of 
Europeans, chiefly French, was incorporated with the army of the 
Nizam. Another principal step of Tippoo, was his embassy to the 
powerful Shah of Cabul, the ruler of the Affghan tribes, afterwards so well- 
known to our Indian armies, and, like himself, a strict Mahometan, and 
full of animosity against the British. To the Shah he proposed a choice 
of two plans of co-operation, having a common end in the expulsion of 
the infidels, and a strong personal inducement in the spoliation, and 
probably, division of the Deeean, and other territories, in whieh doubt- 
less Tippoo proposed to himself to secure the lion's share. 

His negotiations with the Freneh and other hostile powers had been, 
as we have said, transpiring; and terror had begun to awaken at Ma- 
dras, and ereep along the Carnatie, in 1797, when lord Wellesley was 
chosen as one qualified to meet and cope with a season of menacing 
emergency. It was indeed a position not to be courted, nor accepted 
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unless by one whose courage was above the power of all that could dis- 
hearten and terrify. It was well known how tardy and insufficient 
were the resources of the British government in India; how trying 
the emergencies which were suffered to arise, and how severe and invi- 
dious was the spirit of inquiry which would be sure to follow and seruti- 
nize whatever might be done under any circumstances, The responsi- 
bility which was to be placed between these dangers, was to be addi- 
tionally burthened by the reluctance, the fear and incapacity of subor- 
dinates. But lord Wellesley was armed with vigour, sagacity, decision, 
promptitude, and firmness. His mind seems to have been framed for 
some great and imperial emergeney—to control the dull, captious, and 
reluctant subordinate, and defeat the art and treachery of enemies. 
Having, on his way out, providentially met the Indian despatches at the 
Cape, he had the means of making himself entirely master of the state 
of affairs; and then, even at this early period of his office, he framed the 
plan of proceeding, which he afterwards effectively pursued; a fact ascer- 
tained by his despatches from that place. 

This promptitude of judgment was qualified by a statesmanlike 
prudence. He determined to set out by maintaining the principles of 
justice and fairness so far as they were applicable, and not to be cajoled by 
pretences where they were not. The actual state of things he thoroughly 
comprehended; and on his arrival, entered on his course with the un- 
compromising decision which is always the result of clear apprehension. 
He had to meet the prejudices and the timidity of persons in office; to make 
the necessary efforts by negotiation and remonstrance, and to counteract 
the preparations which were being secretly made for aggression. "These 
difficulties were added to by a fact which he soon discovered, that financial 
resources at his disposal were not sufficient for an immediate resort toarms. 
The campaign which he planned, should, he thought, be pushed to its con- 
elusion within the season; and the grounds for this are obvious enough, 
if it be only considered how powerful a wave of hostility was collecting 
against England from the northern extreme of Cabul, to the powerful 
and inveterate Sultan of Mysore. Already the Shah was on his march 
towards Delhi. Most of the Indian princes, either from fear, ambition, 
or the influence of secret corruption, were secretly on the watch to 
declare for Tippoo, whom they, at the same time, feared and detested. 
The presidency of Madras was unequal to meet the first shock of the 
Sultan, who could pour down his thousands on the Carnatic coasts, and 
nearly decide the war before effectual resistance could be made. 
Under these circumstances, lord Wellesley entered on a course such 
as the circumstances required. To repair the dissolved and disorganised 
defences and army of Madras, and form “so permanent a system of 
preparation and defence, as, while it tended to restore to the govern- 
ment of Fort St George, with all possible despatch, the power of repel- 
ling any act of aggression on the part of Tippoo Sultan, might ulti- 
mately enable him (lord Wellesley) to demand botha just indemnification 
for the expense which the Sultan’s violation of the treaty had occasioned 
to the government of the East India Company, and a reasonable security 
against the consequences of his recent alliance with the enemy.”* With 
this view, as the same despatch informs us, in June, 1798, he gave orders 


‘* Despatches. 
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for the army to assemble on the coast of Coromandel. ‘nese orders 
appear to have met with every obstacle from the fears of the principal 
authorities at’ Madras. But to these the governor opposed the power 
of his official authority, and put an end to a weak and unwise, but con- 
scientious resistance, by the gentle but peremptory declaration of his 
will. **I£," he wrote in the orders of council, * we thought it proper to 
enter with you into any discussion of the policy of our late orders, we 
might refer you to the records of your own government, which furnish 
more than one example of the fatal consequences of neglecting to keep 
pace with the forwardness of the enemy's equipments, and of resting 
the defence of the Carnatic, in such a crisis as the present, on any other 
security than a state of early and active preparation for war. But being 
resolved to exclude all such discussions from the correspondence of the 
two governments, we shall only repeat our confidence in your zealous 
and speedy execution of those parts of the publie service which fall 
within the direct line of your peculiar duty." | 

In the meantime, the governor-general applied himself to the counter- 
action of the scheme, by which Tippoo had actually contrived to obtain 
a formidable military position in the dominions of the Nizam of the 
Deccan. An army of 13,000 Europeans, under the pretence of alliance, 
or of ostensible neutrality, was not to be allowed to remain upon such 
a vantage ground. Lord Wellesley's measures were taken with admir- 
able dexterity. A treaty was concluded with the Nizam, for a large addi- 
tion to the English force inhis pay. Three thousand British were ordered 
to the next British station, close to Hyderabad, the Nizam’s capital; 
and on the conclusion of the treaty, they were marched thither, and 
joined by a large squadron of the native cavalry. Happily, a mutiny 
had just broken out among the French—the opportunity was promptly 
seized; they were surrounded, disarmed, and marched off to Calcutta, 
and shipped thence to France. The effect of this masterly demon- 
stration was immediate, and widely influential: it was felt and under- 
stood through India, and conveyed to all her princes a sensation of 
terror and respect. It likewise operated to restore the courage and 
confidence of the irresolute and prejudiced councils and officers of the 
presidencies. The Nizam was thus strengthened against the otherwise 
certain destruction which menaced him, and the first and strongest 
approach was strengthened against the enemy. 

It is beyond the scope of this memoir to follow out the particulars of 
the campaign which ensued, and we shall only state the main results. 
The governor-general, when he had disposed and arranged his resources 
to the utmost, and taken all those well-devised and comprehensive pre- 
cautions which his means afforded, or his considerate understanding 
could suggest, clearly saw that the time to act with decision had arrived. 
The impatience of Tippoo was at its height, and he was likely to take 
the initiative, which might lead to disastrous consequences. The 
British armaments were only to be sustained at an expense, for which 
the resources at the governor-general’s disposal were not more than 
barely adequate, and all circumstances showed that the moment for 
overt hostility was at hand. Lord Wellesley, therefore, took the indis- 
pensable first step, before he could have recourse to arms. He wrote 
to Tippoo, and told him that he was aware of his various acts of a 
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hostile character. He then apprized him of the success of the English 
arms in the Nile—of the alliance with the Nizam, and the termination 


of the French influence and force in the Deccan—the presence of an 


English fleet on the Malabar coast+-and such other facts of similar 
weight, which tended to show that there could be no prospect of French 
aid either from France or Egypt. Trusting to the effect of these com- 
munieations, he proposed that the Sultan should receive major Doveton, 
whom he would send instructed duly for an amicable arrangement. 
To facilitate the proposed intercourse, the governor then proceeded to 
Madras and on his arrival received Tippoo's answer—one, it is now 
needless to say, plainly stamped with the marks of duplicity. On Tip- 
poo’s part, the point of moment was the evasion of the proposed mission. 
This, it must be observed, was a test from which alone no doubt could 
remain of his intentions. Lord Wellesley instantly wrote a second 
letter, repeating this proposal, and urging a reply within one day. After 
three weeks had elapsed, the reply came, that the Sultan was about to 
go hunting, and would receive major Doveton, if he came “slightly 
attended.” The drift of this evasion was too plain to leave any doubt; 
but in the interval, lord Wellesley, with a thorough apprehension of the 
mind and the proceedings of the Sultan, and determined not to let him 
gain the advantage of delay—his obvious design—had sent on the 
advanced guard of the British, with directions to proceed into the ter- 
ritory of Mysore; and at the same time took the steps necessary to put 
in motion, or to place on their guard, the other divisions of the British 
and his allies. 

It was immediately discovered, as lord Wellesley had foreseen, that 
Tippoo’s forces were already assembled, and in preparation for the 
reception of an enemy. It was plain that, if not invaded, he had been 
on the start to invade; and it may be inferred that his march was only 
checked by the approach of the Malabar army under general Stewart. 
From a hill they were seen forming their encampment at Malavelly 
between Seedaseer and Seringapatam. Having the advantage of con- 
cealed positions, in a very difficult region of hills and forests, they were 
enabled to gain the advantage of coming unexpectedly on a division of 
the British, and attacking them simultaneously both in front and rear, 
before more than the three corps they thus engaged could come up— 
the remaining corps being intercepted by another body of the Sultan's 
troops. In this formidable emergency, the troops of the presidency 
remained till next day; and, completely surrounded, they only defend- 
ed themselves by the most desperate valour. Their intrinsic supe- 
riority sustained them against overwhelming numbers, until general 
Stewart came to their relief with the flank companies of the 75th and 
77th regiments. The engagement was fiercely renewed; and after 
half an hour, Tippoo’s men gave way and fied through the jungle, 
leaving the British conquerors, but completely exhausted from the 
fatigue of this severe struggle. | 

Immediately after this affair, a junction was formed between this 
division and the main army, notwithstanding the efforts of Tippoo, who 


endeavoured to prevent it by laying waste the villages and country on. 


their line of march. : He did not, however, extend this destructive 
operation sufficiently for the purpose; and, by a slight deviation, the 
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British general (Harris) reached the end of his mareh without inter- 
ruption. Tippoo was too shrewd not to be aware, that his chance in 
the field was thus reduced to nothing, and that his trust lay in the 
strength of his capital, which he knew they would attack, and thought 
might defy their force. He therefore directed his flight thither 
with the remains of his beaten army. 

In about a week from the battle of Malavelly, the British were en- 
camped before Seringapatam. 'Thiswas on the 16thof April1798. Onthe 
30th their batteries were opened: in a few days there was effected a 
considerable breach. The assault was made in the heat of the day, at the 
time when least resistance was to be expected. The attack was com- 
pletely successful; and the town was soon in the possession of the Bri- 
tish. Tippoo was found after along search, lying under heaps of dead, 
and wounded in ‘five places. 

In the meantime, the menaced invasion from the northern Affghan- 
istan power was prevented; and a most imminent danger warded from 
British India, by the well-directed force which the governor-general 
had previously sent into the principality of Oudh, with the double 
view to intercept the Shah, who, according to the suggestion of Tip- 
poo, had marched to Delhi, and of checking the movements of Scindhia, 
whose hostility was well known. 

The fall of Tippoo gave occasion for effecting more completely the 
system of arrangement, by which alone the security of the eastern 
empire, and the peace of India, could be placed on a footing of toler- 
able security. The Indian princes, while they exercised the most 
grinding despotism over their subjects, were utterly devoid of all sense 


of honour, faith, and truth; and this, not so much from any peculiar . 


depravity of nature, as from the character of their religion, education, 
and habits. 

Towards this eonfederacy of tyrants, it was essential to maintain the 
rules of European policy, only so far as they were applieable. "There 
was no ground in the more general considerations of humanity, why 
they should be respected or even endured. The fundamental law alone, 
which secures existing possession, was their equitable protection, and 
could not be violated without adequate reason. But this, their own 
falsehood and treachery amply afforded. There was no genuine ground 
for the questions whieh a humane but ignorant and inconsiderate Op- 
position suggested on this occasion. By the results of war, and by 
their own lawless policy, the dominions of the Indian potentates had 
been placed at the diseretion of the British empire in India. Under 
the circumstances, there ean be no fair doubt that the British empire, 
now the main part of India, was, in the first place, bound to act on the 
great primary law of self-protection. It was not to be heard that this 
great and civilized empire, on which the interests and safety of fifteen 
millions, as well as the progress of civilization, freedom, and true re- 
ligion, in Asia depended, was to be risked and betrayed for the advan- 
tage of a small number of miserable tyrants of the worst description, that 
they might be allowed to conspire against each other, to crush the 
wretched Hindoos, and confederate for the destruction of the British. 
But on this question, as on many others, false ideas had been engen- 
dered by the previous agitation of another question, which, though 
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essentially distinct in all its bearings, applied to the same subject. The 
rules of one, and still more the feelings, were applied to the other. It 
has been the noble distinction of England to lead the way in all the 
great measures of humanity, and errors of humanity are entitled to 
respect. But the charges against Warren Hastings and his predeces- 
sors involved precisely that violation— for beneficial ends it is true—of 
rights which, however their force may be settled, had in this latter 
period either changed their character, or entirely ceased to exist. ‘The 
power exercised by the British government had become a just, and 
even a conceded right. The territories appropriated were fairly won 

in self-defensive war: the princes interfered with were some of them 
only existing by the protection of the British ; and the rest either con- 
victed enemies, or unable to maintain themselves without danger to the 

| empire. And these are all recognised cases of international law in which 
interposition becomes authorized. We do not believe that any doubts 


tained, or pretended by party opposition, were even then silenced by the 
good sense and just feeling of all parties. 

The governor-general took advantage, as we have said, of the fall 
of Tippoo, to carry into effect his plan for the radical correction of : 
the false and vicious system, under which there was neither security 
for the British empire from the incessant recurrence of the same ex- | 
pensive and calamitous wars, nor for the Rajahs, from the consequences | 
of their own turbulence, craft and weakness. The Mahratta war, | 
which followed the conquest of Mysore, protracted and delayed | 
the more full completion of this new arrangement, by which the | 
Indian Princes were henceforward to place the military depart- 
ment of their establishments under the command and authority of 
the British government, allotting for the purpose a sufficient portion 
of their revenues; and retaining only the civil government of their 
respective provinces. 

Of the Mahratta war, it would be impossible to give an account 
suitable to its importance and interest, within the space which can 
here be afforded. Five chiefs of provinces had managed, by the usual 
resources of the East—the weakness of their sovereign, and the facility 
of rebellion—to raise principalities for themselves in five western pro- 
vinces of the Deccan, and protected themselves by a mutual league. | 
The vast dominion cemented by this compact amounted to nearly nine | 
hundred square miles. They were among the most warlike and tur- 
bulent princes of the East, and the most alert to seize on each occa- 
sion of hostility to the British. A population of forty millions, 
enabled them to maintain armies amounting to four hundred thousand 
and upwards. As may well be conjectured by the reader, the harmony 
of such a union of turbulence and intrigue was by no means undis- 
turbed: among these potentates there went on an incessant strife for | 
the supremacy. Their principal object was severally to obtain pos- 
session of the authority of the Peishwa, or prince of Poonah, who 
was the least in point of strength, but who had the advantage of deriv- | 
ing his title by descent from the first founder of their union, whose — | 
paramount sovereignty they all pretended to recognise. As the | 


| 
now remain on this class of questions; and those which were enter- 


usurpation thus intrigued for would, by the concentration of so large 
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the government to prevent such a result, by maintaining the balance of 
power among them. For this purpose, the course pursued was to add 
strength to the Peishwa, and to maintain with him a striet alliance. 
With such views, on the fall of Tippoo, a considerable addition was 
made to his territory; and he was recognised in every treaty as the 
sovereign of the Mahratta confederacy. These wise precautions were, 
however, entirely defeated by the successful efforts of Scindhia (one 
of the five), who kept the Peishwa in such complete subjection that 
he not only could not fulfil his engagements to the British, but was 
even compelled to refuse their favours. 

Such was the position of affairs among the Mahrattas, when dis- 
turbances arose among them, which it would be foreign from our 
immediate purpose to relate. A war sprang up between Holkar and 
Scindhia, the former of whom marched against the Peishwa, who ap- 
plied for protection to the governor-general. As the result of his fall 
must in all probability have been soon followed by the ascendency of 
Holkar, it was evidently an occasion of the most pressing emergency ; 
and therefore immediate steps were taken, which led to the commence- 
ment of that war, which is connected in military history with the fame 
of one of the able and successful commanders, under whom it was brought 
to a favourable conclusion, after a glorious and hard-fought campaign. 
The result of this most brilliant succession of distinguished victories, 


including those of Assaye, and Lassawarree, won by the younger 


an empire, be dangerous to the British dominion, it was the policy of 


Wellesley, was that, in February 1804, peace was proclaimed with 
the Mahratta chiefs, on terms arranged by lord Wellesley. He had been 
created Marquis of Wellesley in 1799, on the overthrow of Tippoo Sul- 
tan. The inhabitants of Calcutta, impressed with a sense of the import- 
ance of the new success, voted a subscription for a marble statue of the 
governor-general, and at home he received the honourable distinction 
of the order of the Bath, and the thanks of parliament. We must not 
omit to mention the important assistance the marquis was able to give 
in wresting Egypt from the French, by despatching a force up the Red 
Sea, under Sir David Baird, to co-operate with Sir Ralph Abercromby. 
Lord Wellesley’s successes against the native allies of France were 
scarcely more deserving of praise than the mild and steady progress of 
improvement in the civil and constitutional state of the entire country 
thus secured from the dangers of incessant invasion. The administra- 
tion of justice, of the internal police, the morals of the people, the in- 
terests of knowledge, and still more of education, obtained his attention 
and unremitting care. Ever singularly regardless of selfish considera- 
tions, his whole heart and entire resources were freely devoted to the 
great purpose of consolidating the empire, and adding to the happiness 
and welfare of the people. He proved his superiority to the avarice 
which so generally prevailed amongst the Anglo-Indians of that period, 
by relinquishing £100,000, his share of the spoils of Tippoo, to the 
army ; and eame home unadvaneed in anything but honour, and the 
satisfaction of having done good on an imperial scale. 
Though his services did not secure unqualified approbation, they 
were rated justly by wise and honest men. On coming home, an 
attempt to impeach him had but the effect of drawing forth universal 
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testimony to his high deserts. In the commencement of 1806 he 
returned, when the death of Pitt had the effect of reducing the 
Tory party to a state of disorganization; and a protracted series of 
intrigues and abortive negotiations to construct an administration out 
of the leaders and the debris of both parties, continued for several 
months. The members of Pitt’s government applied, with the king’s 
consent, to the marquis Wellesley, who declined to make an attempt of 
which he saw all the difficulties. In the following session, Sir Philip 
Francis moved for his impeachment. Sir Philip was desirous to 
make a grand display on Indian administration, as he was still excited 
by a hope that he might himself be sent out as governor-general. 
But there was too strong a feeling in favour of the marquis; and the 
more respectable members of either party, with the exception, we 
believe, of Fox, discountenanced a party prosecution so gratuitously 
vexatious. The marquis held himself aloof in the scramble for place 
to which his large intellect and refined tastes were repugnant, until 1809. 
In this year, when the country had been led to increased efforts in the 


. great struggle in which it was then embarked, it was proposed by Can- 


ning to bring the marquis into the cabinet as secretary at war, instead of 
lord Castlereagh, out of which arose a misunderstanding and a duel 
between those two statesmen. 

In the same year, the marquis was by much entreaty induced to go 
as envoy extraordinary to Spain, where the greatest detriment to the 
service had occurred from the utter incapacity of Mr Frere. Towards 
the close of the year he returned, and was appointed foreign secretary 
in the place of Canning, when lord Liverpool: succeeded lord Castle- 
reagh in the war and colonial office. We find him at this time, with 
great and striking oratorical excellence, vindicating his brother and the 
conduct of the war, against the powerful faction among the whigs, which 
were then violent in the opposition; and though Canning and Croker 
were among the distinguished defenders of the war, there does not ap- 
pear to have been any speech produced by the occasion deserving of 
comparison with that of lord Wellesley. Among the whigs, the war 
had been unpopular from the well-known principles of their party; but 
their opposition was at this time exasperated by the impatience of a 
contest which, while it was attended with a heavy expenditure of pub- 
lic money, seemed to promise no decided result. In a word, they did 
not understand the actual position of affairs in the peninsula, and seemed 
warranted by the precedents of a quarter of a century, in drawing un- 
favourable inferences from the tedious movements of a protracted cam- 
paign. They did not know the real difficulties which it required time 
and steady patience as well as first-rate ability to surmount, nor had 
they any adequate notion of the abilities which were engaged in the 
task. They did not know, what they might have known—the inad- 
equacy of the means applied, at a time when the utmost liberality should 
have been exerted to further the crisis of this great struggle. The 
great commander to whom Europe was indebted for delivery, had to 
strive against all imaginable odds, a parsimonious supply of the neces- 
saries of war, stubborn and wrong-headed interferences, peculation, and 
remissness of official persons; so that his friends were actually more 
formidable than the numerous, brave, and well-commanded army agains* 
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which be was to direct his little force. All this was not rightly under- 


stood, until the success of our troops made it apparent. Such indeed 
is always in some degree the ignorance which exists in an opposition 
party, and sometimes in both, when the scene of action is remote, or 
beyond the compass of immediate personal observation. 

In 1812, when the restrictions on the Regency were on the point 
of expiring, and there arose an interval of distraction, uncertainty, and 
apprehension, among the holders and the expectants of office, the mar- 
quis tendered his resignation. The regent requested him to retain 
his place provisionally, until he should himself be placed at liberty 
and to this he consented for the time. Into the causes of the marquis's 
wish to resign, and the intrigues of those who were his personal enemies, 
it is not necessary to enter. It will be enough to say, that it appears 
that the result of these circumstances was—contrary to what might 
have been expected and desired—to establish Mr Percival in place, and 
confirm the marquis in his determination to resign. On tendering his 
resignation the second time, he was requested by the prince to state 
his opinion as to the clianges advisable in the plans of administration. 
The marquis recommended a satisfactory settlement of the claims of the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland, and a more efficient prosecution of the war. 
His resignation was then accepted. 

In 1822, he succeeded earl Talbot in Ireland, and produced bene- 
ficial effects on the agitated temper of the country, by the adoption of 
a line of conduct in which a liberal and impartial spirit was carried to 
the utmost extent consistent with fairness or sound policy. The mar- 
quis discerned the great changes, in point of number, wealth, and civili- 
zation, which seemed to call for and admit a relaxation of political 
restraints, and gained during the period of his viceroyalty the entire 
confidence and esteem of a warm-hearted people. The marquis was 
recalled in 1828, on the accession of the Tories. In 1830, he accepted 
the appointment of lord steward in the household. In 1833, he came 
back to the viceroyalty of Ireland, which he resigned in the following 
year. 

On the subsequent political career of marquis Wellesley, it is not 
necessary to enter further. Lord Wellesley joined the Melbourne 
administration in 1835, but resigned in the same year. He neither 
sought for office, nor was willing to accept it, if it was necessary in 
the slightest degree to compromise his opinions, and he was not always 
well treated by his party. Lord Brougham relates, *On their (the 
whigs) accession to power, I have heard ‘him say, he received the first 
intimation that he was not to return to Ireland from one of the door- 
keepers of the House of Lords, whom he overheard, as he passed, telling 
another of my friends lord Mulgrave's appointment.” On retiring from 
the Melbourneministry, he wasin his seventy-seventh year, and determin- 
ed to giveuptherestofhislife torepose. Inconsequenceof some pecuniary 
difficulties, the East India Company made him a grant of £20,000 in 
1837. The marquis died in September 1842, and by his special wish 
was buried in the vault of Eton College Chapel, where seventy years 
before he had worshipped as an Eton boy. He was twice married; in 
1794 to an opera dancer named Hyacinthe-Gabrielle, only daughter of 
M. Pierre Roland. By her he had several children, but after a period 
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of separation she died in 1816. In 1825 he married an American lady, 


widow of a Mr Patterson. 

The pursuits of the last retirement of the marquis are, like the 
achievements of his publie life, fortunately not without their monument. 
A small volume of Latin poems, dedicated to Lord Brougham, and 
published in the author's eightieth year, sufficiently prove that he would 
have been as distinguished in the cultivation of letters as he was in the 
government of states. It would be difficult to give several of his later 
poems higher praise than they deserve; the classical and poetical reader 
will perceive in them the deep vein of uncorrupted fancy and feeling, 
preserved from the brightest and purest fountain of the youthful affec- 
tions, which glows through their every line at the advanced age of eighty. 
They indieate also Christian studies and habits of feeling, which shew 
that this noble heart was cheered in its latter days by still happier con- 
solations, and led by purer lights and more immortal hopes than the 
muse of Greece or the literature of Rome. 


CHARLES KENDAL BUSHE, CHIEF JUSTICE, QUEEN'S BENCH. 


BORN A.D. 1767—DIED A.D. 1843. 
THE end of the last century, though far behind the present time in 
publie intelligence and in the advancement of real knowledge, was 
yet as far beyond it in that loftier cultivation of the heart and 
reason which constituted the finished gentleman, the accomplished 
man of letters, or the powerful orator. Not, indeed, that this 
pre-eminence was generally diffused among the wealthier classes, 
but while there existed among the lowest ranks a perfect bar- 
barism, and among the rural gentry a rude and uncultivated con- 
dition as to habits of life and general attainment, there was among 
the higher aristocracy, the university, the bar, and the leading parlia- 
mentary men, a sedulous cultivation of elegant literature, of the re- 
finements and graces of language, of the popular methods of address, 
as well as of the exercise of the whole art of forensic eloquence, such 
as has not since been remotely approached; nor, eonsidering the changes 
which have taken place in knowledge and manners, is likely to be 
again attained. In England, our illustrious countryman, Burke, had, 
with all his unrivalled power, raised his testimony against Indian oppres- 
sion or domestic improvidence, and warned his country and mankind 
against the rising storms of French revolution—* Shook the arsenal 
and fulmin'd over Greece"—followed by the brilliant and celebrated 
men of either party, whose names are still so familiar. - In Ireland, 
Grattan and his powerful eontemporaries were only less famous, be- 
cause they had a narrower stage, and less elevated parts to play. 
Emanating from this splendid competition of men of the highest gifts, 
there were in different circles of society bright expansions of in- 
tellectual light, of greater or less compass and spirit according to the 
local combination and social influence of some ore or more central 
minds; but there was no spot within the country or the kingdom 
more conspicuous for its high and refined cultivation than the county 
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of Kilkenny. The county of Flood and of Langrishe, under the in- 
fluence of a few accomplished families, had become the Attica of Ire- 
land. ‘To this effect the residence of several wealthy proprietors con- 
tributed ; and family connections added to this illustrious circle the 
choicest mind of other places. By the intermarriage of his sister with 
Mr Bushe, of Kilfane, as well as by his early acquaintance with Flood, 
Grattan became a frequent and intimate associate in the circle of 
county society which had Kilfane for its centre. Such were the 
auspices, and such the time and place from which issued Charles Kendal 
Bushe, a name too honourable to derive illustration or distinction from 
any title. 

The ancestry of the Bushe family may be traced far into the 
heraldry of England, and is variously connected with that of the most 
respectable families in their part of Ireland. Of the Irish family, 
the founder came over as secretary in the time of William II., under 
the vice-regency of lord Carteret. They acquired, by grant or purchase, 
large possessions in the county of Kilkenny, and resided in the family 
mansion of Kilfane; in the past generation, this seat was transferred 
by sale to the late Sir John Power, baronet, who married Harriet, 
daughter to Gervase Parker Bushe, of Kilfane. Chief Justice Bushe 
belonged to the younger branch of the family. In the end of the 17th 
century, the then Mr Bushe, of Kilfane, married Eleanor, sister to Sir 
Christopher Wandesford, who was created viscount Wandesford in 1707. 
By this lady he had (with other children) two sons, Amyas and Arthur; 
of these the elder inherited Kilfane, and was the immediate ancestor 
of the Kilfane branch. To Arthur, his father gave Kilmurry, being a 
small estate separated from the family demesne. 

The Reverend Thomas Bushe, eldest son to Arthur Bushe, of 
Kilmurry, married Katharine Doyle, sister to the late general Sir 
John Doyle, long governor of Guernsey, and well known as the gal- 
lant colonel of the brave 87th. Sir John was also very universally 
known for his rare command of wit and humour, for the eloquence of 
his speeches and addresses in the Irish parliament, and afterwards in 
the India House; and was very much distinguished by the favour of 
George IV., who was so eminent a judge of character and social talent. 
Of his peculiar style of humour we can only afford an instance. Once 
when he had the honour of dining at Carlton house, a gentleman was 
entertaining the prince and his company with a lively account of some 
adventures which he had met with on his travels; among other wonders, he 
gave a lively description of some monstrous bug, on the marvellous pro- 
perties and exploits of which he dwelt with all the eloquence of Mun- 
chausen. “ Pray, Sir John,” said the prince, addressing the baronet, 
*have you any such bugs in Ireland?” Sir John replied, * They are 
quite common, I can assure your highness, we call them humbugs in 
]reland." The sister of this worthy baronet, though less widely known, 
was not less remarkable for her superior understanding, her refined and 
polished wit and taste, and her knowledge of the literature which was 
then cultivated by the highest minds. She lived to a very old age, and 
had the gratification of seeing her gifted son Lord Chief Justice of Ire- 
land. She was still, at that extreme period of her life, very remarkable 
for her graceful manner, the elegance of her casy play of allusion, and 
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the youthful brilliancy of her fine eyes. She was equally observable for | 
the fine tone of high and generous feeling, which often reminded us of 
some dignified matron of the Cornelian race: there was about her per- 
son, manner, and style of conversation, much to'verify and illustrate the 
frequent remark, how often the most illutrious men have been indebted | 
to the virtues and talents of their mothers. 

Not long, we. believe, after his marriage with this lady, Mr Bushe 
accepted the chaplainey of Mitchelstown; and having fallen into 
considerable pecuniary embarrassment, was compelled to alienate 
Kilmurry for the liquidation of debts which had been chiefly the result 
of an unfortunate passion for building. Previous to this occurrence, 
two children, Elizabeth, and afterwards Charles Kendal, the subject of 
our narrative, were born,—the latter in 1767. He received the name 


neighbouring demesne of Mount Juliet, which his father had a short 
time before let to lord Carrick. After removing to Mitchelstown, Mr 
Bushe had five other children. 

Of the early education of Charles Kendal Bushe, we have no very 
precise details to offer, and shall not load our pages with those which | 
can amount to no more than generalities. In his fourth year, he was | 
sent to Mr Shackleton's academy at Ballitore, then eminent for its 
superior system of education, and afterwards illustrious for the men it 
produced. We have already had to notice it in these pages. From 
this, he was removed to another very distinguished school, that of Mr | 
Craig in Dublin, the same in which we have already had to trace the 
early days of Tone. Here, too, several persons conspicuous in after 
life beeame united together in that interesting tie of memory, which, 
from so slight a beginning, had so deep and permanent a hold. From 
thesetraditionary recollections, we must passon to the timeof his entrance 
into Trinity College, Dublin, in 1782, when he was in his fifteenth 
year. Here he was eminently distinguished, and notwithstanding his 
extreme youth, was successful in winning premiums both in classics 
and science. His classical attainments were placed beyond doubt, and 
nearly beyond the reach of comparison, by the unusual circumstance | 
of a scholarship in 1785, with eight first best marks—a distinction | 
strongly verified by the perfect mastery which he retained to the | 
very last, of the whole of that range of Greek and Roman literature | 
which was then included in the premium course. His contemporaries | | 
were among the most remarkable persons of that generation. Plunket, | 
Miller, Graves, and Magee, were among the scholars at the time. Tone, 
also, then as much distinguished by almost unrivalled wit, and admi- 
rable address, had obtained his scholarship in the previous year. To 
maintain a leading position in a circle which has not been equalled 
since, and is not likely to be soon rivalled again, the great reputa- | 
tion which Bushe had then acquired, and well maintained, is of itself 
a test of high distinguishing qualities. The Historical Society brought | 
these brilliant and active spirits together into a competition more free 
and congenial than the pursuit of academic honours; and here Bushe 
rose as nearly to his comparative place, relative to these eminent men, 
as was consistent with the imperfect nature of the test, and the inexperi- 
ence of those who were to pronounce the awards of fame. | 


Kendal in honour of a Mr Kendal, who had bequeathed to his father the 
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1f, however, Bushe had, in the estimation of hiscollege contempora- 

| ries, a place in any degree lower in comparison than we must claim for 
him, it cannot strictly be said that he was underrated; if he was not 
first, he was nearest to it. He possessed by nature the flowing torrent 
of burning words which all ean feel: he was also master of a rare and 
matchless style of wit, which art never gave; it was that command of 
the most rapid, varied, and lively combinations of fancy, and of playful 
allusion, whieh he had inherited with his mother's blood, and which 
seemed to sport involuntarily and without consciousness upon his lips. 
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He never was to be caught in premeditated witticisms, or guilty of resur- 
reetionary Joe Miller's in his lightest discourse; he was witty because 
he could not help it; and as his whole conversation flowed from the 
kindliest feeliugs of human nature, his wit was as much directed to give 
pleasure, as that of most wits to give pain. Quite free from the vanity 
of competition, and admired by all, he never interfered with the pre- 
tensions, real or imaginary, of others, or entered into frivolous disputes 
for the sake of vietory. 

After leaving college, some years were spent in studies of which the 
law, which he had selected for his profession, formed but a small part. 
This is an inference warranted by the known extent and variety of his 
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| 
| early and intimate acquaintance with every branch of polite literature, 
and the skill and information in the reasonings of metaphysical writers, 
proofs of which remain among his papers. A thorough acquaintance 
| with the best writers in defence of revealed religion, and a very able 
^ reply to Hume's attack upon it, were among the fruits of this interval. 
He was called to the bar in 1790. We cannot distinctly say to what 
cause it is to be ascribed that his success was not so rapid as might be 
expected from the high reputation he had already acquired, and the 
| 
| 
| 


popular nature of some talents he so strikingly possessed. The case is 
(seemingly at least), not of infrequent occurrence. Men of first-rate 
legal attainments, as in the instance of Lord Eldon, have been long un- 

noticed. But deep legal erudition, and the powers essential to the lawyer, 
are not of a nature to force themselves into notice ; nor are those gentle- 

men who are the dispensers of bar employment, the best qualified to 
discern the powers and attainments they are in duty bound to look for. 
It was then, at all events, thus. It is true that in the instance of Bushe 
these reasons are insufficient; his faculties were toc bright to escape the 

| dullest vision. But it was a moment of vast ebull..ion of all the lower | 

»nd baser elements of the social state: there was a collision between ! 

democratic rage and folly, and administrative misrule. Disaffection on | 

one side; and on the other, low intrigue, and base subornation; whils : 

unprincipled or misprincipled acquieseence in pcpular folly, filled the 

| space between. Bushe could easily have sold himseif to the Castle, or | 
bartered his lofty sense of principle for the praise of democratic clubs, 

| and the applause of rabbles. He could early have had the office 

| of a crown prosecutor of those whom he condemned, but loved and pitied; 

| er he could have been the popular advocate of erimes which menaced 
the dissolution of civil society. There was in his nature a dignity, 

and an instinet of truth which repelled both. He stood apart, not so 

much intentionally as from the instinct of a nature at once generous 

and delicately alive to principle. 
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In the same year, he was called on to assist in the last meeting of 
the Historical Society, and made on that occasion a speech long remem- 
bered by those who heard it. The society was in itself an institution 
subject to the college, composed of its students, and within its walls, 
though not comprised in its corporate constitution. It will best be de- 
seribed as a school of oratory, poetry, and history, of which the first 
nearly absorbed the whole practice. It met weekly, during the college 
terms, on Wednesday night, and when the secretary had read a min- 
ute of the transactions of the last previous night, some question selected 
on à former meeting was formally proposed for debate. "These questions 
were mostly of an historical character, and involved some important 
moral or political principle. We are not aware that the general order 
and practice of the society at this period was materially different from 
the latter society revived in the same place not many years after, in 
which we can recollect to have heard the eloquence of many since 
known to fame— 

Et nos 
Consilium dedimus Sylle, privatus ut altum 
Dormiret. 

In the earlier period; it must be allowed, there was an amount of 
genius not afterwards equalled. .But there wasin both periods an error 
in its constitution, inconsistent with permanence. It admitted of the 
clash of party opposition, and thus necessarily called into existence 
among rash and heady youths, the same tendencies which carry grown 
up men into such folly, crime, and violence. In the later society, it is 
well known to what an extent a spirit of intrigue, turbulence, and in- 
subordination were beginning to appear, though under greater con- 
straints and with less provocation from without. But in the day of 
Bushe, their debates were far more free; and they were touched with 
no slight spark of that fire which burned so fiercely in the breast of the 
Emmets, of Tone, and others, who were then among their distinguished 
orators, and were soon after too well known to their country. It was 
in 1790, that the heads of the university, actuated (we believe) by 
reasons not materially different from those which they again acted 
upon in 1815, thought it necessary to place the Historical Society 
under more stringent rules. The effect wasin each instance the same: 
the society met and voted itself out of existence.* To grace, and give 
force to this act of self-dissolution, Bushe was invited. It was the 
eustom, at the beginning and end of their sessions, to open and close 
the meeting by a speech from the chair; the orator on such oceasions 
was always chosen for his ascertained powers, and the publie was 
admitted. It was therefore a distinguished test of character to be 
thus ealled to speak to the world the last of these solemn addresses— 
the last words of the old Historical Society. Many passages of the 
speech which he then delivered have been printed in different works, 
and are therefore generally known to those who exercise a taste for 
oratory. We here give no extract, because it is our design to offer 
other specimens of far maturer power. 


* This institution has long been revived, but under a far more well-conceived 
and durable form, in which all its proper ends are secured, and its irregular ten- 
dencies excluded i 
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On attaining the age of majority, Bushe's first step was one which, 
while it indicates the same high and generous nature which will appear 
in every part of his life, had the unhappy effeet of plunging him into 
difficulties which operated to retard his advancement, and heavily 
cloud both the peace and the prospects of his earlier years. Unable 
to bear the pain of witnessing the embarrassments of his father, he 
made himself liable for the full amount of his debts. Of the actual 
amount of these, neither father nor son had any distinct knowledge ; 
and Mr. Bushe, having assented to the proposal, immediately found him- 
self involved to the amount of thirty thousand pounds. This heavy 
incumbranee was unaccompanied by any proportionate means of liqui- 
dation; and he soon became so severely pressed by his creditors, that 
he was compelled to absent himself from Ireland for an interval of two 
years after his call to the bar. It must be quite unnecessary to say 
how darkly such a state of circumstances must have clouded his youthi- 
ful ambition; how like the aspect of ruin it must have appeared. The 
way was nevertheless opening which was to extricate him, so far at least 
as to enable him to enter upon the scene of his professional labours and 
future successes. 

Some time before, he had been introduced to Mr. Crampton, then 
residing in Merrion Square in Dublin. This gentleman was in his 
family and among his acquaintance considered remarkable for his 


sound and penetrating Judgment in the observation of human charac- | 


ter; and it is now a satisfactory test of the justice of this character, 
that he immediately formed a very high opinion of the merit and 
qualifications of his new acquaintance, and expressed a confident anti- 
cipation of his future distinguishing success at the bar. Mr. Bushe 
seems, from what we are enabled to infer, very soon after this introduc- 
tion to have conceived a strong attachment to Mr. Crampton's third 
daughter. This circumstance must have first been productive of a 
painful aggravation of his distressing situation, when he found himself 
compelled to quit, together with his professional prospects, the scene of 
those hopes and wishes which he was wont to have felt with such peculiar 
strength. 

After an interval, during which he pursued his studies in his Welsh 
retreat, he returned to Dublin, probably with some definite prospect of 
an arrangement with his father’s creditors, such as might allow the 
prosecution of his professional interests. His was not the temper of 
mind to stand eontentedly aside and let the world go by: and we can- 
not now even conjecture to what extent the clouds which thus had 
thrown a momentary shade upon the outset of his brilliant career, 
may have begun to sever and let in a more cheering light. We can 
only now say, that after a couple of years, he returned and entered on 
his profession. As his marriage had been understood to await this 
important preliminary, it soon followed, with the full consent and ap- 
probation of every side. He had previously made such arrangements 
as his circumstances admitted, for the settlement of the liabilities to 
which his high and generous spirit had exposed him. The fortune 
which he received with his wife, increased by a considerable loan from 
an attached friend, enabled him to extricate himself from the immedi- 
ate pressure of embarrassments, by paying off the most urgent of his 
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father’s creditors. Hethen came to reside for a time in Merrion Square, 
with his wife's mother. 

Such a union might well be regarded as an event too important in 
the history of his life, not to demand some especial notice. It was 
indeed the happiest compensation for many evils in his position—for 
the weary struggle that was yet before him. The venerable and highly 
respected lady, to whom the subject of our memoir was so deeply in- 
debted for the best portion of his comfort in this world, survived to the 
most advanced age, the loved and cherished centre of the numerous 
circles of his descendants and her own; and being personally aware of 
the extreme dislike she entertained to all allusion to those qualifications 
which were too much known and valued to be quite private, we feel 
that there would be something of a violation of the sanctuary of a 
Christian's profound humility, to say much that our feeling prompts 
and our subject requires. It may be desirable to notice the circle of 
connexion into which Mr. Bushe was thus introduced. Mr. Crampton's 
eldest daughter had been previously married to the Reverend Gilbert 
Austin, the worthy and amiable rector of Maynooth. Another was after- 
wards married to Mr. Smyly, a barrister of very considerable eminence. Of 
Sir Philip Crampton, we shall have to speak elsewhere. Mr. John Cramp- 
ton, the eldest brother, was also well known in the best society of both 
countries, and died as eminent for his enlarged and zealous piety, and 
earnest promotion of the best and highest of causes as a true.and faithful 
servant of Christ, as he had in early life been for his gaiety, and singu- 
larly active and powerful frame. Of the Rev. Josiah Crampton, rector 
of Castle Connel, we have not so directly the means of speaking on 
our own personal knowledge; but we may here insert a sentence 
written in after life by Chief Justice Bushe himself. “I return you 
Joss's inestimable letter, full of all the good realities of a fine downright 
unsophisticated character, a droiture and justness both in thinking and 
feeling, which affectation could not assume, and fiction could not invent." 
Such, indeed, was the character of this estimable Christian minister, who 
never for a moment bent his knee to Mammon, or lost sight of the proper 
character of his calling, the highest, if rightly understood. He had, in 
common with most of the members of his family, considerable talents. 
These few we select from many who formed Mr. Bushe's first and inmost 
circle on his introduction into professional life. It would be vain to 
enumerate the many who at that period must have claimed familiarity 
with one so eminently known for social attractions. These were the 
most gifted persons of their time and country. 

A considerable interval now followed, which does not admit of 
distinct commemoration, unless by such notices as cannot be said in 
any way to be connected with the progress of our narrative. We have 
already taken occasion to state that during this period, he made little 
professional advance. He continued to walk the courts, if not without 
a brief, at least without any opportunity of distinction, and to go on cir- 
cuit, with but occasionally small employment for several years. We can, 
however, most satisfactorily ascertain one fact: that among his contem- 
porary lawyers, he was held in proper estimation. And we can have no 
doubt, that the general and evident sense of those best qualified to judge, 
must have helped to sustain his courage during those trying years, in 
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which he continued to buffet with and withstand the waves of adversity. 
His trials were, indeed, rongh, and sufficient to overwhelm a spirit of 
less energy, and less consciousness of power. While he was pressed by 
the clamour of ereditors from without, he was haunted by the menace 
of (straitened means within the home of his tenderest affections—ot 
the wife he loved, and of his increasing fanily. 

His talents were, it is true, known to Government, and, as we shall 
presently exemplify, brought offers which, under his cireumstances, few, 
indeed, could have rejected. "The leaders of the Irish opposition were, 
in fact, all those who were capable of making any impression by their 
eloquence on the public. The accession of Mr Bushe would have been 
cheaply bought by the administration, at any price. Such offers came: 
they brought with them the fecling of honourable indignation, and the 
painful sense of the claims of wife and children. But happily for Bushe, 
his pure and lofty principles were shared in by her whose peace alone 
could have induced an instant’s hesitation, and he invariably repelled 
every temptation to swerve from the strict line in which his duty ap- 
peared to consist. 

In the year 1797, he was elected member for the borough of Callan : 
and it was not long before he found occasion enough to display an elo- 
quence which, though far, indeed, from being appreciated according to 
its real excellence, yet could not fail at once to place him high in the 
foremost rank of orators. His speeches then, as ever after, manifested 
little if-anything of those popular ornaments, which were then valued 
so much beyond their real merits by the people, because they were ac- 
commodated to their taste, and cultivated by men of superior under- 
standing on account of their popular effect. There was in Irelanda 
degree of barbaric taste for effect, which harmonized powerfully with 
the strong popular passions which then prevailed. And, accordingly, 
the adornment of trope and figure—the flight of poetic diction, the 
pointed epigram, the keen retort, and the laboured display of invec- 
tive—were the study of the orator, and the admiration of his hearers. 
More solid and higher qualities had indeed their praise; but unless in 
their highest degree of excellence, they were regarded as second to the 
more ostentatious flights of ornamental language, for which unfortunately 
too much deduction is to be made now in estimating even the greatest 
orators of that period. Among the very foremost in celebrity, it is curi- 
ous to see how much of their superiority consisted simply in mauner, 
and how much of this was rather the result of elaboration on vicious 
models than the genuine production of intellectual power; and even 
when this power must be acknowledged to have existed, fame was won 
rather by the tawdry embellishment which delighted the vulgar, than by 
the display of intellectual power, or of detached and comprehensive know- 
ledge. This will be easily observed in the orations of that truly great 
man Grattan, in his earlier period. Nothing can be less entitled to the 
praise of eloquence than the real arguments and material statements of 
his best speeches. These are, nevertheless, the real indications of his pow- 
erful and comprehensive intellect ; but his fame was won by those less 
durable, though more brilliant efforts, which, admirable in their way, 
would hardly have been remembered, but from the dry and stern eleva- 
tions of Titanic intellect which they accompany, but do not blend with. 
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Contrasted with such a style or styles, was the less ostentatious, but 
far more masterly one, in which Bushe may be regarded as facile prin- 
ceps. lt would be difficult to convey any clear idea of it by mere descrip- 
tion: impossible to conceive or to execute, without rare gifts, in rarer 
combination. And this is not merely truep but even a characteristic 
truth. It is easy to pursue a chain of reasoning: it is easier still to 
soar into the well-frequented region of metaphorical cloud work: the 
union of wit and gall, which the epigrammatie point combines, though 
somewhat rarer, is neither quite uncommon, nor remarkably elevated in 
its claim, though a elaimant, perhaps, too formidable to be put off, with- 
out due allowance. But Bushe united all—the reason, the clear and 
lucid statement, the wit of purest water, the dazzling play of fancy, the 
keen and terrible edge of satire, in his most simple, pure, and classic 
flow of apt and yet unstudied language. In his narrative, in his argu- 
ment, in his reply, the clear and unembarrassed method displayed a 
mind attentive only to what was material; while every sentence was 
rendered more effective than the most laboured glitter of ordinary 
rhetoric, by a pure, rich, intrinsic beauty of diction—a light from the 
unseen source of mind within. This quality, while it told on the simplest 
mind, was itself a result of the most refined reach of perception and taste. 
Anexquisite adaptation of every word to his purpose—a perfect arrange- 
ment of every word in every sentence—of every sentence in every 
period—produced the fullest effect on the mind and ear that language 
as an instrument could produce. Nor was this the result of study, or 
of any elaborate effort for effect—it was the gift of nature: the result 
of that prompt standard of feeling or tact, which cannot go wrong 
without violence to itself. It was also, in a great measure, produced by 
a sound and comprehensive conception of the real relations of things— 
in its ordinary indications called common sense; but which Bushe pos- 
sessed in no ordinary degree: a quality which gives their direction 
and value to every exertion of the mental powers. Such were the 
material elements of which the most striking combinations may be 
exemplified in British oratory. At the present period of our nar- 
rative, it is likely that his speeches, of which our reports are very 
imperfect, were by no means equal to those of later times, because 
it is the property of his style of speaking to improve; the common 
character of all that comes from reason and observation. Yet, among 
the first of his speeches which we cean discover in the debates of the 
Irish commons, there is a surprising pre-eminence in all the sounder 
and more standard qualifications of a great speaker. In the debate 
on Mr Ponsonby’s motion to repeal an act for the suppression of 
disturbances, in 1797, the speech of Bushe is very remarkable for 
its clear superiority over the other speeches of the same night, in the 
apprehension and application of the real principles of the question 
of debate, as well as from the unswerving connectedness with which he 
followed out the course of his argument, and the entire absence of 
those declamatory expansions which always more or less show a feeble- 
ness of grasp, and a narrowness of range. We should also, observe a 
curious fact—the newspaper reports of the speech from which we shall 
presently extract, are far more full in matter, and finished in style, than 
any other speeches reported on the same debate. This cannot be ac- 
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counted for by assuming the well-known practice of preparing speeches 
before-hand, and obtaining their insertion; because one of the remark- 
able characters of this speech is that it is not merely an opposition 
speech, but that Bushe, on this occasion, with a masterly tact, seizes on 
the arguments of the two principal speakers on the opposite side, upon 
the combination of which he frames his answer. It would be foreign 
from our design to enter upon the merits of the question that night 
before the house; but it may.be proper to observe that Bushe's part 
in the debate shows very forcibly the peculiar character so strongly to 
be traced in every part of his life, that clear and tenacious apprehension 
of principle, which never allowed him to be a political partisan. Hav- 
ing commenced, by some comments on Mr Fletcher’s speech, Mr 
Fletcher rose to explain his language; when he sat down, Mr Bushe 
proceeded : —* Sir, I did not wilfully misrepresent the honourable gentle- 
man, and if I misconeeived him, I am sorry for it. But, Sir, if I had 
not a strong feeling, and a serious conviction on this night’s question, 
if 1 was obliged to argue in the mercenary and unfeeling character of 
an advocate, I could not wish for stronger positions on which to ground 
my opposition to the repeal of the Insurrection Act, than those which 
have been laid down by the honourable mover, and the honourable and 
learned gentleman, (Mr Fletcher). The first of these gentlemen 
has laid down as an undeniable principle, in which I altogether concur 
with him, that the duty of statesmen and legislators is to administer 
public affairs according to the peculiar circumstances of particular 
times ; and the other honourable gentleman, with that strength of lan- 
guage which he so eminently possesses, has described the present times 
to be new, strange, portentous, and formidable. After such admissions 
from such high authority, I should go out of my way if I argued 
whether the Insurrection Act was strictly agreeable to the spirit of the 
constitution or not; for conceding for a moment that it was not so, 
I learn from the first of these positions that the legislature is completely 
justified in enacting and continuing this measure of coercion, as it has 
been called, provided the necessity existed for it; and I learn from the 
other learned gentleman that the necessity does exist for it, and that 
the present times are strange, portentous, and formidable. But, Sir, 
I did not expect that the honourable gentleman who drew this striking 
picture of the novelty and danger of the present times should call with 
so much triumph, and so much doubt, for the proof of his own proposi- 
tion, Individual murders (as he lightly called them) have been com- 
mitted, says he; but where is the evidence of that public danger which 
necessitates coercion? where are the documents? when was the inquiry? 
I really do not know what evidence the honourable gentleman can re- 
quire of any fact beyond the evidence of a man’s own senses, and the 
deductions of his own understanding. To my senses, and to my under- 
standing, the demonstration is complete ; and if the honourable gentle- 
man has the same organs and the same intellects as other men, I know 
nothing left for him to doubt of, but the testimony of his own experi- 
ence, The past and passing history of the country evinces beyond 
controversy, the truth of his assertion, that the times are portentous 
and formidable, at the same time that they contradict his inference by 
affirming his position, and refute his conclusion that the danger does 
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not create the necessity. It is upon this high and paramount species 
of evidenee that a high court of legislature grounds its proceedings, 
and I am sure that the honourable gentleman does not wish to narrow 
us into a court of Nisi Prius, and to produce witnesses on the table by 
subpena ad testificandum to demonstrate the deductions of every man’s 
reason, and the observations of every man's experience: to go beyond 
such evidence and call for documents, appears to me the height of scep- 
tieism, and seems to revive the ingenious folly of that fanciful philosophy 
which asserted that all which zs, ¿s not, and proved the non-existence 
of matter by the evidence of our senses.” 

From this extract, it may be seen with what adroitness and force, and 
yet with what simplicity, and how much admirable method, the speaker 
has seized upon and shaped his argument from the statements of the 
adverse speakers. The following brief extract from the same speech 
will exemplify more than one quality of high value to the orator. After 
dwelling strongly on the proofs that there existed real dangers in the 
actual state of-the country, he gives, in the following passage, a sensible 
illustration, which must have strongly impressed his hearers. “I pass 
by the inferior trials of the Defenders, though pregnant with proof in 
support of this fact, and I recall his recollection to that evidence which 
has driven the unfortunate Mr Rowan into exile and disgrace; to that 
evidence which produced the tragedy of Mr Jackson; and to that by 
which, and by the lenity of government, an unhappy gentleman now 
wastes upon the desert air of an American plantation, the brightest 
talents that I ever knew a man to be gifted with. Who that is acquainted 
with the fate and melancholy history of this gentleman, can doubt the 
deliberate plan which was well laid, and nearly executed, of invading 
this country by a French army, dissevering it from Great Britain, and 
establishing a democracy? Iam sorry such a fact is so decidedly proved, 
and I am sorry it is proved in such a manner, for I never shall speak, 
or ever think of the unhappy gentleman to whom I allude, with acri- 
mony or severity. I knew him from early infancy as the friend of my 
youth, and companion of my studies; and while I bear testimony to the 


greatness of his abilities, I shall also say of him, that he had a heart. 


which nothing but the accursed spirit of' perverted politics could mis- 
lead or deprave; and I shall ever lament his fate with compassion for 
his errors, admiration for his talents, and abhorrence for his political 
opinions." 
We cannot here, as on former occasions, enter into the history of a 
time which has been already noticed in these pages, for the purpose of 
showing that Bushe was as clearly right as he was eloquent and effec- 
tive. The justice of his exposition would indeed claim no praise, were 
it not for the fact that other men of high politieal reputation, who like 
him were inclined to popular polities, spoke and acted in defiance of the 
plain facts of the time, as well as the clear principles of the question. 
At this period of his history we are enabled to trace him through the 
Leinster circuit, by several letters which are before us, and from which 
it does not appear that his professional employment was increasing to 
any considerable amount. But we find in his family correspondence 
the overflow of mental activity, and of those deep and fervent affections 
which through life continued to be the ornament and delight of the inner 
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circle of his home. We can also, in the same easy and unstudied offu. 
sions, discern, in its purest and simplest form, the same rich and grace- 
fal flow of fancy and feeling which characterized his conversation in the 
world, or his publie displays of forensic eloquence. In his correspon- 
dence, these qualities are set off by a deeper glow of heart, which, re- 
strained in publie, or among strangers, by fastidious tact, or not called 
forth by the occasion, could not be conceived by those who only met 
him in company. It would, indeed, be an omission of one of the most 
distinguishing features of his mind, not to observe upon the aspect of 
eharacter thus shown. His letters possessed a charm, never, in any 
instance we can recall to mind, exemplified in any approaching degree. 
In these, an unconscious facility of comparison and contrast, and a flow 
of just and pregnant observation, are enlivened and ornamented by the 
graceful gaiety which stamps them with the character of perfect ease, 
and throws a charm of repose over the periods which, from any ordi- 
nary pen, would bear the impression of labour. The impression we de- 
sire here, in the absence of examples, to convey, is, that the style of 
these compositions is not merely unlaboured, but that it carries in itself 
the internal evidence of ease.* 

Occasionally we find intimations of a retainer, but nothing for some 
years occurred to enable him to prove his powers as an advocate. 
The first occasion which really brought him into fair professional 
notice, was one which frequently occurs in the history of the bar. We 
have not at this moment in our possession any report of the trial at 
which it took place, nor is it indeed material; the fact is generally 
notorious. A cause of some importance, in which he happened to be 
retained, came on for hearing at a moment when the senior counsel 
was otherwise engaged. Bushe was next in rotation, and as his duty 
required, urged the necessity of delay. To this the judge would not 
consent, and impatiently asked if the junior was prepared to go on. 
Happily, the answer was affirmative, and he was peremptorily desired 
to proceed. It was soon felt that his client was no loser by the 
change; he showed a thorough command of the case, and his exer- 
tions were crowned with success. It was at once felt that a new and 
distinguished, claimant to the honours and practice of the bar had 
established his place; and from this day, briefs poured in freely. 
Bushe was soon as involved in an overflow of practice, as he had 
till then been immersed in anxieties arising from the weight of here- 
ditary debt. 

It was some time in 1799, when he had become largely engaged in 
professional business, and had also attained a very high parliamentary 

* It may with apparent justice, be objected, that some specimen at least of 
the epistolary powers which we have described, ought not to have been withheld 
from the public. We have, however, to plead the limits which we were bound 
to keep. To such compositions as the letters in our possession, all specimens 
would be an injustice, and they must, when made public, be given in their in- 
tegrity. We must express our deep regret that while the fame and name of Bushe 
were still recent and echoing, a full and separate memoir was not written and 
published. The time, however, has not yet gone by for it, and we could point 
to one of the chief justice's grandsons, already the biographer of Lord Plunket, who 
is amply qualified to do equal justice to his other grandfather. The writer of the 


present memoir was withheld from the task by the wish of one of Mr Bushe's sons 
to undertake it himself. 
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reputation, that Bushe received a visit at his house in Baggot Street, 
from two gentlemen officially connected with government, both most 
probably commissioned to treat for his services; one of whom, pro- 
fessing the most anxious friendship, apprized him of the very high 
consideration in which his character and abilities were held by lord 
Cornwallis; and told him that there were several situations vacant, 
that of the Rolls, of Attorney, and of Solicitor-general, to any of which 
he was considered eligible, and that he had but to choose and express 
his wishes. Bushe acknowledged that it would be most desirable for 
him to obtain any of these promotions; but that, looking at the 
political measures actually contemplated by the administration, he felt 
that some sacrifice of opinion, and of what he regarded as his public 
duty, must be looked for in return. That otherwise, if the lord 
lieutenant actually considered it fit and right on grounds of public 
service or private regard to promote him, he would do so; but that he 
himself would not sacrifice his independence by secking any favour, or 
take office under the trammel of obligations. We state this incident 
explicitly here, because it is one of the utmost importance in the 
estimate of his character. In the memoir of lord Castlereagh, we give 
a brief statement of those arts of bribery and corruption by which the 
measure of the Union was carried in 1800. The mere purchase of a 
vote was not inconsiderable; but that of a man like Bushe was the 
highest; and not only promotion but still prospective elevation to rank 
and place would have been within the sure prospect of venal talent. 
But he, who, as we have just seen, had the rare manliness to spurn the 
elamour of mere nationality, and to resist the impositions of popular 
enthusiasm and prejudice, while he still held the steady line of unswerv- 
ing patriotism, has equally shown his firmness and incorruptible 
integrity by trampling on the temptations of ambition and the flatteries 
of power. The case is not the same as that of some other great men 
who took the same part: there were few indeed of these who had not 
so committed themselves with the rebel party, or who were not so 
wholly united in spirit and principle to the popular party, that it 
was not in their power to recede, without an infamous abandonment of 
their very identity as public men; to such persons, the highest eleva- | 
tion could afford no shelter for their pride. That such were the 
motives of those great men we do not insinuate; we merely mark a | 
difference of position. We mean that such motives, were there not | 
higher, must have restrained them. But Mr Bushe stood wholly un- 
fettered by such ties; he stood not more clear of Castle influence than 
elevated by his independence of character above the exactions of popular 
caprice; as he disregarded the cant of patriotism, so he repelled the 
splendid corruption of power. Had he been for the Union, he could, 
with less reproach than most others, have taken the part of a govern- 
ment which made such an effort to secure him. But in common with 
many others, he entertained opinions hostile to that measure. In 
elaiming for Bushe, in common with his eminent compatriots, the high 
praise of' independence and integrity on that memorable occasion, we 

| are excluding the doubtful question of policy. They were men of the | 
highest intellectual powers—they were fine scholars, eloquent orators, | 
and able lawyers; but it no more follows that they were or could have | 
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been profound statesmen than skilful painters. ‘To have comprehended 
the whole, and still more, the remote consequences of a measure like 
the Union, at that period, demanded a political education in a school 
different from the arena of lawlessness, antisocial opinion, and admi- 
nistrative corruption, then existing in Ireland. Lawyers, no doubt, 
may be assumed to have the most just insight into the principles of 
the legal constitution of the nation; beyond this, and this is little in- 
deed, their very knowledge may be observed to earry with it a remark- 
able inaptitude for the full comprehension of the much larger ques- 
tions which depend on the relation of the laws and institutions of the 
country to its social and economical condition. There is between 
positive institutions and the great law of social progress, a species of 
contrary action which we have already pointed out; and this contra- 
riety will mostly be found marked in the intellects of great lawyers 
as compared with those of great statesmen; not from any real differ- 
ence of intellectual stature, but from difference of mental habits. The 
objections to the Union then put forward by Bushe, Plunket, Saurin, 
Grattan, and Magee, were not merely specious, but just, so far as they 
could go; and what is more, we think their truth to be more evident 
than that of the reasons on the opposite side. But the former lay upon 
the surface; they were obvious first and immediate consequences, which 
were palpable to the dull eye of popular sense. The same may be said 
of most of the arguments for the measure; but in fact the question in 
its remoter and ultimate bearings was then and perhaps is still an open 
one. The inevitable progress towards an intense and irresistible 
centralization could not have been foreseen, and is yet but partially 
understood. It could not be foreseen by human foresight, that a state 
of things might possibly arise in which a parliament in Dublin would 
be absurd as one parliament at Westminster, and another at Blackwall. 
But setting such considerations aside, and referring to the discus- 
sion on the night of January 21, 1800, we have no hesitation in as- 
signing the highest merit to the admirable speech made on that night 
by Bushe. It was not, like those of Grattan and some other eminent 
men—a speech to be represented fairly by extracts. The staple of 
his eloquence did not consist in wrought up passages; he did not 
deal much in those elaborate parallels and contrasts which are the 
popular instruments of speech, but in a more refined and consummate 
play of mind, which, as it grew out of his line of argument, diffused 
its even light and grace as well as its effect and impressive power over 
the whole. The subject of that night did not in a great measure 
admit of the peculiar graces of his style, but it pre-eminently brought 
forth some of his graver and profounder qualities. Too earnest and 
too clear to indulge in the rhetorician’s lighter play, his power was 
shown by his close and unrelaxing grasp of the previous speakers to 
whom he rose to reply. In consequence of this, his speech exhibits a 
peculiar play of what might not inappropriately be called logical wit, 
by which, while he follows out a masterly statement of his own views, 
he seems to dally and sport with the inconsistencies of his opponents. 
Looking to most of his rivals (if we may so term them), a dry state- 
ment of fact and argument is now and then wound up by a few 
sentences of great effect. Buslie’s statements, as simple in expres- 

















phraseology of which the point, propriety, and terse arrangement, 
conceal the idiomatic simplicity; more truly, indeed, answering to 
the simplex munditiis of the Roman poet than most results of art we 
can recall to mind. These considerations are essential to any specific 
view of his parliamentary efforts. In his bar speeches we shall need || 
no such qualification, In these, a wider play was afforded to his | 
unrivalled powers of advocacy, his playful fancy, his keen and fine 
satire, the dexterity of suggestion, and the power of narration, in which 

it is at least doubtful if he has ever been equalled. But of this here- 
after, our business is now with his speech on the Union. 

As specimens of eloquence, we might take any passage of this 
speech, and may therefore first select one with reference to a con- 
sideration already explained in this memoir; that is, the vindication of 
his consistency against a species of accusation which has often been 
preferred against him, as well as other eminent men, by quoting 
their speeches made on this occasion. They who would draw any such 
unfair. inferenees from such matter, will do well to read attentively the 
hole of Bushe's speech against the Union, and see to what principles | 
he refers, and on what ground he argues. If they will not practically 
allow for the great real changes which the state of a question may || 
undergo, they may find, in statements such as the following, reasons 
for a charge different from inconsistency :— But this is not all, the 
government of the country has appealed from the decision of parliament, 

. and to whom have they appealed? Not to the constituent body con- 
stitutionally recognised; not to the electors of the kingdom; nor the | 
freeholders; but to the people individually; abusing that most | 
monstrous proposition of reform and innovation—I mean of universal 
suffrage—and canvassing the rabble of the kingdom against the con- 
stitution of the country. ‘A government wielding the whole influence 
of the crown at the head of every department—the army, the church, 
and the revenue, exercises all its authority to procure individual 
signatures as a counterbalance to the opinion of the representatives of 
the people in parliament assembled.” This reproach involves both a 
feeling and a principle which is wholly at variance with the entire mind 
of those who have thought proper to quote Mr. Bushe for their own 
support, or who have set him against himself. He in reality never 
entertained those views which are now held by the popular party in 

Ireland. As public questions then stood, the distribution of opinion 
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sion and as true in sense, were never dry, but always adorned with a | 
| 


and principle was wholly different, and to those who take the trouble 
to think strictly, such comparisons are soon found devoid of meaning. 
The following passage offers more of the orator, but is also full of 
historic interest. ‘I should be glad to know, Sir, if this amendment 
be unnecessary, of what use have been the campaigns and peram- 
bulations of his excellency the lord-lieutenant since the last session of 
parliament? Why has his excellency subjected himself to the fatigue 
of so many marches and countermarches? Why did he think it neces- 
sary to write down the constitution of Ireland in a correspondence, 
through his military secretary, with the seneschal of every close 
borough, with whose patron he had previously communicated, and 
with every parish priest who was sufficiently complaisant to induce his 
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flock to sign manifestoes against the parliament of this country, if, after 
all, the erown is to meet the parliament, blinking and skulking from the 
premeditated determination of extinguishing it for ever." * 

As we have said, it is one of the highest praises of the speeches of 
Dushe, that they are not to be adequately represented by extraets, as 
for the most part they consist in a single and uniform tissue of reason- 
ing and statement, flowing from a deep and vital grasp that seldom 
relaxed enough for the small ambitious art of compounding sentences. 
The speech from which the foregoing extracts are given—by no 
means for any rhetorical peculiarity—is throughout distinguishable for 
the power of applying constitutional principle, or for the prompt dex- 
terity with which weak points are seized, or by which seeming advan- 
tages on the opposite side are converted into points of attack. But 
we have still a lengthened task before us, and must retain scope for 
specimens of maturer art and power, in the bar speeches of this illus- 
trious advocate. 

After the Union, Bushe, in common with other eminent men of the 
day, entertained strong apprehensions for the future respectability 
and prosperity of his own profession in this country, and had nearly 
made up his mind to try his fortune at the English bar. Such a 
change must have placed him under many serious disadvantages; but 
we can safely say that his qualifications were not of a nature to be 
lost in the erowd. It so happened that the measure which he had so 
ably resisted, was favourable in its immediate consequences to himself. 
He was not, as was the case with many, an opponent to the adminis- 
tration either from party connection, or from any popular feeling; he 
had never been led to commit himself to any line of party conduct. 
Having taken for his rule of conduct solely the sense and spirit of a 
constitutional lawyer, he had met all such questions as had claimed his 
attention as a member of parliament, simply on their legal and con- 
stitutional merits. He had supported the lawful authority of the 
government against extreme opposition, to which he never had lent his 
sanction. He had not less strenuously joined in the vindication of 
such popular rights as met with the assent of his own independent 
reason. To what extent in this lofty course he may have been mis- 
led, or the contrary, it is no part of our present duty to say; it was 
the part of a noble and generous mind, that could never be won or 
daunted, though it might, with all that is human, err. But to him 
its result was, that the immediate effect of the Union left no impor- 
tant difference between him and the government. And as his repu- 
tation had then attained a high level, the discernment of Pitt, which 
had early marked him out for promotion, was not slow to seize the 
earliest occasion which offered; and in 1803, on the dissolution 
of the Grenville administration, he was raised to the rank of Solicitor- 
general. . 

* The point of this language depends on the manner in which the question was 
brought before the house. The measure of the Union had been rejected in the 
former session, and the minister thought it necessary to keep back the discussion 
till he was prepared with what was not inaptly called a ** packed parliament ;”’ all 
mention of it was therefore omitted in the king’s speech. To resist this design, 


the question was on this occasion bronght forward by the opposition, in their 
motion of amendme t on the address. 
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In this first step, which may be said to have secured his prospeets, 
some able and eloquent writers, themselves possessing popular views, 
have discerned difficulties, and others found matter for censure, with 
neither of which we agree. Against the assumptions of both, we have 
= aaay In some measure guarded, in shaping our former statements ; 
but as these statements are express, and have been often repeated, we 
must here add a little special comment. We have, in the foregoing para- 
graph, described the independent character of his political*conduct ; 
but though he did not in the slightest degree sail in'the wake of popu- 
lar leaders, or still less by the breath of popular opinion, yet as for a 
long time his own views held him in the same course with the Irish 
opposition, in some great and leading questions of policy, he had thus 
actually gained a popularity which he never sought, and obtained also 
the reputation of holding the same general views of those with whom 
he had acted. From this arose some very natural, and therefore ex- 
cusable errors; for a character was imputed to him by the undistin- 
guishing heat of popular opinion, and by this character he was judged. 
Lesser points of opposition were soon forgotten, and his real views of 
principle were not yet known but to intimates; and in this country, 
in which all courses of action were on the popular side extreme, and 
on the government side assumed to be so; when all was, in the parlance 
of popular oratory, resolved into a vital contest between despotism 
and patriotic resistance, there existed no sober predicamental line to 
which to refer the rights of both. ,Hence arose mistakes which never 
have been cleared up, because'the facts have never been looked at 
without some bias to either side. It has been thought that, by this 
promotion, Bushe was placed in a somewhat false position, in which 
he was compelled to support a line of policy on the part of the 
Attorney-general, which was contrary to his own opinions; and, con- 
sequently, that he must have been led to trim his notions to meet the 
requisitions of: his personal interest. Somewhat more delicate 
language has of course been used; but to repel such insinuations, it 
is necessary to be explicit. We entirely, and in the most unqualified 
manner, deny that any change in any real principle of action or opi- 
nion, is to be detected in the whole of Mr. Bushe’s conduct, from first 
to last. Some changes his mind underwent, in common with the pest 
and ablest thinkers—the state of questions changed—the action of 
laws changed—the entire texture of parties changed—the relations 
of claims, relative position, and social processes between parties and 
nations have changed and been changing; and even in the interval of 
time between the parliamentary and official engagements of Bushe, 
there occurred incidents of no slight nature, well adapted to impress 
thinking men with strong doubts of the soundness of their views, who 
till then had been the organs or the leaders of popular feeling in Ire- 
land. But indeed, even this consideration ought to be unnecessary— 
as the ardour of youth subsides, and sober experience begins to give 
its indispensable aid to the right understanding of publie questions, 
much change of conduct (did such appear) might be looked for in any 
one acting sincerely from principle. 

There ought surely to be no doubt as to the interpretation which 
Bushe must have put on the revolutionary principles of the United 
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Irishmen. Emmett’s rebellion finds no sanction in any of his speeches 
or conduct. Bushe resisted the Union because he thought that measure 
franght with ills—and his view stands recorded with all his reasons; 
but the same sense which led him to resist the popular members in 
1797, in the debate on the insurrection act, operated to convince him 
in 1803, and succeeding years, of the duty and the necessity of support- 
ing the laws and government, and the peace of the country, against 
lawless factions. "Those indeed who best knew him, and who were most 
competent to form an opinion of him, are aware that if such a fault can 
be said to exist, it was his fault to cherish the very shadow of a princi- 
ple, with a stern and uncompromising tenacity, in all matters in which 
conduct was involved. "They who knew him superficially, could not so 
well deteet this habit, in him peculiar from its amount; as in ordinary 
conversation it was wholly concealed by its singular freedom from the 
pedantry of dogmatizing in social intercourse. 

With respect to the actual merits of the line of poliey which was then 
administered by the law advisers of the crown, we cannot speak in the 
present memoir. "Though friendly to the objects of his fellow country- 
men of the Roman church, Bushe is not to be therefore assumed as 
favourable to the course then pursued for the attainment of their objects. 
In connection with his able colleague in office, Saurin, he considered 
it quite fit for them to look for a disengagement from every constitu- 
tional restraint; but it is not enough considered, that he looked on their 
proceedings with a lawyers eye. The means were illegal; they bore 
also too close an analogy, both in form and in the language used, to the 
similar proceedings of an unfortunate period, of which he was himself 
a living witness. Some distinctions there did exist, but these were 
then scarcely palpable. We only make these remarks to express our 
general dissent from some, comments, which have dropped from other 
writers, on the position in which office must have placed him. He 
loved the people, but cared little for popular praise or blame; his re- 
spect for truth and right left no room for such an infirmity. And we 
must further remark, that the bland and graceful suavity of his manner 
has been also a means of leading casual observers into a notion, not 
only in itself fallacious, but likely to contribute to the false impression 
here discussed. We cannot recall to mind any instance of a man more 
direct and single-minded in the principles of his conduct, or in the feel- 
ing and spirit which governed its uniform and unswerving course. 
Like all persons who love to reciprocate good will, and who shrink from 
stain, he could feel injurious comments; but it was only when 
they followed him into his retirement—when the fight was over. In 
action, he defied comment, and spurned apprehension, and had no hesi- 
tations but those from which fools alone are free. 

The first remarkable occasion which brought Mr. Bushe forward in 
his official character, rose out of the trials in 1811, of which we must 
offer a brief account, for the purpose of rendering intelligible some 
extracts with which we shall follow it. In August, 1811, several 
persons of respectability were arrested in Dublin, on a charge of 
attending a parish meeting to elect representatives of the Irish Roman 
Catholic body, “ for the purpose or under the pretence” of preparing 
petitions to parliament, contrary to the provisions of the Act 33 Geo. 
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III., commonly called the Convention Act. In the following Novem- 
ber, they were brought to trial in the King's Bench. The occasion 
was one of great public interest, and the court was crowded by all 
parties. It ought to be observed, that it was purely the trial ofa 
question as to the power and interpretation of the law, as the Attorney- 
general had no intention of carrying the proceedings to a penal result, 
but simply sought to vindicate the law of the land as it stood. In 
the course of along and obstinately contested trial, many points of 
dispute, as usual, arose. "The main point was, of course, that of the 
express violation of the law—-* the election or appointment of assemblies 
purporting to represent the people, or any description or number of 
people of the realm, under pretence of preparing or presenting petitions." 
On this act, there were two prosecutions in the same year, both occupy- 
ing the same grounds. For as the jury brought in a verdict of not 
guilty in the first instance, grounded expressly on the insufficiency of 
the evidence, the offence was repeated, and it became a direct and open 
question between the law and the convention of delegates. Each time 
the reply on the part of the crown fell to the Solicitor-general, and we 
have two speeches of admirable wit and power, to supply us with 
specimens of his manner. Our examples are really what we term them 
—not elaborate flights, or keen flashes such as come few and far 
between, but specimens of a flowing and spontaneous style, remarkable 
for its aptitude to the purpose of the moment. 

The following is a sample of its elegance and point, half concealed 
by its terse propriety. It exhibits also much of the dexterity of 
which he was a master, in throwing an aspect of absurd contradiction 
over the defence of the adverse counsel. An elaborate and prolix 
examination of the witnesses, for the purpose of breaking down the 
proof of the facts, was followed by a most powerful speech by Mr. 
Burrowes, which assumes their reality, and defends their legality and 
justice. After pointing out the plain fact, that if the allegations of the 
indictment were false, the defendant could contradict them by produc- 
ing numerous persons who were actually present in court, Mr Bushe 
goes on—** You are called upon rashly to disbelieve what they will not 
controvert; to impute, by your verdict, perjury to those witnesses for 
the crown; and to declare on your oaths that you do not believe that 
which they will not deny. Gentlemen, I am at a loss, in discharging 
this duty, to discover what I am to reply to: one counsel asserts his 
elient's innocence, in point of fact—the other glories in his crime in 
point of law ;— nay, the one-half of each counsel’s speech is an answer to 
the other; they alternately rail against the witnesses, and declaim in 
favour of the offence. What has been their conduct as to Mr. Hud- 
dleston the remaining witness? What has been left unsaid, or unat- 
tempted, in his cross-examination? Two hours of precious and irre- 
coverable time have been consumed in attempting to discredit a 
witness who has only proved the proceedings of the aggregate meeting 
of the 9th of July, at which lord Fingal presided. No suborned 
miscreant, who had attempted to swear away an innocent man’s life, 
was ever treated with more asperity. No advocate,-retained for a 
felon at.the Old Bailey, ever plunged more desperately through a 
cross-examination, trembling for the wretch whose only defence was 
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the hope of confounding his prosecutor, or supporting his alibi. The 
man's feelings were agonized—he was stretched on a rack and tortured 
—his private life anatomized—his most secret sentiments scrutinized— 
he was ealled on to swear to his religious opinions; and, even in this 
court, public disgust was clamorously excited, by exhibiting him asa 
recreant from the religion of his ancestors—his birth, his connexions, 
his country, his faith, his morals, his circumstances, all ransacked—all 
exposed. He was asked, was he not a deist—was he not an atheist— 
had he not been a Catholic—was he not a Protestant—had he not been 
an officer?” . . . . . . . After adverting to the avowed 
purpose that all this questioning was to shake the witness's credit, 
* Gentlemen, why so shake his credit! It required not the storm of 
Mr Goold's eloquence to subvert it—a breath from lord Fingal would 
have dissipated it. That noble personage sat under your box at the 
moment, and sits there now." We add here another striking and 
most characteristic description of the cross-examination of another of 
the witnesses :—“ You, gentlemen, must judge for yourselves as to 
the effects of his cross-examination, and if you are able to form any 
opinion of it, your heads and mine must be made of very different 
materials. My learned friend, Mr. Burne, must not suppose me to 
insinuate that his discharge of his duty was unnecessary or prolix; he 
must permit me, however, to say that it was somewhat prolonged. 
No one discharges his professional duty with more ability or effect 
than he does; but he will remember (I am sure I shall never forget 
it) that he examined John Shepherd for three hours and a-half, *by 
Shrewsbury clock :™—there are limits to the human faculties, and I 
must confess that, at last, mine were so exhausted by this process, that 
I was unable to carry away a definite idea, or even a distinct sentence : 
the victim on the table at last swam before my eyes, and some con- 
fused, buzzing sound, like a catch-word, in the examination notes, 
drafts, copies, informations, rang discordantly in my dizzy head, and 
tingled in my ears. Gentlemen, if such were the effects ‘produced 
upon a mere suffering auditor, what must have been the sensations of 
the witness himself? and, let me ask you, if the man had fallen into 
contradictions and inconsistencies, who could have been surprised at 
it? who has sufficient confidence in his own memory or nerves, in his 
own strength of body or mind, to suppose that he could eome out 
from such an ordeal more than alive? let me put it to the candour of 
my learned and ingenious friend, Mr. Burne—how does he suppose 
that he would have endured such a peine forte et dure himself? let him 
imagine himself nailed to that chair, and that chair fastened to that 
table, and another Mr. Burne—if another could be procured—sitting 
down in regular assault before him, and for three hours and a-half 
battering and beleaguering him like a besieged town—let me ask him 
how he thinks he would feel about the time that his adversary became 
tired of the attack! really, gentlemen, nothing is so unfair as to judge 
rashly of a man’s credit who has been exposed to such a trial.” 

The dexterity here displayed it is easy to appreciate: nor is it ne- 
cessary to call the attention of the reader to the propriety, and point 
of thedietion. It will be at once felt how much of dignified intellectual 
composure every sentence suggests, so that his very manner is made to 
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tell. All this, we think, is at onee conveyed. But no extracts can 
convey the fact, that this is not a selection of a peculiarly happy 
passage from the ordinary flow of a more common style; that we have 
selected it without regard to style, merely looking for a passage 
capable of being so detached without losing its point. But when all 
this is said, a more important criticism remains. The Solicitor’s 
speeches seldom convey an impression of the apparently profound 
character which so often gives a kind of imposing effect of power to 
those of many of his great competitors, who seem to be moving in deep 
waters, often where their opponent appears to glide upon the surface : 
and this has misled inadvertent criticism. But let it be observed, that 
the apparently simple and easy common-sense reply never fails to drag 
up, from their erudite depth, the arguments of his adversary, and to 
show their entire fallacy. His extraordinary simplicity, and the 
elementary tact of his perceptions, deceive the reader, who thinks too 
lightly of the art so well concealed, and too respectfully of the effort 
involved in a darkness of its own creation. To an artful appeal of Mr. 
Burrowes to the publie feeling of the jury, the Solicitor replies, * He 
has called upon you for a healing verdict, and has told you that the 
last verdict was most healing. Gentlemen, I shall never hear, without 
reprobation, such a call upon a jury: I trust that no such dreadful 
precedent may be established, as the finding of popular and political 
verdicts. If the publie mind requires to be healed, I trust that the 
consclenees of jurors may never be bruised into a nostrum for the 
purpose; that jurors may never turn state empiries, and fancy that 
they are prescribing for the distempered commonwealth ; that they are 
politieians, and not jurors; and that they are at liberty to perjure 
themselves for the good of their country. No verdict ean be righteous 
whieh is not founded upon the evidence, and the publie weal ean 
never be advanced by frustrating the administration of justice. In the 
name of God, if you disbelieve the evidenee you have heard, nay, if 
you reasonably doubt it, acquit Mr. Kirwan—if you do not, fabricate 
not doubts for yourselves, which no fair mind or sound head ean 
sanction, merely to achieve what you may think a public good. Take 


‘the law from the court, and for fact consult your understandings and 


your consciences, but compromise not your oaths, and trifle not with 
your solemn duty.” 

We repeat, that it is our desire to have it understood that our ex- 
tracts are fair specimens of the ordinary style of this illustrious man. 
He, too, like every orator, rose into occasional flights of a more 
ambitious style; but these we have not quoted; they will be met in 
other repositories. 

We shall avoid inconvenient repetition, by postponing another great 
cause, in which the Solicitor earned high distinction, until the next 
memoir, in which we shall offer some notice of the “King v. Waller 
O’Grady.” Nor can we enter upon the details of the case of lord 
Trimbleston, in which .his statement was one of most consummate 
skill and power, displaying indeed all the various resources of his 
mind in a most eminent degree. On that occasion, the Solicitor’s wit, 
address, judgment, and that profound knowledge of mankind which is 
the advocate’s chart and compass in threading the tortuous ways of 
Ir. 
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fraud and secret guilt, are admirably exemplified ; and we would recom- 
mend the trial, and above all, the speech, to those whose ambition it 1s 
to rise in the same department of professionallife. It would be some 
injustice to omit this opportunity to introduce the remarks of lord 
Brougham, for which this great cause gave the occasion—“ His (Bushe's) 
merit as a speaker was of the highest description. His power of nar- 
ration has not, perhaps, been equalled. If any one. would see this in 
the greatest perfection, he has only to read the inimitable speech in the 
Trimbleston cause: the narrative of Livy himself does not surpass that 
great effort. Perfect simplicity, but united with elegance—a lucid 
arrangement, and unbroken connection of all the facts—the constant 
introduction of the most picturesque expressions, but never as ornaments 
—-these, the great qualities of narration, accomplish its great end and 
purpose—they place the story and the scene before the hearer, or the 
reader, as if he witnessed the reality. It is unnecessary to add, that 
the temperate and chaste, and even the subdued tone of the whole, is 
unvaried and unbroken; but such praise belongs to every part of this 
great speaker’s oratory.” * 

The space to which this memoir must needs be confined, does not 
permit of a more extended view of the merits of our illustrious sub- 
ject as an orator, still less to enter at large on the consideration of his 
pretensions asa lawyer. In this respect, we are persuaded that his 
just claims were much interfered with by the fame of his wit and 
eloquence. With whatever degree of truth, popular opinion seeins to 
have imagined an opposition between the dry and laborious learning 
of the black letter sage, and the brilliant and dazzling accomplish- 
ments of the advocate. As an advocate, Bushe has seldom been equal- 





led; and we cannot admit that he has ever, in modern times, been ex- 


celled. Further, we are prepared to contend, that it is fully ascer- 
tainable from his bar speeches, that he was in no way wanting in any 
of the intellectual powers essential to the graver and deeper departments 
of his profession. If in this respect he was below such men as Saurin, 
it was simply in learning, the result of study; but as to the profound 
capacity for acquirement, no one who will attentively peruse his mas- 
terly answer to the admirable argument of Mr Burton, in the Court 
of Error, on the O’Grady case, will entertain the slightest doubt of the 
first-rate rank of his legal capacity. And it is very much to be ob- 
served to what an extraordinary extent his profound native sagacity 
enabled him to apprehend results, which seem to have in some mea- 
sure lain beyond the scope of his own research. His fine perception 
of the point at which a dexterous or an unwary fallacy lies concealed 
in an adverse statement, is often to be observed, as well as the singular 
promptness which appears always ready to seize a hint, or to make 
tlie most of an inadvertence. He did not himself pretend to rank in 
the highest class of legal attainment; his taste and his understanding 
sought a scope far too broad for the demands of the most laborious and 
deep, yet not most comprehensive of sciences. His attainments as a 
mere lawyer, were far above the level of second-rate men; but with 
this, he was a poet, a wit, an historian, a philosopher, theologian, and 
first-rate scholar—a man, if the number as well as the excellence of 
* Historical Sketches, &c., by Lord Brougham. 
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his attainments and gifts be eonsidered, whose equal is not likely soon 
to be found in the history of the bar of either country. 

On the incidents of the remaining portion of his life, we must be com- 
paratively brief. In the interval between his appointment to the rank of 
Solieitor-general and his promotion to the bench, we shall only here 
dwell upon one very important incident— his acquisition of the seat 
and demesne of Kilmurry, which his father had been compelled to 
alienate. When he had attained professional independefice, and his 
bar successes had completely relieved him from the anxieties attendant 
on the res anguste domi, and the pressure of a large and increasing 
family, his first care was to secure the comforts of his mother, whose 
provision was not commensurate with his wishes or her deserts. The 
next, was the redemption of the place of his birth and earliest recol- 
lections. Kilmurry had passed into the hands of Dr Hoskyns, 
and was on the point of suffering some considerable dismemberment 
of its old and beautiful timber, when it happened that the Solicitor | 
paid a visit to the neighbouring mansion of Kilfane. He had long | 
meditated the purchase of his paternal seat, but would willingly have 
deferred this purpose for some time. The irreparable loss of the fine 
old trees, was, however, he strongly felt, to be prevented at any in- 
convenience, and he at once made his proposals, and became master of 
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the place for whieh he had long cherished a deep sentiment. Here 
his vacations were spent for many years of that ealm prosperity which, 
when earned by a life of previous trial and industry, and set off by 
the enlightened and tasteful enjoyments of the most cultivated minds, 
is so delightful to the contemplation; and never in any instance within 
our memory or reading, was human life more exalted and adorned by 
such accessories. Kilmurry is situated within about a mile of Thomas- 
town, in the county of Kilkenny. The house is situated advan- 
tageously with respect to the general disposition of the neighbouring 
scenery : the hills at its rear, and the more gently undulating open 
country in front. The lawn, with its rich planting and pleasure 
grounds, runs into the more spacious park adjoining to the north and 
northwest, and terminated by the woods of Kilfane. In the rear of the 
house lies the farm, with its various adjuncts, terminated by the first 
gentle acclivity of the screen of heathery hills to the north-east, which 
are the boundary of the mountain and lowland regions of the country. 
The place, in its richness, freshness, and calm secluded expression, 
conveying rather the idea of some bright and fair Tuscan villa of 
the Medici, than a mansion of the sporting county of Kilkenny, 
was (it is needless to say) to its owner enriched by many affecting 
associations. The Solicitor was equally blest in his friendly neigh- 
bours, in his tranquil and beautiful retreat, and in his own home 
circle. Of his neighbours at Kilfane, we have already said a little. 
One gravelled walk ran the whole way from the door of Kilmurry 
to that of Kilfane—the two demesnes being separated by a hedge 
and lofty screen of trees, through which a narrow gate admitted 
the inmates of either. The intercourse thus favoured, was almost || 
domestic; and as the families were near connexions, so they were Í 
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attached ‘friends. The late Sir John Power was a man dignified 
by all the virtues of a country gentleman of the olden time—hospit- 
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able, generous, affectionate, and sincere, he was as much loved for his 
goodness, as he was respected for the quiet and unassuming good sense, 
and the steady integrity which deserved, and won, universal confidence. 
Of his wife we may say, that she combined in herself the lineage of 
Grattan and Bushe, and did no discredit to either. Of the inner circle 
of Kilnurry, which constituted the pride and happiness of its illus- 
trious master, we can only say, in general terms, that more talent and 
more goodness never came together in one home. We cannot venture 
on the separate notice of individuals, because we frankly confess that 
Wi own long-cherished feelings of respect and affection would place 
M iin our power to be impartial. 

ith such a happy eonstitution of his home society, the Solicitor 
was no less disposed to enjoy and promote its happy influences. There 
was, however, no company so dull that his wit could not enliven; nor 
any topic, to which he could not give an interest. One quality was 
very observable in his entire conversation and demeanour—it was the 
utter absence of assumption; there was nothing in his manner to 
remind the dullest of his guests that he was conversing with a mind 
that towered far above his own—he did not himself recollect this dis- 
parity, but freely placed himself on a level with his company. If he 
was misunderstood, he showed no irritation—if any one fell into an 
absurdity, he was prompt to shelter him with a friendly play of wit— 
if contradicted, he listened with docility—he never attempted to put 
any one down-—and never allowed uncharitable comments to pass 
without rebuke. 

Such is a faint and imperfect sketch of the man in his own privato 
circle. In the interval which intervened between the last-mentioned 
events, and his promotion to the bench, two of his daughters had 
been married; the eldest to Sir Josiah Coghill, who, having taken a 
place at Ballyduff, within about three miles of Kilmurry, thus afforded 
a happy addition to the family circle; the second, to Charles Michael 
Fox, son of Judge Fox—a young barrister who, before his death, had 
already made good his way to the professional distinction which he was 
not allowed to grasp. Four younger daughters, and four sons, com- 
pleted the circle. . 

We must now, without further delay, pass over an interval of life, 
which affords few events demanding notice in a sketch intended to be 
brief. 

In the year 1822, an important change took place. 

From this period it will be needless to pursue into minute detail 
the history of a course which must be regarded as having reached 
its elevation to the summit of professional rank, The appointment 
of the Solicitor-general to the vacant station of chief judge in 
the King’s Bench, may be regarded as a necessary consequence of 
the refusal of that high office by the Attorney-general, in whose memoir 
we shall state the circumstances. If any act could have atoned for 
the unhandsome treatment of the latter, it would be the appoint- 
ment of Bushe to that station. For the position of chief justice he 
was most singularly qualified by a mind pre-eminently judicial in all 
its faculties and tendencies. With a love of justice which almost 
amounted to a passion—and was in him what party feeling is in others 
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—he possessed an intuitive grasp of all principles, so firm and complete, 
that, in the same way in which a clear intellect will sometimes seize a 
meaning when grammatical pedantry is perplexed, he was sute to light, 
on an applieation, rule, or interpretation of authority, where it lay 
concealed amid a multitude of imperfect cases, and vague statements. 
Whatever we must suppose to have been his actual possession of 
legal erudition, one thing is verified in all his practice— his entire and 
perfect knowledge of the science of law; and, in consequence, his 
promptness in rightly grasping the true intent and application of pre- 
cedents and authorities, and detecting the fallacies to which the 
advocate is so often compelled to have recourse for his purpose. The 
rare qualities here aseribed to Bushe, were eminently those suited to 
the King’s Bench. 

With whatever knowledge of law he came to the bench, he soon 
vastly increased it, and his judgments are remarkable for that correct- 
ness, clearness, brevity, and elementary truth, which belong to the 
master only, in any walk of science. 

From the period of his elevation to the bench, the life of the Chief- 
justice ran for several years smoothly in the calm alternations of his 
official duty, and the relaxation permitted by the summer vacation 
which was passed in the tranquil yet happily social retreat of Kilmurry. 
Here, his best thoughts dwelt while away, and when he returned, it 
was easy to see that the cares of public life were left without the gate. 
With all his wit and sound worldly sense, he possessed, more than any 
one we can recollect, the buoyant and fresh simplicity of a child. 
There was in his conversation and manner, among those he loved, a 
naive yet sparkling folatrie,which was infinitely engaging, but was not 
shown among any but his most familiar friends; indeed, his natural 
temper was very remarkably inclined toa playful and easy gaiety. 
The grave formalism, which some strangers have mistaken for art, 
might not ill be explained by the saying of Henry 1V. of France, when 
he was engaged in some trifling sport, and perceiving the approach of 
some court eoxcomb, he turned to his companions and said, “ my friends, 
we must be wise, a fool is coming.” Possessing in himself, and in the 
bosom of his domestic circle, all that society ean give, and more than 
it ordinarily gives, to exercise the mind and the affections, he did not 
look with much interest beyond it. Of no party in politics, and strongly 
convineed that a judge should stand aloof from all party, his reading 
and eonversation were directed to general literature, and he indulged 
his mind with the most reputed writers of the age; but he read 
all with a frank estimation of whatever was good in them rather 
than with a fastidious discrimination of faults. This was by no 
means the turn of his genius. Severe in his notions of excellence, 
when referred to the canons of strict principle, he was yet indulgent 
in his judgments, and judged books or men much more by their merits 
than by their defects. His satire, the result of wit and nice discern- 
ment, never came from the heart, the common source of satire in others ; 
and hence, though it often conveyed a lesson, it never inflicted a wound. 
He was fond of entering upon those philosophical questions which have 
always been pressing themselves on reflecting men, and which are 
occasionally most delightful for the exercise they give to the activity 
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of the speculative faculties, rarely exerted in the common affairs of 
life, or by those who are engaged in them. But he never appeared 
to higher advantage than when he was led into discussion of a favourite 
author with some qualified companion; for in mixed circles he rather 
discountenanced such discussions, as not having the same uniform 
interest for all. 

Among the amusements of his hours of relaxation, he occasionally 
indulged in composition, in which his facility was very considerable. 
His topics were, however, ordinarily selected among the passing 
occurrences of the day, and mostly directed to his own circle. With 
a high capacity for literature, it has indeed been often made matter 
of question, why he never in his later years wrote for publication. 
To understand the reason, it was necessary to know him well. A 
very generally remarked disposition to please, the result of a rare 
kindliness of temper, was very commonly referred by strangers to 
something ambitious in his character. It is, however, a curious fact, 
ascertained by very close and long observation, that in the ordinary 
form of this disposition, he was very unusually free from ambition. 
He was not proud—he had no grasping desire for station—popularity 
he spurned—and no praise could satisfy him, of which he did not 
thoroughly feel the perfect justice; but he loved the reciprocity of 
kindly affections, he enjoyed the happiness of others, and took pleasure 
in touching the chords of the breast, and awakening the powers of 
the intellect. This disposition, like every active impulse connected 
with the social affections, naturally communicated itself to his counte- 
nance and manner, and entering into combination with other charac- 
teristic habits, gave a winning and persuasive grace to his look and 
action, which, while it was quite unconscious, was thought by strangers, 
and by those who could not feel its genuine character, to be art, and 
the immediate result of design—a mistake indeed so absurd, that we 
should not have noticed it here, had it not been in some measure per- 
petuated in the works of a very clever and even friendly writer. If we 
must admit the fact that the Chief-justice had been, in his bar practice, 
what Mr Kemble with much justice observed, “the most consummate 
actor off the stage,” yet the rash and hasty assertion of some of his ad- 
mirers will not follow. A man whose taste and feeling imparted a 
graceful manner to a graceful person and expressive countenance, in 
the most unconscious movements of private society, of course employed 
in art all the resources of nature. But it seems unfair for a stranger 
to generalize this into the imputation of a habit, so wholly repugnant 
to the real character and temper of this judge’s mind as affectation ; for 
however qualified, such is the sense of the remark. We do not here 
bring forward the writer whose language we have excepted against, 
because we are inclined to believe that he would not have carried his 
charge so far; but such is the actual impression which he conveys, and 
it is a false impression, as applied to one of the gravest, sincerest, and 
most single dispositions ever known in combination with such an 
intellect. 

Among the poetic pieces which have been preserved by the care of 
friends, the best are those of which the character is playful. He was 
not possessed of much imagination, but in amends, he was master of a 
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boundless fancy. In the direct expression of the more grave emotions, 


he was true and fervent, but too direct and literal to look for poetie 
effects—his temper was too earnest to sport and dally with passion; 
but in the genial moods of social excitement, and in the light, evanes- 
cent, and brilliant gleams of satire, sentiment, and characteristic cir- 
cumstance, which in the most polished society may be said to play 
along the current of the hour, in these his wit and fancy could revel 
in peerless abundance. That keen and luminous flash which seldom 
was wanting in his conversation, was also as free and bright, though 
not quite so undesigned, in his fugitive verses. 

Of a more important and graver character, were some of his com- 
positions in prose. In these, too, it is to be observed, that the same 
general impulses—that is to say, the whim of the hour, or the want 
of relaxation which sometimes gains possession of the studious—mostly 
gave the occasion and produced similar results; compositions in which 
a playful vein of satire was used to create amusement in the home 
circle, and be thrown aside. But it has also occurred, that his mind 
has been roused into more serious and strenuous exertion by more im- 
portant occasions. Among the more serious performances of this 
character, it will be enough here to particularize one which, owing to 
circumstances, is now in the hands of the public. There was no topic 
which seems to have been regarded by him with so much interest as 
the main doctrines and the evidences of revealed religion. It was the 
peculiar cast of his mind to be very deeply impressed by the results of 
his reason in all concerns, but most in those of which he recognised 
the practical importance. Having once concluded on the truth of the 
gospel, he implicitly followed it out into its consequences; and con- 


. trary to the ordinary bent of the world, the strong sense of its import- 


ance, and urgent claim as a reality, took possession of his uncompromis- 
ing and unsophisticated understanding. The shallow and sophistical 
dexterity, which so frequently appears in resistance to so plain and 
elear a light, moved his indignation at all times; but when it showed 
itself among those whom he cared for, it grieved him deeply. He felt 
it as an affliction far more serious than any temporal calamity or social 
shame. This being considered, it will be felt that when a direct 
application for information on the subject happened to come from a 
person in whose welfare he took interest, the call was responded to 
with alacrity. It was on such an occasion he took his pen to answer 
a question as to the best course of reading for the purpose of a fair 
investigation of the full evidence of Christianity. To draw up a full 
notice of the best authors, and of their several arguments, was to him 
no task. He executed it with ease, precision, fulness, yet with a lucid 
brevity; connecting the able writers, so as to compose together one 
great argument, followed out through all its parts, like the summary of 
a judicial address, which brings together the arguments of the counsel 
on some great question. Such is the general intent and character 
of this essay, of which, as it has been given to the public by the 
editor of this work, and writer of these pages, we cannot properly 
say more in this place. It should, however, be added, that it was not 
composed with the remotest view to publication, this having been 
wholly the act of the editor. Of the circumstances, and of his own 
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motives, he has given a sufficient account in his introduction to that 
publication. 

It is worthy of curious observation, that the peculiar character of 
intellect exemplified in that essay, is in a very remarkable manner in- 
dicated in his judgments. In these,* so far as we have been enabled 
to form an opinion, there is great force and clearness of statement, 
derived from a very admirable quality which was in a remarkable de- 
gree characteristic of the Chief-justice—we mean the faculty of orderly 
arrangement. This indeed i3 nearly a necessary consequence: these 
perceptions are themselves the very first conditions of orderly arrange- 
ment; they are also, it will be allowed, those of just judgment. Hence 
the admirable statements which will be found in most of his judgments, 
by which, after a long hearing of counsel, the principle is made ap- 
parent often in a lucid sentence, in which the argument, stripped of 
its complication, and of the dexterous misstatement or heavy circuity 
of the advocates, seems to fall into some brief form, clear, precise, and 
logical. 

These reflections very RES Ud lead to some notice of one of 
the few incidents which occurred to vary the even course of the life 
of a chief judge, and which will afford some more authoritative illus- 
tration of these views. In 1839, he was summoned to give evidence 
before a committee of parliament. He thus came under the sagacious 
observation of lord Brougham, from whom we shall here extract seve- 
ral observations, in the sense and feeling of which we fully concur. 
Speaking of the occasion, this eminent critic observes :—“ No one 
who heard the very remarkable examination of Chief-justice Bushe, 
could avoid forming the most exalted estimate of his judicial talents. 
Many of the questions to which he necessarily addressed himself were 
involved in party controversy, exciting on one side and the other great 
heats. Throughout, never was a more calm or fair tone than that 
which he took and preserved. Some of the points were of great nicety ; 
but the diserimination with which he handled them was such as seemed 
to remove all difficulty, and dispel whatever obscurity clouded the 
subject. The choice of his words was most felicitous. It always seemed 
as if the form of expression was selected which was the most peculiarly 
adapted to convey the meaning with perfect simplicity, and without 
the least matter of exaggeration or softening. The manner of giving 
each sentence, too, betokened an anxiety to give the very truth; and 
the slowness oftentimes showed that each word was cautiously weighed. 
There was shed over the whole the grace of a delivery singular for its 
combined suavity and dignity. All that one had heard of the wonder- 
ful fascination of his manner, both at the bar and upon the bench, 
became easily credible to those who heard his evidence.” 

With this expressive portraiture, which confirms our view of the 
Chief-justice's character as a judicial speaker, we might conclude this 
part of our task. But it is yet incomplete without a few remarks 
which truth cannot omit, and which have indeed a more general and 
instructive relation to the subject. To some of our readers it may be 
familiarly known how the ancient rhetoricians, in enumerating the 
elements of eloquence, generally reckoned goodness among the number. 

* Fox and Smith’s Reports, and Batty’s Reports. 
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According to Quintilian, the orator must be a person qui esse misi vir 
bonus non potest ; ideoque non dicendi modo eximiam in eo facultatem, 
sed omnes animi virtutes exigimus. Perverted principles necessarily 
generate not only fallacies, but fallacious methods of seeing and think- 
ing, by which alone fallacy can be entertained. Hence, on ‘he other 
hand, but resulting from similar reasoning, just thinking is to the same 
extent grounded on goodness and sincerity, so as to rise from tliem as 
a spontaneous produce; and the habit of truth pervades alike the 
whole exercise of the whole mind. Hence the ease, simplicity, and 
force, as well as readiness, of the true wisdom founded on virtue. It 
is in this sense that the beautiful Janguage of the poet is strictly true, 
Virtue can see to do what virtue would 
By her own lovely light, though sun and stars 

Were in the flat sea sunk— 

For it is evil which perverts the whole mind, and with wrong motives, 
and the maintenance of false interests, corrupts the intellectual eye: 

* If thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness.” 

Now, these reflections offer the true solution of much of the wisdom 
and much of the eloquence of Chief-justice Bushe. To those who 
knew him intimately it is well known with what an earnest love he 
adhered to the principles of truth and justice. Respected in different 
degrees by all who have any respect for themselves, these principles 
had in his mind the force of a religion, and not only gave to his 
character its real power and dignity, but even its very infirmities. 
Without the fullest allowance for it, he could not but be mistaken in 
everything; and thus, by the way, it was, that no man was so often 
mistaken by superficial observers. From the exceeding refinement of 
his sense of justice arose a scrupulous regard to the claims of others, 
not only in ordinary concerns, but in those less defined matters of form, | 
manner, and mutual deportment, in which so little can be prescribed | 
excepting by right feeling. In the mind of Chief-justice Bushe there 
was, by his very nature, a fine sense of this principle. Many are, we 
grant, largely endowed with the same; but in him it received an | 
exquisite vitality, from the equally delicate tact with which it was 
accompanied. He entered with a rapid apprehension into the con- | 
sciousness and the existing position of whoever he conversed with; | 
and thus was always under a ready and governing apprehension of 
the full force of the great law of just reciprocity, “ Do unto others as | 
ye would that others should do unto you." Hence a peculiar gracious- | 
ness of manner to persons of inferior rank,—a condescension of deport- | 
ment, and a ready wish to set them at ease,—an obliging desire to 
communicate satisfaction,—all of which have often been mistaken, and | 
made the subject of coarse and ignorant comment by persons who only | 
judged rightly if they felt that they were not fitting objects of so | 
much consideration. But the same temper was otherwise influential. 
Hence the stern indignation easily drawn forth by petty oversights of 
principle; hence the nice balance in which scruples of honour and 
integrity were weighed. By those who were among ‘his domestic | 
friends, or by the members of his profession, all this was more or less 
understood; his character could not be wholly mistaken by the superior | | 
order of actual observers. It was impossible, however, even for the I 
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most intimate to keep in view the strict, stern, and exceedingly simple 
philosophy of his mind; it was so profusely adorned on the surface by 
the illumination of taste and fancy, and so embellished with a play ot 
allusion which came unsought, that it was not easy to reconcile so 
much subtlety in wit with so much simplicity in judgment. 
Notwithstanding his pre-eminence as an advocate, we are inclined 

to think that the Chief-justice appeared to the highest advantage in 
the undress of the most familiar conversation when unconstrainedly 
following the topic most agreeable to his own taste. On these happy 
occasions a gentle enthusiasm, which was liable to be repressed by the 
mere presence of those who could not participate in the feeling of the 
moment, seldom failed to show itself, and his heart seemed to awaken 
and take its part in the play of mind and memory. We can well 
recollect the animated spirit with which he entered one evening on 
the discussion of selected passages in Milton and Shakespeare,—touch- 
ing with a depth of feeling on the master strokes of their high art, or 
the elevation of the noble image or profound conception, until at last 
an irrepressible sense of pleasure seemed to force from him an exclama- 
tion, of which we cannot recollect the precise language, on the charm 
of such free communication of mind. It was an impulse such as Milton 
intends to convey in the passage in Comus, where one of the brothers 
breaks into a similar interruption :— , 

How charming is divine philosophy, 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose ; 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 


And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 


Such impulses were with him frequent; for there was a deep glow of 
what we may be allowed to call a classical enthusiasm in his mind, 
ever on the spring when all constraint was removed. He was indeed 
easily restrained, not from the selfish anxiety which so often ean 
tongue-tie men of wit, but from a very intense sympathy with the 
minds of his company. He was also eminently endowed with a fme 
tact for the ridiculous: in this he was not wont to indulge; but 
he could not quite divest his mind of a sense of the absurdity of any 
expression of sentiment where it could not be at once understood: he 
would not talk poetry to an economist, or philosophy to a statistical 
tourist. It may be received as illustrative of some statements already 
made, when we mention, what we have uniformly observed, that it was 
very much his habit to converse with persons who possessed any 
peculiar information, rather on the topics best known to them, than on 
those with which he was himself familiar; his motive being always 
politeness—a sense of fairness; and one of the consequences was, that 
he was sometimes much underrated by persons of the meanest intel- 
lectual calibre. He possessed a large fund of, anecdote, though he 
was seldom heard to relate any of that class improperly known by the 


, name of bar stories. But he possessed a power of narrative, so grace- 


ful, casy, and graphic, that it did not require anything of the ludi- 
crous or the satirical to give it zest; and the less, as it always came 
with a foree of application that was happy for its pertinence to the 
occasion. 
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The life of a judge in this country cannot offer much to diversify 
a memoir. The incidents which claim special notice must needs be 
few. The chief of them are not such as we should much desire to 
dwell upon. Though the current of his latter years was in the main 
as prosperous and as little troubled as falls to the lot of man, yet it 
ean rarely happen at an advanced period of life that twenty years can 
pass without days of the severest trial. In the interval thus taken, 
the family of Kilmurry was visited with two heavy afflictions, in the 
death of two individuals whom we should not feel called upon to allude 
to here—not even on account of the personal claims of private regard 
and affection—had these losses been only such as can be numbered 
among the casualties to which every family is subject, and which, in 
reality, are no more than the disturbance of each petty circle by the 
ceaseless drift of life's general ebb. But the death of the Chief-justice’s 
son-in-law, Charles Michael Fox, was not an everyday occurrence. 
Among his contemporaries at the bar, there existed no doubt that, in a 
few years, his high talents, combined with his professional industry, 
must have raised him to the’ highest eminence. He was, in private 
society, of a temper somewhat retiring, but capable of a quiet excite- 
ment, in which a very singular clearness of nead, a prompt astuteness, 
a caustic wit, and a very remarkable command of brief and terse 
language used to become apparent. He had begun to obtain distinction 
at the bar, had proved his power in law argument, and also obtained 
high praise for his share in a very able publication of law reports, in 
connection with Mr Smith, afterwards Attorney-general, when he was 
taken from his afflicted family. We may add that he was no less 
qualified to die than to live, as he was not merely a professing Christian, 
but a most firm and convinced believer of the word of life, which it 
was his earnest study to enforce and teach. Another bereavement 
demands a few words. The Chief-justice's fourth daughter, Eliza- 
beth, died in her twentieth year, leaving no trace, but in the memory 
of those who loved her, of a noble spirit and powerful intellect. 
To her with rare truth might be applied the beautiful reflection which 
Moore, with somewhat perhaps of the poet's license, applied to another. 
As streams that run o'er golden mines, 

With modest murmur glide, 

Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 
Beneath their gentle tide: 

So, veiled beneath a simple guise, 

Thy radiant genius shone; 

And that which charmed all other eyes, 
Seemed worthless in thine own! 

During the latter years of the Chief-justice, he was known to 
entertain a strong anxiety to retire from his laborious and responsible 
station. A constitutional tendency to a violent defluxion on the 
chest began to harass him with its consequences. His physical 
strength suffered a diminution, which seemed to menace the powers 
of life, and which rendered his public duties exceedingly severe. The 
skill of Sir Philip Crampton freed him from this distressing enemy ; but 
he was at the same time made aware, or at least impressed with a 
conviction, that it was only for a limited interval. Five years appear 
to have been assigned as a period likely to be free from the ailment 
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which had to a remarkable extent reduced his frame. His strength 
and spirits were, however, as remarkably renovated by a severe 
remedial course, and he was enabled to resume his judicial functions 
with renewed vigour and alacrity. He still, however, felt that it 
would be desirable to retreat while he might do so with unimpaired 
powers, and thus anticipate the changes which he could not fail to 
expect. In this desire he met with a degree of resistance from several 
influential quarters. His brethren of the Queen's Bench were very 
anxious that he should not retire, for reasons which were very fully 
understood by the publie, but which we shall not here mention, as we 
are not willing to discuss them. lt was also, we may add, the 
general impression of the publie, an impression received in the most 
intelligent circles, that his retirement was strongly deprecated by the 
government. It is certain that it must have then had the effect of 
placing ministers in a position of embarrassment—a consequence which 
he would have regretted. 

Thus impeded in a favourite wish, the Chief-justice resigned him- 
self to his laborious avocations, and armed his mind with patience to 
await the conjuncture favourable to his retirement. In the mean- 
time, he was in some degree engaged in the improvement of Kilmurry. 
This step had been forced upon him at first by the discovery that the 
roof and much of the house was in the last stage of decay. It became 
essential to safety to begin the most immediate and extensive repairs. 
In this undertaking, he was necessarily led to reflect on the insufficieney 
of his house, in its then existing form, for his very numerous family, 
which it was the comfort of his old age to see collected about his fire- 
side, as often as their own several avocations and separate. homes made 
it possible. His own masterly taste for improvement asserted its claim, 
and he was thus for some years engaged in a train of rural occupations, 
which were productive of much pleasure, and contributed much to 
sustain liis health. 

He was yet in the highest condition of mental vigour, and in a rather 
improved condition of bodily health, when he came ultimately to the 
determination to resign. In this he was partly governed by the ap- 
prehension that every object which could be attained by delay, was 
already past or secure. But he felt that the terms had been latterly 
making formidable inroads upon his remaining strength. From these 
he had begun to return much worn and depressed in strength; and it 
was easy to caleulate how very short a time such a struggle might con- 
tinue. It was his hope yet to enjoy some years of retreat, cheered by 
his friends, his books, and the ever-restoring air of his beloved Kil- 
murry. And in this there was every reasonable hope of fulfilment. 
For though his strength was easily shaken, it never failed to return 
after a few quiet days at home, and his own peaceful and affectionate 
circle found him the same animated and informed companion as ever. 

A remarkable change was destined to be brought about by means 
from which such results could hardly have been expected—means, on 
the notice of which we enter with some reluctance. We are unwilling 
to make our pages the vehicle of censure and imputation, on whom- 
soever they may fall: and though fully informed of the main facts, we 
feel that we have not before us the precise details by which all such 
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statements ought to be guarded. We shall, however, keep within the 
mere assertion of what we authoritatively know, and what no one will 
controvert. 

It had not been at any time the ambition of the Chief-justice to 
obtain a peerage; he had been indifferent on the subject; and this for 
very wise and sufficient reasons of his own. It was not the desire of 
his family, or of his friends. They at least felt that no title could add 
splendour to a high and ennobled name. His fortune was not equal 
to the rank, and his native and manly pride was indeed above it. But 
it was his right—and what is more, it was the right of the Irish bar— 
the usage of the bar in both countries established it; it was no question 
whether he was to be particularly honoured with such an appendage 
or not. Dutit remained with the Queen's government to consider it 
as a new question, whether a most insulting innovation, directed against 
the Irish bar and bench, was to begin with one of the greatest men 
they had ever produced. That illustrious man, little as he aspired to 
a peerage, could not but feel the slight undeserved, which fixed a seal 
of apparent humiliation and contempt upon his life of meritorious 
exertion, and on his high reputation: and which so far (happily not 
very far,) as the act of an administration could so operate, would, at 
least for a few days, have the effect of throwing a noble name into the 
ignoble list of candidates for an elevation to which their pretensions 
are found wanting. It was not in this instance a favour sought for, 
or even an honour desired: it was a matter of course, not cared for, 
till it was wrongfully and injuriously withheld. To make this painful 
and offensive, it was enough that the publie, the bar of both countries, 
and the wide circle of acquaintance and friends, had been looking for- 
ward to this result, with a degree and kind of expectation, by the 
disappointment of which it was not in human nature not to be deeply 
wounded. Such was truly the nature of a slight, deeply disgraceful 
to the understanding, the taste, and feelings, of the person or persons 
from whom it eame—a stain which cannot be effaced from the memory 
of the administration of 1841. For this reason it is proper to state, 
that the insult was.repudiated with the disdain it merited, by many of 
those whose names will live in the brightest pages of history. This 
unjustifiable insult was painfully aggravated by circumstances of an- 
other kind; his name, like every noble name, had been recently as- 
sailed by the low animosity of Irish faction: the nationalist press 
thought proper to assail the Chief-justice on grounds with which, of 
all others, they were least competent to deal. They attacked one of 
his decisions as a Judge, referring it to those party motives from which 
it was the deepest affection of his moral nature to shrink: throwing 
thus on the most sensitive spot (his tender sense of the purity of the 
judicial character,) a torrent of imputation, which every lawyer and 
every gentleman listened to with scorn, but which it was the infirmity 
of his nature to recoil from as a shame. His sense of justice was like 
the honour of a virgin, that feels tarnished by the very sound of a 
ealumnious whisper. Much interesting detail which we have before us, 
but are not at liberty to use, will appear in a full life of Bushe when- 
ever it comes to be written. These circumstances conspired to cast a 
heavy shade over a spirit that had always lived in the light of honour, : 
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| and had been regarded through life as above reproach. The Chief- 
justice could not, in a moment, accommodate himself to a position 

as unfitting and unmerited, as it was difficult to comprehend. And it 

is to be observed, that his moral sensitiveness of nature had, at this 

period of his life, undergone the changes usually produced by age, 

ill health, hard labour, and a nervous temperament. As if this was 

not enough, there was another trying taunt, widely circulated, and 
reproduced in every form, by the intrigues of" the party which was 

| anxious to harass him into resignation. ]t was, with perfect untruth, 
asserted that his intellect had become weakened by age to an extent in- 
compatible with his judicial duties. It was perfectly irue that 

his physical strength had in some measure become unequal to 

| labours which were still performed with the utmost ability, to his 
| own great hurt, but not to the prejudice of his court. It has in- 
deed so happened on circuit that he had (in this very period) the 

| business of both courts to discharge. And it was in the very last 
twenty days of his judicial life, that the whole business of the Irish 

| government was thrown upon his shoulders as Lord-justice; no other 
individual of the persons appointed being enabled to attend. Let 

| us be allowed, at the expense of saying too much on this most 
unworthy topic, to advert to some personal recollections. We were at 

the period (1842) frequently thrown into the company of the Chief- 
justice, under circumstances which, at the same time, give the fairest 

and the most trying scope to the understanding. The excitement of a 

| youthful and varied circle of the most alert and cultivated minds, may 

| be fairly said to possess a power to awaken and restore the faculties 
that once were brightest, and for this reason we shall not speak of the 

prompt common sense, and the clear and witty comment, which was 

not unheard to the last in the society of Kilmurry. But we can 
recollect more retired and serious hours of cool and yet earnest dis- 
cussion, upon some of the most, difficult questions upon which human 
learning and,reason have been exerted in modern times; and remember 

to have sat wondering at the well-digested and seemingly elaborate 
statements, from recent reading, of arguments as difficult and com- 
plicated as any that could be often heard in courts of justice, and 

which demanded a far more independent use of all the faculties, and 

| gave less of those aids which are derived from professional habits and 
| technicalities. We state this as the result of our own personal obser- 
vation, with the best opportunities; and it is advanced in opposition to 

|| the assertions of a low faction, which not only raised calumnious doubts 
. and questions on the subject of his intellectual competency, but even 
went so far as to raise its eavils upon facts, which would, when fairly 


bright as ever, his nervous system, never of the most resisting structure, 
was much and frequently acted upon by those causes of irritation and 
mental anxiety, which began thus to be poured thickly upon him, at 
the season of life when rest is looked for, and is essential to life. "The 
abuse of the press, which he held in contempt, came at an unfortunate. 
|, moment, because it chimed too accordantly with more serious incidents ; 
and helped to give a force and a significance they otherwise could not 
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| viewed, lead to very different conclusions. 
Although the mind of the Chief-justice was at this time as elear and | 
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have possessed, to the deep insult he received from the head of her 
Majesty’s government; and the reasons given were as insulting as the 
act, and as discreditable to their author. Never, indeed, was the old 
reproach that **it was enough to be a man of genius and an Irishman, 
to be treated with neglect,” so accurately verified, by a gentleman, a 
part of the policy of whose administration has been to adopt the stigma 
as a maxim. Had it been simply the mere claim of merit, it was, 
indeed, to have been expected from the hand that pushed down that 
ladder by which its power had been reached: but a right founded on 
established eustom, and acknowledged in the least imperative cases, 
was now denied and abrogated in the instance which, had it not existed, 
should not have created it. On such an occasion it needs no special 
authority to say, that an old servant of the crown—a man nursed upon 
a nation’s admiration—a man to whom honour was as “the breath of 
his nostrils,” and the light of his life—a man, too, who had been 
calumniated—a nervous, quick-spirited and anxious subject,—was, 
because he must have been, shaken irrecoverably by the blow, laden as 
it was, witk ingratitude and contempt. Regardless of titles, he felt 
the denial, and, as is the law of man’s nature, the matter soon acquired 
an importance not its own. 

He visited London to tender his resignation; and on this occasion 
was warmly received by a large circle of noble and distinguished friends. 
Among these, it was soon felt that his retirement was not the result of 
any failure of professional or mental competency: and among the 
eminent persons to whom he was then introduced, there was but one 
sentiment of admiration for the singular charm of his manner and con- 
versation. A deep sense also was shown of the injustice he was about 
to sustain; and had such been his wish it would have met with the 
merited castigation. 

A memorable scene occurred in the library of the Irish courts on 
the 4th of November 1842,—the day on which the gentlemen of the 
Irish bar took formal leave, in addresses of which every sentence 
expressed truths and feelings worthy of the occasion, and of the high 
and honourable assembly whose mind they expressed. Such forms 
must often occur, and must, in most cases, be in part ascribed to 
courtesy, and the kindly consent of many to the language dictated by 
the affection of one. But on occasions when a really great man retires, 





whose fame is a living reality undisputed among the educated com- 


munity, a sentiment becomes awakened so strongly that it spreads even 
to those who were hostile. That day was the honourable close of the 
publie life of the last of an illustrious constellation of minds, such as 
Ireland never produced before, nor (considering the tendencies of the 
age) ever can again. 

It was in the last year before his death that his mind began to in- 
dicate in some degree the effect of these trials. While his strong 
and clear reason retained its whole mastery, the lapse of memory 
became frequent and progressive. Of this he was himself painfully 
sensible, and often adverted to it. It did not indeed amount to any 
material impediment to his power of enjoying the society of his 
friends, or even of strangers, as the slightest impulse of spirits was 
enough at any time to dispel the gathering cloud: and when he 
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entered into conversation, his wit was as easy, and his judgment as 
clear as could be desired. But it was easy to see and fear the result 
of a fast increasing tendency to failure of recollection. To this it was 
not permitted to come: a slight affection, merely local, and to which 
no importance was attached, “required surgical operation: it was per- 
formed skilfully, and with little pain. The immediate consequence, 
however, was an attack of erysipelas, which brought on inflammatory 
action in the head. 

He left home for the above-mentioned purpose in seemingly good 
health and spirits, and his friends and relations were under no 
apprehension for him; but in a very few days after, 10th July 1843, 
he departed this life, at the house of his son, Mr Thomas Bushe, near 
Dublin. His mortal remains were interred in the new cemetery at 
Harold’s cross,—an arrangement which occasioned very great excite- 
ment in the county of Kilkenny, where he was loved and honoured 
by every person and class, who eagerly desired to do him honour, and 
to claim him as the boast and ornament of his country. 


RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM SAURIN. 
BORN A.D. 1758—DIED A.D. 1839. 


In the year 1598 an edict was promulgated at Nantes by Henry IV., 
granting protection and the security of their civil rights to the F rench 
protestants, who, as that politic prince saw, were not to be suppressed 
by persecution. Under the protection of that law, they increased in 
wealth, numbers, and influence, and, with varying fortunes, extended 
their ground for a century, during which they attained an integral 
form, and a degree of civil power “and importance, which was ulti- 
mately fatal to their existence. The jealousy of the government 
was awakened, and the treacherous policy of Richelieu obtained 
advantages and removed defences, until, towards the end of the 
following century, Louis XIV. was induced by the- then all per- 
vading influence of the Jesuits, and by the ascendency of a fierce 
faction, to revoke the protecting law. This revocation was not more 
incompatible with justice and humanity than with sound policy, de- 
priving the nation at a blow of the most civilized, enlightened, 
and efficient portion of its mind. A general and almost tumultuous 
emigration of the protestants rapidly drained France of that spirit and 
energy which has universally been the origin and promoting cause of 
civil liberty and national prosperity. Nor would this inference be 
weakened by a survey of the personal history of the numerous families 
thus transplanted into other lands. 

Among those who, on that occasion, shook from their feet the dust 
of a thankless soil, was a gentleman of the name of Saurin, who exer- 
vised the profession of an advocate, with distinguished reputation, in 
the city of Nismes in Languedoe, and who now retired with his family 
from persecution to Geneva. This gentleman left three sons, James, 
Louis, and Mark Antony. Of these, the first mentioned is well 
known in ecclesiastical history as an eminent theologian, and a 
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preacher unrivalled in his day. His works are still read and admired 
for their union of eloquence with a profound and simple morality. A 
small volume of selections from his writings was published many years 
ago by Hurst, and affords a very high estimate of his powers. 

Louis, the second brother of this celebrated inan, eame over to 
Ireland about the year 1727, as we find by a letter of primate Boulter, 
dated March 1727, which is addressed to the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and which says, “ On Monday last Mr Saurin came to me with 
your grace's letter." The letter here referred to also seems to indicate 
the favour and high opinion of the archbishop. Another letter 
from Boulter to the bishop of London similarly refers to a “good 
character ” obtained from that prelate. Saurin was recommended 
by primate Boulter to the bishop of Kildare, who gave him the post of 
a vicar-choral in St Patrick’s cathedral. From this inferior preferment 
he was soon after promoted to the deanery of Ardagh. Previously to 
his leaving France he had married a daughter of the baron Cornet de 
la Bretoniere, a noble family of Normandy, and had one son and four 
daughters. The son, James Saurin, was afterwards rector of St 
Anne’s, in the city of Belfast. This gentleman married a Miss John- 
son, and, dying early, left four sons, of whom the eldest and youngest 
(Mark Antony) adopted the military profession. The third son, James, 
was the late bishop of Dromore. The second. was William, the subject 
of our present notice. 

William was born in 1758; he was sent to school to the Rev. John 
Dubordieu, the descendant of another French refugee, who then kept 
a very excellent school at Lisburn. He entered the university of Dub- 
lin as a fellow commoner in 1775; and, as might be presumed from 
his natural tendency to severe application, and his singular clearness 
of head, he obtained the highest academic distinctions. Much of the 
early part of a lawyer's career passes unrecorded in the quiet obscurity 
of the massive and ponderous learning he pursues, and this is more 
particularly true of a man like Saurin, whose calm and steady tone 
of mind was not liable to be caught into the whirl of popular excite- 
ment, or disturbed from its course by the passions of the day; while 
several of more brilliant but lighter, and far less powerful talents, were 
attracting notice and obtaining newspaper celebrity, he was drinking 
deep at the fountain head of the Constitution. 

Having completed his university course, Saurin entered as a student 
at Lineoln's inn. It is remembered that, while in London, he lived 
together with the late Sir Robert Langrishe and the late Mr Lyndon 
Evelyn. It is also stated, in the manuscript from which we learn 
this fact, that these three gentlemen afterwards ‘lived to be more 
than eighty years, during the entire of which time the friendship and 
intimacy they had formed in early life subsisted without a moment’s 
interruption.” We can also state, upon the same authority,* that 
during this interal, Saurin was devoted to his studies, and diligent 
in attendance at the law courts during the terms. Such a course was 
not productive of many romantic adventures; and it will be presumed 
that the same sober and steady governing qualities, so pre-eminently 

* A brief memoir of Saurin, written by a person who has been (it may be said) 
brought up in his family. 
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exemplified in all we know of him, must have contributed to preserve 
the smooth uniformity of a studious and prudent progress in his 
profession. 

He was called to the bar in 1780. But for several years, he un- 
derwent the fortune of many eminent men whose pretensions were 
of the same nature as his own, and whose moral and intellectual 
tendencies being strietly professional, withheld them from all irregular 
and indirect short-cuts to notice. Saurin was not destined to derive 
any help from the influences of popular faction; nature had not framed 
his intellect and temperament to be the luminary -of clubs; he was 
neither a master of rakish wit, nor endowed with the flashy elo- 
cution and manner which imposes on the vulgar. His style of speech 
and method of thinking were far indeed from the glittering, but inane 
phraseology, which the English reviewers have insisted upon calling 
Irish eloquence, though there was not a taint of it in any one of those 
whose names have obtained a permanent reputation among Irishmen. 
In the texture of Saurin’s feelings, talents, or knowledge, there was 
nothing to attract the populace, or those who thought with and for the 
populace. Saurin excelled his contemporaries in accuracy of method 
and in precision of language. He did not possess that forward activity 
of temper which would have brought him to the front among his con- 
temporaries. Saurin was, however, from the beginning, placed in a high 
and respectable circle. But there was a simplicity in his reason 
and feelings, and a delicacy in his taste and temper, which must 
have contributed to keep him back, at a time when men were 
brought forward in Ireland by courses of living and of acting in 
public life, very unlike any thing of which we can conceive him 
capable. Qualities of the highest order can seldom be popular. A 
freedom from the constraint of principle—a reckless ambition—an 
audacious temper—a sympathy with the public impulses—a restless 
vivacity—and the command of the tawdry rhetoric of popular passion— 
are the ignoble qualities of vulgar talents, which in evil times promote 
inferior men. From the temper and the sympathies which such periods 
exercise, Saurin was characteristically exempt. The pre-eminent powers 
of his mind were reason and judgment; in him they were developed to 
a degree which overawed and restrained the play of the minor and less 
essential talents. There was indeed but one way to wealth and fame 
for such a man; and that was, in its nature, long, arduous, and not 
within the cognizance of the vulgar eye. We have been led into these 
reflections by way of accounting for the lengthened interval during 
which Saurin, like some other great men, was allowed to remain un- 
employed. 

It was during this interval, and, indeed, before he had attained to 
any noticeable degree of practice, that he married Mary, the relict of 
Sir Richard Cox, Baronet, the niece of the then, and sister of the 
succeeding marquis of Thomond, by whom he had a large family. 
This event took place in 1786. 

The first occasion which really afforded a just notion of what he 
could do as a lawyer, was upon the election contest in the county of 
Down, in 1790, when lord Castlereagh was one of the candidates, and 
when he made his debut for Mr Ward, another candidate, in a manner 
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which was probably the foundation of the employment that quickly 
followed, and never afterwards deserted him. When once fairly brought 
before the critical cognizance of the bar, the rest was a matter of course; 
however slow the public mind must be in the estimate of merits, so far 
removed from popular information, the presence of a great legal under- 
standing is not to be mistaken in the eminently eritical atmosphere of 
the four courts. Stern and uncompromising virtue, simple worth, and 
consummate skill, make prompt and deep impressions on those who 
witness them. When a man with so little of the specious or the popular 
in his mind and deportment as Saurin was chosen, in 1796, by the 
lawyers, as captain commandant of their corps; and when the high 
spirit and shrewd observation of that body is regarded, it bespeaks the 
sterling worth, as well as ability of the man. The recognition of his 
abilities was also shown by the efforts of the Irish government to obtain 
his services. The sagacity of the statesman at the head of affairs, during 
that period of emergency, was not slow to discover a man who had the 
great and commanding qualities so much needed in a east of mind not 
inclining their owner to the popular side. It was hard to find a man 
of ability unshackled by patriotic pledges, and ready, as well as able, to 
supply the great want of uncompromising and steady support to the 
cause of order and law. In 1798, the office of Solicitor-general was 
pressed upon him, with a degree of earnestness to which, in the very 
considerable experience we have had of such proceedings, we cannot 
find an approach in any similar instance. His refusal was followed, not 
only by letters of pressing solicitation and remonstrance, but by the 
request that he would not decide until the writers (the principal 
ministers of the Irish government) should have the opportunity of urging 
the matter in a personal interview. To this effect we have ourselves 
perused letters in the possession of the family from the earl of Camden, 
Mr Pelham, and lord Castlereagh. Saurin refused, because it was his 
determination to oppose the measure of the Union, then in progress. 
He, with Bushe, and other able men, saw the immediate conse- 
quences—the first shock of a vast change. But it is not indeed 
easy to imagine the constitutional understanding of Saurin perverted 
so far as to comprehend the idea of a wise or just policy, in connection 
with the vicious instrumentality then exerted to carry the measure. 
He probably could not so divest himself of the simple and pure identitj 
of his very nature, as to connect himself with all that was mean and 
corrupt in political intrigue; and so revolted was he by those proceed- 
ings, that their memory haunted his mind, and kept him afterwards 
aloof from that government, when his opinions and principles would 
have been favourable to them. He took his place among those who 
strenuously resisted the Union, and his opposition remains a matter of 
history in the reports of the debates which preceded it. 

Afterwards, in 1803, he was, as before, urgently pressed to take 
office as Solicitor-general, and again peremptorily refused. Of this 
negotiation, there remain the letters of lord Redesdale, at that time 
lord chancellor of Ireland, and the very person: who best had the means 
of appreciating the singular powers then chiefly displayed in ‘his own 
court. For though the public is best acquainted with Saurin as a 
crown lawyer, and though our chief means of illustrating his merits have 
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been afforded by his practice in the criminal side of the law courts, yet 
it was in the less familiar and popular practice in equity, that he was 
more fitly rated by legal criticism. Great as a crown lawyer, it is 
scarcely to be doubted that, had his course terminated where it ought 
to have done, he would have left a name of the highest authority on the 
list of lord chancellors. 

In 1807, he was once more applied to by the government. On this . 
oecasion his attached friend Mr Downes, then Chief-justice of the 
King’s Bench (afterwards lord Downes), used his influence with him ; 
and Saurin, thus urged, though distinctly given to understand by the 
lord-lieutenant that the existing government was not likely to continne 
many weeks, yielded to his friend, and accepted the office of Attorney- 
general, which he held for fourteen years. . 

Notwithstanding the high reputation and foremost place of Saurin 
as a lawyer, yet from the circumstance of his having been thus placed 
in the position of crown adviser for fourteen years, during a period 
which offered very great and peculiar difficulties to the government, it 
is a necessary consequence that his character, in the estimation of the 
world, in a great measure stands on the ground of political considera- 
tions. With the utmost benevolence of nature, and the gentlest and 
most unoffending temper, Saurin possessed the sternest constancy of 
will, and the most devoted sense of duty, so often found in connexion 
with the purer and gentler affections of our nature. For the law of the 
land, and for the civil constitution from which it is derived, and to which 
it gives support, he entertained the devotion of a mind thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit of both; he identified himself with the law, and was 
identified with it. It was truly a marriage for better for worse. With 
its honours, he won something of its unpopularity. Honoured by every 
member of his noble profession—loved by all who moved in his imme- 
diate eirele—respected by all who could rightly apprehend him,—he 
stood in that station against which popular delusion and fury were from 
time to time directed. We do not here in the least question the motives, 
or even the policy of his opponents; they thought it right to force their 
way to what they claimed as civil rights, by the only means they con- 
sidered likely to succeed. The law, as it stood, was not their friend, 
and its guardians they regarded as enemies. They fell into a confusion, 
which was very natural, and may therefore be excused. But it is our 
business to state the matter truly. For this purpose, we shall here 
again bring forward a case to which we have already adverted,—the 
case of the crown against Sheridan and others. We take this, because 
it gives occasion to state Saurin’s views on his own unimpeachable 
authority. It will be plain that his sole rule of conduct was legal and 
constitutional, and in no degree affected by sectarian views. 

The question involved in the case of Sheridan, was one which, 
according to the views of the party to which he belonged, the Attorney- 
general was bound to take up. The convention act was passed in 1793, 
to prevent the organization of assemblies assuming to represent the 
people. Such assemblies were, from their near connexion with the 
masses, and with the prevailing impulse of the hour, armed with a 
formidable power, and impelled by dangerous influences. This fact 
was evident from their very constitution; it was still more clearly 
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ascertained by precedent. There was, in the meeting in Liffey Street 
chapel, and in the arrangements made for its permanency, and for the 
discharge of its functions, a public violation of this law, so broad as 
to amount to a defiance of authority. We are not asserting the pro- 
priety of the law, but that from Saurin’s point of view it had been 
clearly violated. It is no answer to say that the real design of the 
parties was innocuous, or their ultimate view legal. That law was a pro- 
vision against precisely similar public movements, which had been the 
immediate preliminaries to a wide-spread conspiracy ending in a civil 
war. If the prosecuted parties had endeavoured to draw the broadest 
distinction between themselves and the conventions of United Irishmen, 
they might have been treated with forbearance on the part of government. 
Instead of this, they took the same course of open defiance, and fierce 
animosity against the existing state of government, as the former con- 
ventions had done, with which they endeavoured, in the fullest manner. 
to identify themselves. There was, in reality, no reason, then apparent, 
why the officers of the crown should not look for the same effects from 
the same causes; and had any such consequence actually arisen, any 
neglect on their part might have been cited as a proof that it was the 
design of government to foment a rebellion, which every rational 
politician knows is the true instrument for depressing the people of a 
country. Saurin saw the violation of the law, and read the possible 
consequences by a recent, if not true, analogy; and his judgment was 
supported by the defence that was made for the traversers by the ablest 
men of their day. j 

But Saurin did not in this, or any other cause, oppose the members 
of the Roman Catholic communion on the ground of their religion, or 
upon any grounds but the principles of the constitution as it then stood. 
On this point we shall allow him to speak for himself. In adverting to 
the resolutions proposed at the meeting, after reading out the first, 
which asserted the right of conscience, and declared that no govern- 
ment can inflict penalties for obeying any form of Christian faith, the 
Attorney-general distinctly admits the principle, and denies the applica- 
tion, in one short sentence. ‘Gentlemen, this is the first resolution; 
the object of which, you will plainly perceive, is to impress on the 
minds of the Roman Catholies of this country, that they are this day 
subject to pains and penalties for exercising their religion—a resolution 
not founded on truth, and calenlated to mislead the loyal Catholies of 
Ireland.” Of the religion of the people he took no cognizance, nor did 
he for a moment doubt the loyalty of the nobility and gentry of that 
persuasion. But a palpable infringement of the law was not on such 
grounds to be allowed ; and in the strong denial here quoted, is to be 
clearly ascertained his actual view of those disabilities under which they 
then laboured. 

Saurin felt both liberally and affectionately towards the Roman 
Catholies, among whom he had many sincere friends; but this could 
neither change his principles, nor dispose him to violate them. But 
yet it was not Saurin's opinion or desire in any way to impede the right 
of petition, or any safe and lawful effort for the removal of disabilities. 
This he émphatically asserts; and appeals to the good sense and reason 
of the Roman Catholics themselves :—*“ I will. beg to leave it, not to 
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you (the jury), but to every unprejudiced man, every Roman Catholic 
who hears me, whether the convening such an assembly in the metropolis 
of this kingdom can be reconcilable—not with the statute law of the 
land, but with the prineiplés of any law whatever—whether it is to be 
endured in any state in which there is the form of a government, that 
an assembly so constituted should be tolerated or allowed.” This he 
explained more at large, by the exposure of the vicious application of 
the representative principle in the form of the Convention. Indeed, this is 
somewhat too obvious to go into any further statement of it; for we must 
repeat that the meetings which the Attorney-general then resisted, were 
in form and ostensible made of proceeding, as well as by express declara- 
tions, identified with the convention of 1783, and plainly designed to 
attain by a demonstration of force, that object which they had failed to 
obtain by legal petition. Whether it may be asserted or not that such 
was a justifiable alternative, it is quite plain that resistance must be the 
duty of the officer who is appointed to maintain the law inviolate. 
Saurin simply asserted and maintained the law by a vigilant, courage- 
ous, and able discharge of the trust of his high office. The following 
clear answer to the most specious objection to the proceedings, may 
also serve as a specimen of the singularly terse and lucid style, by which 
all Saurin's speeches were alike and uniformly distinguished.  * But it 
is contended, that an assembly as respectable as this, could not be guilty 
of any misconduct, or act in any way contrary to law. Gentlemen, it 
is not that an assembly of this magnitude has in it many respectable 
and loyal persons, that it is, therefore, to be countenanced or endured; 
or that the publie peace can be guaranteed by the integrity of such 
persons. In such assemblies, it is notorious, that the moderate and 
well-meaning are overborne by the turbulent, the factious, and the 
desperate. Let me call your attention to that very committee, out of 
whose resolutions the present intended assembly was to take its rise. 
We all recollect that committee, and its proceedings, during a great 
part of the last year, and beginning of the present. I appeal, not to 
you, but to every loyal and dispassionate Roman Catholie who hears me, 
whether that committee, though containing many most respectable and 
loyal men, did not proceed to such excesses, to such an abuse of the 
privilege under which they claimed to meet—of all decency and de- 
corum—that every good and loyal Roman Catholic was ashamed of 
them. Were there not found members of that committee, also, to 
deliver speeches so gross that the seditious press of Ireland became 
afraid to publish what they were not ashamed to speak. Every man 
who regarded the publie peace cried out against them; and I am sure, 
that if blame be imputable to the government, with respect to that 
committee, it must be that it did not interpose sooner, not for having 
interfered with it when it did. When it was expected—at least when 
every one hoped that it was about to terminate its sittings—it issued a 
circular letter, calling for a perpetuation of itself, by the addition to its 
numbers of ten representatives from the counties, and five from every 
parish in Dublin. It was then, and not til then, that governmeut 
interfered: it interposed, not by the exertion of a power beyond the 
law, but by notifying to the magistrates that the intended elections of 
persons, to be incorporated with the committee, would be against the 
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statute law of the land, and that recourse would be had to the law, to 
prevent such a mischief. That interposition had the desired effect; 
treason and sedition were checked in their progress, and the project was 
for a time abandoned.” This authentic statement puts the whole pro- 
ceeding of the Attorney-general in its right aspect. It may be added, 
that his sole aim being in this case the assertion of the law, aud the 
preservation, by its power, of the public peace, he had determined 
to carry his proceedings no further than merely what, was required 
for this purpose. This is made apparent by after circumstances. 
The jury brought in a verdict of “not guilty," for want of sufficient 
evidence. The consequence was a continuance of the same illegal 
proceedings. As the verdict of acquittal was expressly given on the 
ground of insufficient evidence, and as there could be no doubt either 
of the law or the facts, it was the duty of Saurin not to allow the law 
of the land to be set at nought. He brought another action, for the 
same offence, against Mr Kirwan. The case offers in itself no topic 
of interest, nor were the arguments to which it led particularly im- 
portant. As the reader of the previous memoir is aware, there was a 
great display of eloquence by the Solicitor-general, and on the part of the 
traverser, there was also remarkable ability displayed. The facts and 
law of the case were such as to admit of neither difficulty nor doubt, 
but involved to the utmost extent in both, by exceeding shrewdness 
and ingenuity. A verdict of guilty was nevertheless brought in by 
the jury; and the Attorney-general, content with the success of his 
firm assertion of the law, followed it up by a wise and temperate 
course, so as to afford an impressive illustration of the: mild and 
equitable spirit in which it would operate, if so permitted by those 
exposed to its penalties. ‘It is not my wish,” he said, when moving 
for a day for pronouncing judgment, “ that any punishment whatever 
should be inflicted on Mr Kirwan, further than that the court should 
make such observations on the nature and consequence of the offence, 
as its wisdom and justice may suggest. lam happy to say, that his 
majesty’s government has taken the subject into its most serious con- 
sideration, and having been fully satisfied that enough has been done 
to satisfy the public at large, not only as to what the law is on the 
subject, but also that the law, as it now stands, can and must be 
enforced; and that every man in the community not only ought, but 
must, obey the laws.” Space only permits us to quote these few sen- 
tences, expressive of the mild but uncompromising policy on which his 
entire official conduct was framed. 

We cannot offer to the reader any considerable selection of the dis- 
tinguished causes in which Saurin bore a leading part. As an equity 
lawyer, he stood conspicuous in the first rank; we have not materials 
adequate enough to form a satisfactory estimate of him in this respect ; 
and, indeed, the importance of the official station which he filled, in a 
season of extraordinary difficulty, must be looked on as the proper 
object of historical commemoration. 

The case of the King v. Waller O'Grady, from the full report which 
its public importance secured, as well as from its intrinsic elements of 
interest, afforded a good field for the display of those splendid talents 
with which the Irish bar was then endowed. This case, in its two 
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successive hearings, has been reported with first-rate ability by a 
lawyer whose habitual accuracy and profound knowledge of the sub- 
ject, enabled him to do the fullest justice to an argument which has 
left no resource of art or legal discrimination unexemplified.* 

With the two most able reports of the great cause adverted to before 
us, it needs no great effort of criticism to perceive the skill and learn- 
ing of Saurin. It would be a hard task to discover in the management 
of any cause, clearer proofs of judgment, and knowledge, —command 
of that knowledge, precision in its employment, and clearness in its 
exposition. In an attentive perusal of that great trial, in both its 
parts, in which the first men of their day were the counsel on either 
side, it will be impossible not to perceive the clear pre-eminence of 
Saurin in the more solid and sterling qualities of the lawyer. Some- 
thing, in fairness, must be allowed for the difficulties of the adverse 
counsel, who had, in reality, no case, and whose business it was to 
make as much legal obscurity as they could. But comparison is 
unnecessary; Saurin's speech in reply in the appeal may safely. be 
compared with the first specimens of legal eloquence that can be found 
or recollected. When some one remarked that Saurin was not elo- 
quent, he was well replied to by Peter Burrowes, “he despises 
eloquence.” His accurate understanding and perfect knowledge 
enabled him to speak without resorting to the flowering common-place, 
which, with proper accompaniments of voice and action, passes for 
eloquence. With him language was the barely sufficient covering of 
thought, which shewed beneath it with a simple and real charm, far 
superior to the finest drapery of words. 

One other cause must be briefly noticed; it was the occasion of a 
very violent attack upon him, and drew forth a response of which the 
effect was nearly similar. We mean the case of the crown against the 
editor of the Evening Post. The question will not be material to our 
present limited statement. It was, like those of Sheridan and Kirwan, 
a trial of party, and brought into play all the passions which such 
cases never fail to elicit. Saurin’s statement for the crown was 
marked, like all his addresses of the same kind, by his characteristic 
humanity and moderation, and was but a clear and simple statement 
of the facts and of the law. He was answered by O'Connell, in an 
amazing torrent of that vituperative eloquence, in which he excelled 
al men living. On this occasion O'Connell dealt out his unsparing 
fury on every side; the jury was not spared; and the Chief-justice 
on the bench quailed beneath a tempest, not in that case merely 
rhetorical. There was a verdict for the crown; and on the 27th 
November 1813, the editor was brought up for judgment, and an 
affidavit having been made on the part of the crown in aggravation, on 
account of the line of defence, Saurin had to address the court on this 
point. In the perusal of his most feeling, but most ealm and dignified 
address, the reader is surprised at the clear illustration of a truth, often 
spoken, but not so often exemplified, how much calm and regulated 
skill exceeds the exertion of mere violence, even though accompanied 
by power. But what will most strike the reader who is curious in 


* We refer to the two reports of Mr Richard Greene, afterwards Baron Greene, 
of whom a brief memoir will be found in these pages. 
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the study of moral phenomena is the impression made by this most 
eloquent reply (for such it virtually was) on the eminent person against 
whom it mainly told. For the moment it completely effaced from his 
recollection that he had himself transgressed every rule of moderation 
or humanity, and even of rhetoric, to pour his wrath upon the very 
man to whom he now listened with all the surprise and consternation 
of the most helpless injured innocence; and that such was his feeling 
at the moment manifestly appears, for it is equally marked in the sub- 


-stance and manner of the beginning of his reply On this oceasion he 


seemed quite unlike himself—totally unconscious of all the fierceness— 
seemingly forgetful of the recent effusion of his own wrath, while in 
a few incoherent sentences he expressed his astonishment at severity 
so unearned. Was he not as respectable in point of standing as his 
opponent—was he not a gentleman, his equal as to fortune—and such 
other questions, were the first remonstrances from lips that never 
spared any rank or respectability when they met his resentment. 
When we read the few disordered sentences which we find in the 
report given by the Patriot newspaper, which was sure to do him no 
injustice, we are struck with the same amazement which the bar must 
have at the moment felt, at the tone of deprecation into which the bold 
and fiery animosity of the great champion could be rebuked by the 
gentle, and pure, and sensitive spirit of Saurin. But that gentle and 
tender spirit had no weakness, and was ever maintained in its own 
lofty course by courage, integrity and truth. 

We have only to add to the above remarks that, as we never have 
had the opportunity of hearing Saurin, we cannot pretend to say to 
what extent an admirable style of language and reasoning may have 
been in any way affected by action and manner, which are so much to 
an auditory. We can, however, hardly be* mistaken in the strong 
impression which the whole of his deportment, in the course of the 
half-dozen trials we have carefully read, together with the moral tone 
of his speaking, have made upon our mind: that of à commanding 
dignity of character, purpose, and moral tone, which obtains respect 
without the help of the stage-trick of oratory. The model of the poet, 
* Justum et tenacem propositi," stands clear in the single.and simple 
unity of all his words and deeds. There never was a public officer 
more firm, yet less arrogant—more defying of influence, yet affectionate 
in his nature. 

We regret that our materials are not such as to enable us to enter 
with any proportionate detail into the private life of this truly great 
and worthy man; and we must pass briefly through the remaining 
events of his life. When he accepted the office of Attorney -general, 
he had on some occasion been led to express to his able friend and 
colleague, the Solicitor-general (Bushe), his determination or intention 
not to stand in the way of his preferment—of course it will be under- 
stood that the expression of this purpose was, in some degree, the result 
of some views of the peculiar line of conduct with regard to office, which 
he had proposed for his own adoption. But, as was very natural, his 
highly fastidious and honourable mind always after recurred to it as a 
pledge.. This impression was one of the main motives which governed 
his conduct several years after, when a change took place in consequence 
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of the retirement of lord Downes from the bench. On this occasion, 
the government, in order to strengthen their position, projected an 
arrangement, by which another eminent gentleman was to fill the 
station then held by Saurin: this was to be effected by raising him 
to the vacant place on the bench. Saurin refused the promotion. 
A peerage was added to the offer, and still refused. To his family and 
private friends, we are inclined to believe he pleaded his promise to the 
Solieitor-general; and that gentleman, with the high sense of honourable 
feeling which actuated all his conduct, strongly joined in the remon- 
strances of' his friends, and explicitly absolved him of the supposed 
pledge. But Saurin was invincible in his resolve, and, rejecting all 
compromises, fell back on his professional practice. 
At this point, we can only take up the language of a brief but authori- 
tative sketch, which has furnished also most of the early portion of our 
narrative. He “continued in great chancery practice, until, at length, 
having become father of the bar, and feeling the weight of years, he 
took leave of the profession in the year 1831." "The address of the bar 
we subjoin in a note,* as we feel it, in his case, to have a documentary 


* ADDRESS OF THE BAR TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM SAURIN.— On 
behalf of ourselves and those members of the bar with whom its present dispersed 
state has enabled us to communicate, we are anxious to express the sentiments of 
deep and sincere regret with which we heard your determination to retire from 
amongst us, and, at the same time (whilst we disdain any allusion to political 
subjects), to record, for the benefit of the profession, those distinguished traits of 
private and professional merit which have contributed to form a standard of 
character so worthy of being held up to imitation. It is now more than half a 
century since you commenced your professional career, founded upon a deep and 
well-grounded knowledge of the law in all its branches, a preparation which in 
due time placed you in the first ranks of business and reputation, from which no 
change of circumstances ever displaced you for an instant. The professional 
honours which you attained were the consequence and just reward of the talents, 
learning, and integrity, which added a greater lustre to office than they derived 
from it. In the exercise of your profession, we have ever witnessed the firm and 
uncompromising advocate of your client’s interests, without infringing on the 
respect due to the bench, or wounding the feelings of your opponents; we have 
heen delighted and instructed in witnessing the daily exercise of that rare com- 
bination of talent, accurate discrimination, and sound judgment, with which you 
always placed your client’s case in the most favourable point of view, without de- 
viating from that strict integrity and truth which ought not to be sacrificed under 
any circumstance, or for any consideration ; we have had ample experience of the 
unvarying kindness and good feeling which you have ever shown to the juniors of 
the bar, and of that unaffected pleasure with which you have always regarded the 
advancement of merit in our profession ; and whether enjoying the dignity of office, 
or the still higher dignity of pre-eminence without it, we have ever observed in 
you the same equanimity of temper—the same urbanity and courtesy of deport- 
ment, both to the bench and to the bar. Need we then say that the retirement of 
such an individual from the situation of the father of the bar, is a subject of deep 
regret to each of us, whether we look to ourselves individually, or to the true in- 
terests and character of our profession ; but to yourself we are persuaded the change 
must be one of unmingled satisfaction ; and we fervently hope that the evening of 
your days may be as mild as the morning has been brilliant ; and that in the bosom 
of your family and the serious and gbalstirbel contemplation of that home to 


which we are all approaching, you will enjoy a peace of mind to which the bustle 
of professional life is so opposed. We trust you will believe us sincere when, with 
feelings of filial affection and respect, we express from our hearts our best wishes 
for your happiness here and for ever.” 

ANSWER.— ‘‘ Gentlemen and friends, —I should justly accuse myself of presump- 
tion, if [ did not ascribe to the friendship of some, and the good will of all whose 
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his legal brethren must be esteemed the best judges. 

We again take up the manuscript, from which the main facts of this 
imperfect sketch are drawn. “Eminent as Mr Saurin was in publie, 
still it was in private life he shone conspicuous. His temper was 
angelic, cheerful, and never ruffled. He was easy of access, and in 
manner most engaging. His spirits were playful, his conversation 
pleasing and instructive. Pure and perfect in all the relations of life, 
he was beloved by all who knew him; and at his death, wept for and 
regretted by every member of his household.” 

This last-mentioned event occurred on the llth of January, 1839. 
We have only to add to this imperfect account of a great and worthy 
man, that he was a firm believer in the truth of revealed religion. This 
fact we can state on the authority of those who knew him best; but we 
cannot be mistaken in the assurance which the character of Saurin 
affords of a tone of intellect which never fails to receive truth when 
well attested, and of a temper of heart which such teaching alone can 
impart. 


JOHN SIDNEY TAYLOR. 


BORN A.D. 1795.—DIED A.D. 1841. E 
AMoNG those whom our university has sent forth in the present cen- 
tury, many of whom have risen to station and some to fame, not one 
possessed nobler claims to a high expectation of both than John Sidney 
Taylor. But he was destitute, in the early part of his life, of most of 
those adventitious aids by which many are early enabled to enter on 
their course with the best advantages, and to offer themselves in a con- 
spieuous light. He was, partly by necessity and partly from choice, 
committed to the obscure and laborious chances, the patient waiting, 
and the tedious drudgery, of the English bar. In Ireland, perhaps, 
his college character, and the possession of that oratorical talent, so 
prized by Irish taste, with the far less formidable competition, might 
have opened earlier prospects of success, where many contemporaries 

and juniors, with whom it would be derogatory to compare him, have | 
since risen to office and practice. It is true, that his actual success was | 
such as to warrant the highest expectations: but having chosen a slow 

and secluded path, his full promise was only yet known to the small but 


value, describing, as it does, those professional qualifications of which 
| 
| 
| 
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eminent circle, whose judgments of men are independent of, and pre- 
cede the sentence of fame. Had his life been spared, a few years more 
would have brought his high talents, and the noble and strenuous moral 
energies of his nature, into their appropriate position. We premise 
these remarks, because to numerous readers of this work, it may not 


respectable signatures were affixed to your address, the highly-coloured estimate 
contained in it of my professional qualifications and acquirements ; such, however, 
as they may have been, it will now be to me a subject of pride and exultation, at 
the close of so long and prosperous a career in profession as mine has been, that 
my conduct should have met with the approbation, aud that I should have de- 
served the esteem and affection of so numerous and distinguished a portion of my 

brethren in profession, as have honoured me with their address. " | 
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appear by what title a name, which has not been heard of much beyond 
the college and the inns of court, appears among the very small number 
of modern names here selected for commemoration. 

The name of Taylor's family was originally M‘Kinley; he was de- 
scended from that captain M'Kinley who was leader of the party of 
King William's troops which first erossed the Boyne under the heavy 
fire of James's army. His mother was a descendant of General Sarsfield. 
His father took the name of Taylor with a small inheritance, which he 
soon dissipated by improvident hospitality, and the indiscretion of un- 
reserved friendship. But having thus received a lesson of experience, 
he made, in some measure, amends for want of prudence, by industry 
and talent, and contrived to maintain a large family by his skill as an 
engraver, until a worthy and devoted son took his place, who long con- 
tinued to support his aged father, and educate his family. To the care 
and eonsiderate affection of this gentleman, the subject of the present 
notice owed the earlier part of his education. 

John Sidney Taylor was born in 1795. We pass the earlier years of 
his life, only mentioning that he shewed early signs of those virtues, and 
that thirst for knowledge, which were afterwards prominent in his life: 
—intrepidity, energy, firm tenacity of purpose, and the scorn of untruth 
and meanness. In the Dublin University Magazine, for February, 
1843, some anecdotes may be found confirmatory and illustrative of 
these general statements. He was sent to school to the well-known 
academy of Mr. Samuel White, from which he entered as a pensioner 
in Trinity college, under the tuition of Dr. Wall, who was then well 
known for his acute and clear style as a lecturer, and is now known as 
author of a work remarkable for comprehensive learning and unequalled 
logical discrimination and force of inference. The expressive simplicity 
and precision of this gentleman’s lectures, though used for a different 
purpose, was no bad model for the early training of a mind of not in- 
ferior but widely different powers. We offer these remarks, not from 
theory, but from having been in the same class, and in the habits of 
the most intimate and affectionate friendship with Taylor. 

The intellect, thus rapidly developed and expanded, was not deficient 
in any of the higher powers. His power of critical discrimination was 
of the first order, and essentially connected with the extraordinary 
talent for imitating styles, so well known to all his intimates in college: 
this was founded on his. fine feeling of excellencies, and exquisite tact 
in seizing on every peculiarity. It was rendered remarkable in a higher 
degree, by his rare command of language. 

We can recollect, at this long interval, a walk with him from town 
towards the Phoenix Park, together with a young gentleman with whom 
he was not very much in' the habit of associating, and who had rather 
forced himself-upon our company. This person was endowed with 
much intellectual ambition, but, as often curiously happens, gifted with 
no talent: his conversation was, as might be expected, full of trite re- 
ferences and shallow opinions, and was very teasing. He was listened 
to with ready complaisance by Taylor, who seemed amused, rather than 
impatient, of quotations, which were the more impertinent, because 
they were expressly made in compliment to his genius. Taylor was 
however meditating mischief. After listening a little in complacent 
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silence, he affected an air of enthusiastic satisfaction, and began, in his 
turn, to pour out brilliant and effective passages in prose and verse, 
whieh he alleged to be among the happiest specimens of the various 
well-known authors referred to by our companion. Cowper, Thomson, 
Pope, Ossian, Milton, Shakespere, Young's * Night Thoughts," the 
Rambler, Junius, Addison, the inspired writings, each in turn afforded 
highly impressive and graceful passages, never before heard, but with 
all of which our companion affected the most perfect familiarity. We 
must eonfess that we were for some time imposed upon, and so 
completely was the style, manner, and cast of ideas caught, that it would 
have required great intimacy with the authors to have escaped the 
snare. We, however, knew the man, and soon guessed the reality. 
Taylor was too charitable to undeceive our man of taste, who went off 
equally satisfied with his own judgment and Taylor's prodigious 
memory, which he continued to praise, in somewhat of an invidious 
tone, until many years after, in one of our splenetic fits, we electrified 
his vanity with the mortifying truth. 

Taylor's success in obtaining tlie prizes for English verse was constant 
and unfailing: his compositions, as regards language and versification, 


„were of a very superior order. We did not, with some of his other 


friends, consider his genius to be that of a poet. It was not the habit 
of his mind to strike out new trains of thought, or to generate concep- 
tions: he rather seized on some argument or view of a subject, and 
catching from history or circumstance the best and most judicious line 
of topics, connected them into a well-ordered statement. This he 
would, as he proceeded, adorn with the most effective allusions, the 
most striking associations, far found and happily combined; often 
clothing an argument in a simile, and concealing a dexterous sophism 
in a sparkling play of words. 

In the Historical Society, his prepared speeches were in general 
worthy of his powers, and were received as they deserved. In the 
extempore debate which followed, he did not appear to the same advan- 
tage. He did not, indeed, take any interest in the small matters which 
were then discussed; but, as he confessed to the writer of these pages, 
was impressed with a notion, that it would be useful to him to acquire 
that hardihood which might, he thought, be gained by standing up to 
address a large assembly at very great. disadvantage. The common 
anxiety about opinion was wholly a stranger to his mind: he never 
heeded the success or failure of the moment: but with most un- 
usual steadiness and intensity, looking far into the ends of professional 
pursuit, he was free from the intense desire to shine by which young 
men are so often led into habits of loose rhetoric, and fixed an 
eagle glance upon the distance, which, alas! it was not allowed him to 
reach. 

There was a charm about Taylor which we fear we must fail to com- 
municate. It was not entirely that he had a manner of thinking and 
expression peculiarly his own, and that the tritest thing fell from his 
lips with a dress and an effect strikingly new. There was a fashion in 
his heart, and cast of feeling, which carried the same impression with 
far more depth and power. He towered in spirit, with a high and bold 
severity, above the common weaknesses. He could not feel affection 
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where he felt no respect, and his disapprobation was frankly ex- 
pressed. - d 

He obtained a scholarship with the highest honour—that 1s to say, 
eight best marks, and we believe a high place; the immediate result of 
which was a high exhibition in addition to the common emoluments 
of a scholar. From this event, he must be regarded as having secured 
his way to independence. 

Having adopted the legal profession, Taylor went, in 1816, to 
London, for the purpose of completing his terms; and soon came to the 
determination of trying his fortune at the English bar. It may well be 
presumed that he entered with his wonted zeal and spirit into the 
necessary studies; but the writer of these pages, then himself living 
in London, ean only now recollect the long and pleasant rambles, in 
which he had the happiness to be his constant associate, in the roads 
and suburban outlets. It is now well ascertained that at this period he, 
in some measure, supported himself by literary employment for journals 
and periodicals—a common resource of Irish students in London. 

His connection with the Morning Chronicle, then the property of 
Mr Perry, was the first of his engagements which led to any decided 
results. Among these, not the least important was the acquaintance, 
then formed with the lady whom he married about ten years after.* 
This lady was a Miss Hull, Mr Perry’s niece. 

Sometime during this interval, he entered into the publication of the 
Talisman, a weekly paper, with some other literary Irishmen. But 
the capital was wanting, and it did not succeed in any proportion with 
the talent engaged upon it. He next accepted an engagement with the 
proprietors of the Morning Herald, which was far more permanently 


influential in making him known, and giving publie effect to his real . 


powers. In that leading journal, he continued for a long time the 
principal writer and adviser, leading the public opinion on the most 
important questions then under discussion. Among these, he took an 
important part in the great reform of the criminal code, then under 
revision, and contended for or urged by several of the most eminent 
public men, of whom Romilly was the leader. Taylor, whose humanity 
was no less prominent than the high public spirit which was perhaps 


his characteristic quality, lifted his powerful testimony, in the coluinns | 


of the Herald, against the severity of our sanguinary list of capital 
offences with so much effect as to draw the universal attention of all 
parties then engaged in political life. And it has been since often 
admitted that his efforts mainly tended to prepare the ameliorations 
which have since been happily effected in our criminal jurisprudence, 
in which, at that time, there was so little proportion between crime 
and punishment, that the real consequence was impunity, arising from 
the palpable injustice of the law. For his powerful leading articles 
on this great evil, during many years, Taylor obtained the universal 
respect of good and wise men, and earned a just claim to the public 
monument, which, since then, has been raised to his memory by sub- 
scription. 

Taylor, soon after he was called to the bar, was employed in a cause 
which brought out all his best powers, and placed beyond question his 

à * Dublin University Magazine, February, 1842. 
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prospect of attaining still higher distinction as a lawyer than he had 
already won as a writer. We cannot here enter on the well-known 
details of the Roscommon peerage case. After much exertion, during 
the continuance of this arduous and perplexing case, in which he had 
to reply to the leading counsel on the opposite side, the canse was won 
by his efforts; and it will be enough to add here, that the Lord 
Chancellor, in delivering the judgment of the House of Lords, assured 
him that he had only to go on as he had begun, to obtain the highest 
professional distinction.* 
His strenuous and bold, as eli as talented exertions and remon- 
strances, were signally conspicuous and successful in saving one of the 
most beautiful remains of antiquity in the metropolis from the ignorant 
and barbarous hands of the civil authorities, who had resolved on 
pulling down the Lady Chapel of St Saviour’s for some purpose of 
trade accommodation. The bad taste, and the abandonment of all true | 
British feeling, in razing a monument of one of the most affecting and 


| 
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awful passages of our national history, for some utilitarian purpose, we 
forget what, a pump, a bazaar, or a rag-fair, roused the historic feeling 
and poetry of Taylor’s nature. So effective and strong was his appeal, 
when he appeared professionally in behalf of the committee for the 
preservation of the building, that they, as a testimony, ordered the 
armorial bearings of his family to be painted on one of the windows of |; | 
the Lady Chapel. Similar distinguishing and honourable exertions, on 
his part, mainly contributed to save the screen in the York Minster 
Cathedral, which was similarly doomed to destruction. 

His circuit business was rapidly increasing during the last few years 
of his life; and the prospect of a parliamentary career, for which few 
were more eminently fitted, was already in view, when his health began 
to show fatal signs of the effect of the severe and unremitting labours 


| 
of his profession upon a delicate frame. The last exertion in which his 
great powers, and equally conspicuous moral energies, were nobly | 
displayed, was in the case of the youth Oxford, in which his single | 
efforts were successfully opposed to the earnest exertions of the entire || | 
force of the erown. UE. 
But the rush of a vast torrent of law business, which, after the last 
| 


mentioned success, began to pour freely from all quarters, was too 
much; his frame had been for some time insensibly yielding to the un- 
relaxed industry which his business required, and which it was his 
nature to give. He was not patient of trifling, and to his intense spirit, 
all was trifling but his duties: he could not rest unless by the compul- 
sion of exhausted nature. A most agonising disease, to which the 
sedentary student is liable, manifested itself, and after’several painful 
surgical operations, which he endured with all the firmness of his char- 
acter, the powers of life gave way, and he breathed his last on December 
10, 1841. 

His career had but begun; but it was a beginning worthy of the 
noble talents and still nobler moral temper, which, had it been so 
willed, would, in a few years more, have earned no secondary fame, and 
stopped at no rank but the highest. In the estimation of all who knew 
him he held the first place: and though but in his beginning he had 


* Dublin University Magazine, u£ sup. 
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already made his powers felt, and his talents known to the profession 
which he was beginning to adorn, and to the publie. His spirit of 
freedom and humanity was so tempered by a sound understanding that 
there never appeared, in his most enthusiastie moments, a single taint 
of the demagogue. Nor were these qualities left exposed to the 
temptations of civil life, and the infirmities which are native to the 
human heart, without that safeguard which alone deserves to be 
trusted, and alone is to be considered a security in the season of 
genuine trial. His goodness did not rest in pride or in self-interest, 
or in the frail bonds of commercial and social life; he was a Christian, 
whose faith had been severely tested for many years; for the circle into 
which he was thrown, during the earlier struggles of his professional 
life, was that of the scoffer and the scorner. In respect of such 
influences, Taylor stood firm in the faith, which, in the midst of trials 
of every kind, preserved the integrity of a noble nature. After his 
death, a public meeting was called, and was attended by the most 
eminent men of every party. It originated a subscription for some 
monument to record the public sentiment. A monument, inscribed as 
follows, was the result:—‘To John Sidney Taylor, A.M., Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple, who died 
December the 10th, 1841, Aged 45. This tomb was raised by the 
unanimous vote of a Public Meeting held in London, February the 
19th, 1842, to mark his maintenance of the principles of constitutional 
liberty, Christian morality, and his successful exertion in advocating the 
abolition of the punishment of death.” 


DANIEL O'CONNELL. 
BORN A.D. 1775.—DIED A.D. 1847. 


DasicL O'CoNNELL was the eldest of a family of four sons and six 
daughters, of whieh Sir James O'Connell of Lakeview, near Killarney, 
is now the only survivor. The ancient seat of the family, Derrynane 
Abbey, was in the possession of his uncle Maurice; his father's place 
was Carhen, on the bay of Valentia; and another uncle, Count 
Daniel O'Connell, who gained the highest distinction in the French 
army, and fought his way to the rank of general, entered the English 
service after the Revolution as one of the colonels of the Irish Brigade, 
and lived until 1834. The O’Connells held a good position among the 
ancient Irish families of Kerry, which, as being the most purely Celtic, 
is the most interesting, the most romantic, and the most attractive 
county in Ireland. Their motto was Oculus O'Connell Salus 
Hibernie ; and in days when Daniel O'Connell had become the leader 
of the Irish people, it was regarded as a fulfilled prophecy. Very 
early in life he gave indications plainly to be read of future greatness. 
At the age of four he astonished a hedge schoolmaster, who conciliated 
the child by combing his tangled hair painlessly, by learning the 
alphabet from the mendicant teacher on the doorstep of his father’s 
house in a single hour; and he shewed so much talent at the school to 
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which he was sent near Cork, at the age of thirteen, that O'Connell 
of Derrynane undertook to place him and his next nephew, Maurice, 
at St Omer's College. "There he took the first place in all the classes, and 
the president thus wrote of him to his uncle, —** I never was so much mis- 
taken in my life as I shall be, unless he be destined to make a remark- 
able figure in society." . The O'Connell boys had been removed to 
Douay when the French revolution broke out in allits horrors; and 
on the very day when they set out for England, the regicide of Louis 
XVI. was taking place in Paris. The students at Douay had been 
insulted by the soldiery passing through the town, and called “little 
aristoerats," * young priests," and other epithets less complimentarv, 
though not more insulting in the estimation of the bestowers. At 
their departure the voiture was attacked by the republican soldiers 
with the butt ends of their muskets, and the lads had probably a 
narrow escape of assassination. It was not surprising that when they 
were safely on board, in the true liberty of the seas, they tore the 
tricolor eockades from their hats, and flung them overboard. These 
ineidents probably stamped on the mind of the young agitator a horror 
of armed revolution and republieanism, which made him adopt the more 
excellent way in polities of moral force as opposed to physical, and kept 
him within the limits of the constitution. Asa sincere Roman Catholic 
he detested the impiety, and as a monarchist .he abhorred the princi- 
ples of the French revolution. ** Almost a tory” was his description 
of himself in early life; and tories, by force of nature, if history would 
have allowed them, the Irish would have been then and always. But 
O'Connell even from boyhood, when it was a romantie dream, on to 
manhood when it became an invincible purpose, had the regeneration 
of the Irish people in view ; and for the accomplishment of this it was 
absolutely necessary to ally himself with English liberalism. Praise or 
blame him as we may,—call him with some “ the liberator," and “the 
representative man of his race, and the champion of his people,” or 
with others the author of all the latter woes of Ireland, the pourer out 
of a vial more full of wrath than all which preceded it, none can ques- 
tion that his country and his religion were his first and last objects, 
that he was “Irish of the Irish, and Catholic of the Catholic.” 
Probably historians will always be divided in their estimate of the good 
or evil results upon Ireland of O’Connell’s career: but no biographer 
who really makes a study of the man can doubt his sincere patriotism, 
or fail to see the rugged grandeur of his life. There can be no 
doubt that from the outset he placed the one purpose before him. 
He was a solitary champion like Samson, whom in his unarmed cam- 
paigns, in his unequal combats, in his grim humour, in his not un- 
blemished moral character, and in the melancholy loss of power and 
extinction of the possibilities of his life, the great agitator curiously 
resembled. He was resolved alone to free his people from their 
degrading yoke, to fire them by his example, and to imbue them with 
his own fearless spirit. So long had the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
been accustomed to oppression, that they had lost all manhood of 
character, and were reduced to that condition of servility which is 
always combined in an oppressed race with duplicity, cruelty, and 
cunning. Those vices by which the oppressor justifies the ae 
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of his iron rod are generally the efleets of its prolonged application. 
Daniel O'Connell exaggerated his own natural audacity to give confi- 
dence to this down-trodden people, and he explained the coarseness 
and abusiveness of his language as adopted with this design. His 
object was to produce a moral effect on the people, even more than to 
procure their immediate emancipation, or put them on an equality 
with the rest of the empire. He rather rejoiced in the delays and 
obstacles interposed between the nation and its goal, because the 
strength of the torrent increased in the inverse ratio of its progress. 
To make the nation manly was more than to make it free; and there 
can be little question that his treatment did tend in that direction, 
though it demands more than time, viz., the development of new 
generations, to restore the character and resuscitate the pride of a 
nation. Its first progress towards manliness is apt to take the form of 
erime and violenee, and this shape it has certainly assumed in Ireland. 
Much also that is pleasing is lost, with the strength of character gained; 
much that is unpleasing is gained, with the weakness lost. The Irish 
have acquired a.truculence and violence of language and conduct 
which will probably pass away, and does pass with the hobbledehoy 
stage of boyhood; but its existence is in a great degree traceable to the 
tuition they underwent from the master of strong language. They 
have also lost the gentleness, the honied phrase, the pleasing flattery, 
the deference of manner, the foreign courtesy. The peasants touch 
their hats no more to the well-dressed passer by. They can now 
stare almost as insolently as an Englishman, and are rude and inde- 
pendent in their ordinary manners. This complete revolution 
happened in the space of thirty years: it is not a good change, morally 
or esthetically, but it shews an alteration in the national character 
which may in future make Ireland more prosperous materially, and 
undoubtedly more capable of asserting political rights or claims. 
O’Connell deliberately wrought for this change, and it is explanatory of 
his stupendous perseverance in the pursuit of a hopeless aim that he had 
this greater aim beyond it. He was leading a generation through the 
wilderness to make this tribe of slaves into a nation of freemen. He 
did not greatly care for them at once to enter into possession of that 
towards which he conducted them, nor until the iron of oppression had 
been worked out of their soul by wanderings and reverses and bracing 
hardships, did he much desire them to reach the end of political 
minority. He saw how Grattan and the volunteers had won and lost 
national freedom. He thought it useless to win what could not be held. 
He was the educator more than the liberator. Other men have 
carried great measures, but he carried a nation to the measures which 
they sought for, and made them able to take and to keep. 

O'Connell entered as a law student at Lincoln's Inn in 1794. Some 
state trials at which he was present in this capacity made a considerable 
change in his feelings. He began by sympathising with the prosecu- 
tion, but soon the browbeating and injustice with which they were 
conducted, converted him into a sympathiser with the accused. A 
severe fever, Just as he was about to enter upon his profession, nearly 
brought his career to an untimely close. During the intervals of 
delirium he was often heard repeating from Douglas— 
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** Unknown, I die; no tongue shall speak of me ; 
Some noble spirits, judging by themselves, 
May yet conjecture what | might have proved, 
And think life only wanting to my fame!” 


At the erisis of the disorder he was supposed to be dying. It was 
his strong Jrish affection that may be said to have brought him back to 
life. His father having been called to the bedside to be present at his 
son's death, when he saw the eyes roll backward, exclaimed with the 
natural impulse of trying to recall him to the world which he was leaving, 
* Dan, don't you know me?” ‘The young man's soul seemed to come 
into his body again; he looked at his father and returned the pressure 
of his hand; and this rally was followed by many hours of sleep which 
in the crisis of a fever is the great condition of recovery. O’Connell’s 
temperate habits, which were then so uncommon amongst the gentle- 
men of Ireland, and partieularly of Kerry, combined with the constitu- 
tion of a Hercules, brought him safely through a furnace from which 
few would have escaped. In 1798 his horror of revolution was revived 
by atrocities of the rebels, and he proved his loyalty by becoming a 
member of the yeomanry corps. It was the year in which he was called 
to the bar, and the next two years he spent in diligently walking the 
four courts and studying in the library. His vacations he spent in fish- 
ing and coursing—pursuits of which he was during his whole life 
passionately fond. His first publie appearance was at a meeting of 
Roman Catholics assembled at the Corn Exchange to discuss the Union. 
Near where the statue of the Liberator now stands, the young lawyer 
rose trembling to his legs, to hear his own voice for the first time. His 
speech was short, modest, and to the point, but had no pretensions to 
eloquence. It created a sensation, not so much by its intrinsic merit, 
as by the opposition it proclaimed to the Union on the part of the lay 
Roman Catholics, who were advertised as being in favour of the measure, 
and from the fact that the hostile resolutions were unanimously carried. 
The young advocate spoke under very trying circumstances, highly 
calculated to repress oratory, for a party of military, under the com- 
mand of the well-known major Sirr, by order of the government, formed 
part of the audience. The clank of English muskets was then very 
suggestive to the Roman Catholic mind, and would have disconcerted 
a less brave man than O'Connell in his maiden speech. His position did 
not entitle or enable him to take an influential part in the great struggle 
in which the Irish parliament fell; but the prominence he acquired by 
earrying the Roman Catholie resolutions, brought him into large practice 
in the law courts, where his eloquence and legal knowledge, not then a 
usual combination in Ireland, soon made him supreme at the outer bar. 
Many years were to pass over before the exclusion of Roman Catholies 
from the inner bar was to be repealed, and even then an unworthy spirit 
of vindietiveness eontinued to withhold the silk gown from O'Connell, 
when it was conferred on a number of his co-religionists. We may 
here say that his legal attainments, powers of forensie speaking, and 
eross-examining, have never perhaps been surpassed. He was a great 
lawyer, and had he belonged to the established church would to a 
certainty. have attained to the greatest preferment in his profession. 
Other young lawyers discarded a faith which shut them out from rank 
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and easily earned wealth, but O'Connell, to whom the temptation was 
greatest, chose a path on which there were no honours to be earned but 
those whieh come from the heart of a grateful people. In the ripeness 
of his legal reputation, when he was in receipt of a great income, he 
gave up the profession to devote himself entirely to the popular cause; 
and if he was maintained in affluence by the Catholic Rent, never was 
there so free a tribute, and O’Connell’s princely hospitality, which left 
no aecumulated savings behind at his death, was necessary to the pro- 
motion of his cause. At the bar it was in cross-examination that he 
chiefly exeelled. On this point we may quote a writer to whom we 
are much indebted in forming a just conception of O'Connell.* 

“ The principal success of O'Connell at the bar was, perhaps, not in 
oratory, but in eross-examining. He had paid special attention to this 
department, which naturally fell, in a great measure, to the Roman 
Catholic lawyers, at a time when they were excluded from the inner 
bar; and he brought it to a degree of perfection almost unparalleled in 
Ireland. His wonderful insight into character, and tact in managing 
different temperaments, enabled him to unravel the intricacies of deceit 
with a rapidity and a certainty that seemed miraculous, and his 
biographies are full of almost incredible illustrations of his skill.” We 
quote from the same writer a good description of O’Connell’s public 
speaking :— 

** He possessed a voice of most unexampled perfection. Rising with 
an easy and melodious swell, it filled the largest building, and triumphed 
over the wildest tumult, while at the same time it conveyed every inflee- 
tion of feeling, with the most delicate flexibility. It was equally suited 
for impassioned appeal, for graphic narration, and for sweeping the 
finest chords of pathos and of sensibility. He had studied carefully that 
consummate master of elocution, William Pitt, and he had acquired an 
almost equal skill. No one knew better how to pass from impetuous 
denunciation to a tone of subdued but thrilling tenderness. No one 
quoted poetry with greater feeling and effect. No one had more com- 
pletely mastered the art of adapting his voice to his audience, and of 
terminating a long sentence without effort and without feebleness. His 
action was so easy, natural, and suited to his subject, that it almost 
escaped the notice of the observer. His language was clear, nervous, 
and fluent, but often incorrect, and scarcely ever polished. Having 
but little of the pride of a rhetorician, he subordinated strictly all other 
considerations to the end he was seeking to achieve, and readily sacri- 
ficed every grace of style in order to produce an immediate effect. ‘A 
great speech,’ he used to say, ‘is a very fine thing; but after all, the 
verdict is THE thing.’ As Shiel complained, ‘ he often threw out a 
brood of sturdy young ideas upon the world without a rag to cover 
them.’ He had no dread of vulgar expressions, coarse humour, or 
undignified illustrations ; but at the same time he seldom failed to make 
a visible impression; for, in addition to the intrinsic power of his 
eloquence, he possessed in the highest degree the tact which detects the 
weaknesses and prejudices of his audience, and the skill which adapts 
itself to its moods. His readiness in reply was boundless; his argu- 
ments were stated with masterly force, and his narrative was always 

* Mr Lecky’s Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. 
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lueid and vivid. If he endeavoured to become eloquent by preparation, 
he grew turgid and bombastic. If he relied exclusively on the feeling 
of the moment, he often rose to a strain of masculine beauty, that was 
all the more forcible from its being evidently unprepared. His bursts 





of passion displayed a freshness and genuine character that art can so 


seldom counterfeit. The listener seemed almost to follow the workings 
of his mind—to perceive him brewing his thoughts into rhetorie with a 
negligent but colossal grandeur, with the chisel, not of a Canova, but of 
a Michael Angelo. Were we to analyse the pleasure we derive from 
the speeches of a brilliant orator, we should probably find that one great 
source is this constant perception of an ever-recurring diffieulty skilfully 
overcome. With some speakers appropriate language flows forth in such 
a rapid and unbroken stream, that the charm of art is lost by its very 
perfection ; with others the difficulties of expression are so painfully 
exhibited, or so imperfectly overcome, that we listen with feelings of 
apprehension and of pity. But when the happy medium is attained — 
when the idea that is to be conveyed is present for a moment to the 
listener's thought before it is moulded into the stately period, the music 
of each balanced sentence acquires an additional charm from our per- 
ception of the labour that produced it. In addressing the populace, 
the great talents of O’Connell shone forth with their full resplendency. 
Such an audience alone is susceptible of the intense feelings the orator 
seeks to convey. And over such an audience O’Connell exercised an 
unbounded influence. Tens of thousands hung entranced upon his 
accents, melted into tears or convulsed with laughter, fired with the 
most impassioned and indignant enthusiasm, yet so restrained that not 
an act of riot or of lawlessness, not a scene of drunkenness or of disorder, 
resulted from these vast assemblies. His genius was more wonderful in 
controlling than in exciting, and there was no chord of feeling that he 
could not strike with power. Other orators have studied rhetoric; 
O'Connell studied man.”  . 

O’Connell’s colleague, Shiel, has described his mode of life in the 
noon of his professional career. The silent and absorbed vigil for hours 
before the dawn; the dimly-lighted study; the crucifix hung on the 
wall overhead ; the motionless form beneath it, bent over the volumin- 
ous law-papers scattered in profuse disorder around; the same hermit- 
like figure, a few hours later, transformed into the bustling barrister, 
keeping contending attorneys at a run to match his mountaineer rate of 
going as he hurried to the courts. The third transformation late in the 
afternoon, when the man of legal points, and formal precedents, and 
abstruse arguments, would be found the merry, fearless, rollicking 
agitator, declaiming at a popular meeting, now awakening the universal 
laughter, now rousing to passionate indignation. Besides these aspects 


there was another in which he showed most favourably—that was 


in his home life. He had formed an early attachment to a distant 


cousin, Miss Mary O'Connell, of Tralee; but his uncle Maurice was 


bent on the rising hope of the family—his adopted heir marrying “a 
fortune.’ The lovers were, therefore, obliged to conceal their attach- 
ment for a considerable time; but at last, in 1802, were secretly united. 
This marriage, which O’Connell of Derrynane never quite forgave, caused 
some, though not an entire, change in the disposition of his property. 
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It brought far better than wealth to the young barrister, whose time 
then, as he afterwards said in answer to the taunt of receiving the 
O'Connell,rent, was worth a guinea a minute, and his emoluments only 
limited by the extent of his physical and waking powers—it brought 
him lifelong happiness. ‘Thirty-three years after their marriage 
O'Connell thus spoke of his wife, and her influence upon his eareer:— 
She “ was the choice of his youth, the comfort of his life, and his 
solace in all his troubles and trials. No man could struggle well for 
his country whose nest was not warm at home, and it was quite certain 
there was no honey in the cup of life if not administered by the hands 
of those we love. For his own part he owed much (perhaps the entire) 
of his publie character.to Mrs O'Connell. When, in consequence of the 
ehills of disappointment, and the disgusts at the treacheries which every 
public man in a long course of life is apt to meet with, he felt himself 
driven almost to give up politics, and betake himself again to that pro- 
fession in which he had been so successful, he yielded to her earnest 
solicitations to the contrary, and he had always found himself more loved 
at home for continuing the struggle for his native land." 

In 1808, the year of Emmett's rebellion, O'Connell joined the 
lawyers’ corps, true to his principle of opposing armed revolution. 
He was able, at the same time, on two occasions to protect the 
oppressed from the lawless violence of civilian soldiers, and derived 
from his experience a strong opinion as to the danger of intrusting 
arms to men who have not undergone the strict discipline of soldiers: 
this, of course, only applied to their employment in civil war. 
O'Connell early became a member of the “ Catholic Board," which, 
in 1804, was dissolved in obedience to a government proclamation, 
Pitt having found it necessary to violate the engagement upon which 
the heads, if not the body, of the Roman Catholics had stood neutral 
in the crisis of the union, and the organized agitation that ensued 
being extremely distasteful to the ministry. The “ Catholic Board ” 
appeared in the following year as the “ Catholic Committee,” and of 
this O’Connell became in a short time the life and soul. The Whigs 
came into power in 1806, and expectations were formed, as in the 
crisis that preceded 1782, that if time were allowed them to carry it 
cautiously and politically, they would obtain for the Roman Catholics 
the completion of their emancipation. But O’Connell, like Grattan, 
was for pressing on, and demanding from supposed friends no less than 
they had demanded from open enemies. Keogh, whom we have 
already mentioned in our memoir of Wolfe Tone as a leader of the 
United Irishmen, was now by age and antecedents the most influential 
member of the Roman Catholie Committee, and he was one of those 
who counselled delay, and opposed the constant petitioning which he 
considered, now that their friends were in power, undignified and 
vexatious. In the collision of opinion that ensued, the young leader, 
whose motto for the committee was “ agitate, agitate, agitate,” carricd 
the day by a large majority ; and Keogh for a time withdrawing from 
the committee, O’Connell was left in entire possession of the field. 
Henceforth, until for a while the aristocracy withdrew on the question 
of the veto, O'Connell drew the whole strength of Roman Catholic 
Ireland about him. Every day he gave up a portion of his time to the 
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agitation; and he bore, from his ample professional income, a consider- 
able outlay in forwarding it. The young eagle of agitation soon, how- 
ever, began to soar in a wider circle. The difficulties of producing 


an effect on a parliament sitting in England by any agitation, no 


matter on how great a scale, in Ireland, probably suggested to most 
Roman Catholic minds about this time how likely it was that the only 
way to emancipation would be through Repeal. The impulse of public 
opinion, no matter how tremendous it might be in Ireland, could not 
propagate itself across the channel, and scarcely made the remotest 
impression at Westminster. O'Connell was not the originator of the 
Repeal movement: the germ of it was not of his conception ; and we 
eannot think with an able writer from whom we have already quoted, 
that from the very beginning this was part of O’Connell’s arranged 
programme of life. That he longed in his earliest dreams to equalise 
his down-trodden eountrymen with the inhabitants of other portions of 
the empire, we have no doubt whatever; but it was not the develop- 
ment of a far-reaching scheme of O’Connell’s, but the result of a grow- 
ing feeling of powerlessness in political influence, and the disastrous 
effect of the Union upon trade, that brought the question of Repeal to 
the front in 1810. It was in the Corporation of Dublin, a body which 
was principally affected by the latter consideration, that it was first 
discussed. In consequence of resolutions passed by the common 
council, an aggregate meeting was called, at which O'Connell was one 
of the speakers. As in the Roman Catholic Committee where he 
superseded the old leaders, so in the new agitation he at once came to 
the front, and in 1811 he was so representative of the movement as to 
reply to the toast of Repeal. 

In his first speech advocating Repeal of the Union in 1810, O'Connell 
declared that he would gladly abandon Catholic emancipation, or even 
offer to Mr Perceval to re-enact the whole penal code, if only they 
might regain an Irish king, an Irish House of Lords, and an Irish 
House of Commons. The only hope of accomplishing it, he said, 
consisted in their sinking all denominations in that of Irishman, and 
restoring an Irish parliament by the union of creeds that had accomplished 
its independence in 1782, the want of which was the cause of its extinc- 
tion in 1800. This method of proceeding O'Connell in after years saw 
to be unhappily impracticable. What was possible in the eighteenth 
century, before the atrociries of the rebellion of '98, and ere the violent 
party spirit and religious animosity that sprang out of that rebellion 
and preceding causes, exacerbated by the tithe war and the perpetual 
threatening of insurrection and massacre, was obviously impossible as 
the nineteenth century grew out of its youth. It was probably owing 
to the discovery that the Repeal of the Union could not be worked out 
by the method Grattan had found so effective, that O'Connell, instead 
of devoting himself to the object for which he declared his preference, 
continued to seek redress for the Roman Catholics from the English 
parliament. 

O’Connell’s resolute resistance to the Veto was the most important 
circumstance in his management of the Catholic question. Upon this 
he took a bold and determined line, which delayed the settlement of it 
for a great number of years; but, in review of the past, his conduct is 
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unanimously approved by his co-religionists; and it must also meet the 
approval of all who are opposed to State-meddling with religious 
matters. This is not the place to go into the history of the Veto, some 
account of which will be found in the historical introduction to this 
volume. It is sufficient to say that some of the Roman Catholic bishops 
would have agreed to the government having this right, in respect to 
episcopal or decanal appointments, the qualifications of candidates for 
those offices being subject to the decision of a Board, and none but 
natural-born subjects or residents of four years’ standing being eligible. 
This Board was also to exercise a scrutiny over all letters written by 
the ecclesiastical powers abroad to any of the British clergy. The 
English Roman Catholics were very favourable to the proposal, and it 
was supported by a rescript from Monsignor Quarantotti, who exer- 
eised at Rome the powers of the Pope, then a prisoner in France. The 
hopes of reinstating the papal government and liberating its head, rested 
upon a coalition, of which England was the most powerful member ; 
and the papal representative was therefore very willing that a species of 
concordat should be concluded with the Protestant government of 
England. Two very powerful natural obstacles however existed, where 
philosophical statesmen and foreign ecclesiastics saw none. One was 
the abhorrence of the English mob to the spectre of Popery ; the other 
the hatred of the Irish to Protestant interference in their religion, and 
a violent jealousy of any league between their priests, to whom they 
are fanatically attached, and the English government which they equally 
detest. These two obstacles have from time to time prevented the 
Prussian Chureh and State relation from being established between 
Great Britain and the religion of the Irish portion of its population. 
This would have destroyed at the commencement O’Connell’s plan of 
agitation, which consisted in using the priesthood as its chief instrument. 
Lord Fingal and other Roman Catholies of high rank were in favour of 
the veto; so were Grattan and Ponsonby; but O'Connell saw in it only 
a fatal complement of the Union, adding moral to material subjugation. 
The priests were the only leaders the Irish peasantry possessed. This 
measure, which would have been accompanied with concurrent endow- 
ment, would have weakened the confidence of the people; they would 
have been looked upon as the established clergy always were in the days 
of state endowment, as the emissaries and agents of an alien government. 
Thus the one hope which O'Connell had, of marshalling the people in a 
great peaceful army to gain complete politieal and social equality by 
sheer force of numbers and organisation, would have been lost by this 
scheme. He accordingly opposed it with all his popular influence, and 
completely overpowered the party in its favour. The Roman Catholic 
bishops and clergy came over to his side almost unanimously, when tlie 
feeling of the people was-manifested; and from henceforth, through the 
medium of O'Connell, that relationship sprung up between the Roman 
priests and Irish polities, which has been attended for half a century 
with such important results. There are clear evidences that the priests 
themselves were very unwilling at first to enter into politics. Their 
Church, so far as concerned the ministrations of parish priests, was 





opposed to interference in the publie affairs of this world; but in Ireland , 


the*rule was completely abandoned by the influence of O'Connell. It 
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will be seen further on in this memoir what a wonderful power was thus 
raised up, and with what resistless force it carried its objects not only 
in Ireland, but in the British legislature; and not as concessions bought 
by counter-concessions, but as rights victoriously asserted. The com- 
plete collapse of the cause which in all appearance was so nearly won, 
was due to the conclusion of peace in 1814, far more than to the defeat 
of the proposed compromise by the democratic opposition roused by 
O'Connell. Shiel says :—‘ The hopes of the Catholics fell with the 
peace. A long interval elapsed, in which nothing very important or 
deserving of record took place. A political lethargy spread itself over 
the great body of the people; the assemblies of the Catholics became 
more unfrequent, and their language more despondent and hopeless 
than it had ever been." England is an eminently practical country 
where abstract considerations are little weighed or valued; and with 
peace abroad there was no longer a necessity for conciliation at home. 
Ireland had given no trouble to England during the titanic struggle, 
when all her force was put forth abroad, and Irish soldiers had won her 
battles; and she had now done with Ireland, and could afford to treat 
with contempt the claims which, in the expectation of such a time, she had 
hitherto met with procrastination. Lord Whitworth received orders to 
suppress the Catholie Board by proclamation; a proclamation suppressing 
it was accordingly issued on the 3d of June. Under the direction of 
O'Connell, whose just boast it was that he could drive a coach and six 
through any act of parliament, the agitation proceeded under the form 
of “ Aggregate Meetings"—thus avoiding the penalties of the Conven- 
tion Aet. At this time, had it not been for O'Connell, there would 
probably have been an end of the Roman Catholic claims. But he was 
one whom nothing could dishearten. His audacity and violence in- 
creased. His fire shewed brighter as the darkness fell deeper upon the 
prospects of his party. He denounced by a wealth of epithet and coarse 
but effective abuse, the opponents of the Catholic claims and their high- 
handed and unfair proceedings. When he defended Magee for a libel 
in the Evening Post, in a speech which ranks the highest in his forensic 
efforts, his defence was adjudged an extreme aggravation of the libel. 
'The alleged libel was a severe and uncomplimentary review of the Duke 
of Riehmond's administration. The prosecution was conducted by the 
Attorney-general (Saurin) and the Solicitor-general (Bushe) ; and there 
is unfortunately no doubt whatever that the former was responsible for 
having procured a packed jury to try the case. It consisted of citizens 
of probity and respectability, but conspicuous Protestants and Orange- 
men, members of anti-popery societies, and blinded by prejudice and 
incapable of deciding impartially in a matter connected with religion. 
O'Connell was hopeless of a verdict, but he afforded himself and his client 
the satisfaction of inflicting severe punishment upon all concerned, includ- 
ing judge, jury, prosecutors, and administration. This speech was chiefly 
historical, and was an arraignment of Protestant government in justifica- 
tion of Magee’s criticism. It would be impossible, without occupying too 
much of our space with transcription, to give the reader an idea of the 
speech in this respect. His onslaughts upon the components of the court 
were put in the shape of supposititious cases. For instance, Bushe had 
informed the jury that they were bound to decide exclusively upon the 
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ruling of the court :—* If the Solicitor-general’s doctrine were estab- 
lished, see what oppressive consequences might result. At some future 
period some may attain the first place on the bench by the reputation 
which is so easily acquired by a certain degree of churehwardening 
piety, added to a great gravity and maidenly decorum of manners. 
Such a man may reach the bench, for Iam putting a mere imaginary 
case. He may be a man without passions, and therefore without vices. 
He may, my lord, be superfluously rich, and therefore not to be bribed 
with money, but rendered partial by his bigotry, and corrupted by his 
prejudices. Such a man, inflated by flattery and bloated in his 
dignity, may hereafter use that character for sanctity which has served 
to promote him, as a sword to hew down the struggling liberties of his 
country. Such a judge may interfere in atrial, and at the trial be a 
partisan.” He was particularly ferocious to the jury, entirely departing 
from the conventional adulation which juries are accustomed to receive 
as their due. It was not very pleasant to be empannelled under such 
a discharge of irony as the following :—‘“I proceed with this alleged 
libel. The next sentence is this, * the profligate unprincipled Westmore- 
land. I throw down the paper and address myself in particular to some 
of vou. There are, I see, amongst you some of our bible distributors, 
and of our suppressors of vice— distributors of bibles, suppressors of 
vice. What call you profligacy? What is it you would call profligacy ? 
Suppose the peerage were exposed to sale, set up at auction,—it was 
at that time a judicial office,—suppose that its price, the exact price 
of this judicial office, was accurately ascertained by daily experience, 
would you call that profligacy? If pensions are multiplied beyond 
bounds and beyond example,—if places were augmented until invention 
was exhausted, and then were subdivided and split into halves, so that 
two might take the emoluments of each, and no person do the duty,— 
if these acts were resorted to in order to corrupt your representatives, 
would you, gentle suppressors of vice, call that profligacy? If the 
father of children selected in the open day his adulterous paramour,—if 
the wedded mother of children displayed her crime unblushingly,—if the 
assent of the titled or untitled wittol to his own shame were purchased 
with the people’s money,—if this scene—if these were enacted in the 
open day, would you call that profligacy, sweet distributors of bibles ? 
The women of Ireland have always been beauteous to a proverb; they 
were without an exception chaste beyond the terseness, but the 
depraved example of a depraved court has furnished some exeeptions, 
and the action for criminal conversation, before the time of Westmore- 
land unknown, has since become more familiar to our courts of justice. 
Call you the sad example which produced those exceptions—call you 
that profligacy, suppressors of vice and bible distributors? The vices 
of the poor are within the reach of control; to suppress them you can 
call in aid, the ch wehwarden, and the constable: the justice of the peace 
will readily aid you, for he is a gentleman; the court of sessions will 
punish those vices for you by fine, by imprisonment, and, if you are 
urgent, by whipping. But, suppressors of vice, who shall aid you to 
suppress the vices of the great? Are you sincere, or are you, to use 
your own phraseology, whitewashed tombs—painted charnel houses? 
Be ye hypocrites? If you are not,-—if you be sincere (and oh how I wish 
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that you were), —if you be sincere, I will steadily require to know of you 
what aid you expect to suppress the vices of the rich and great? Who 
will assist you to suppress those vices? The churchwarden! Why he, I 
believe, handed them into the best pew in one of your cathedrals, that 
they might lovingly hear divine service together. The constable! 

absurd. The justice of the peace! no, upon his honour. As to the 
court of session, you cannot expect it to interfere; and, my lords, the | 
judges are really so busy at the assizes in hurrying the grand juries 
through the presentments, that there is no leisure to look after the | 
scandalous faults of the great. Who then, sincere and eandid sup- 
pressors of vice, can aid you? The press; the press alone talks of the 
profligacy of the great, and, at least, shames into decency those whom 
it may fail to correct. The press is your only assistant. Go then, 
men of conscience, men of religion, and convict John Magee, because 

he published that Westmoreland was profligate and unprincipled as.a 
lord lieutenant; do convict, and then return to your distribution of 
bibles, and to your attacks upon the recreations of the poor under the 
name of vices!” | 

Again, he bids the jury suppose themselves as Protestants in the 
position of the Roman Catholics in some foreign land, Portugal, for 
instance. Suppose theirs to be the prevailing religion, but that they 
were governed by the viceroy of another nation, from which no kind- | 
ness ever flowed spontaneously, and justice in scanty measure was | 
only to be wrung by terror and apprehension:—“ You, Protestants, 
shall form, not as with us in Ireland, nine tenths, but some lesser num- 
ber, you shall be only four fifths of the population; and all the perse- 
cution which you have yourselves practised here upon the papists, 
whilst you, at the same time, accused the papists of the crime of being 
persecutors, shall glow around; your native land shall be to you the 
country of strangers; you shall be aliens in the soil that gave you 
birth; and whilst every foreigner may, in the land of your forefathers, 
attain rank, station, emolument, honours, you alone shal] be excluded; 
and you shall be excluded for no other reason but a conscientious 
adherence to the religion of your ancestors. 

* Only think, gentlemen, of the scandalous injustice.of punishing you 
because you are Protestants. With what scorn, with what contempt do 
you not listen to the stale pretences, to the miserable excuses by which, 
under the name of state reasons and political arguments, your exclusion 
and degradation are sought to be justified. Your reply is read—* Per- 
form your iniquity, men of crimes,’ you exclaim; ‘be unjust—punish us 
for our fidelity and honest adherence to truth; but insult us not by 
supposing that your reasoning can impose upon a single individual either 
of us or of yourselves. In this situation let me give you a viceroy; he 
shall be a man who may be styled—by some person disposed to exag- 
gerate beyond bounds his merits, and to flatter him more than enough— 
an honourable man and a respectable soldier ; but in point of fact, he shall 
be of that little-minded class of beings who are suited to be the play- 
things of knaves—one of those men who imagine they govern a nation, 
whilst in reality they are but the instruments upon which the crafty || 
play with safety and with profit. ‘Take such a man for your viceroy, 
Protestant Portuguese. We shall begin by making this tour from | 
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Tras os Montes to the kingdom of Algesiras—as one amongst us should 
say, from the Giants Causeway to the kingdom of Kerry. Upon this 
tour he shall effect great candour and goodwill to the poor suffering 
Protestants. The bloody anniversaries of the inquisitorial triumphs of 
former days shall be for a season abandoned, and over our inherent 
hostility the garb of hyprocisy shall for a season be thrown. Enmity to 


the Protestants shall become, for a moment, less apparent ; but it will be- 


only the more odious for the transitory disguise. The delusion of the 
hour having served its purpose, your viceroy shows himself in his native 
colours ; he selects for office, and prefers for his pension-list, the men 
miserable in intellect, if they be but virulent against the Protestants ; 
to rail against the Protestant religion—to turn its holiest rites into 
ridicule—to slander the individual Protestants, are the surest, the only 
means to obtain his favour and patronage. He selects from his Popish 
bigots, some being more canine than human, one who, not having talents 
to sell, brings to the market of bigotry his impudence—who, with no 
quality under heaven, but gross, vulgar, acrimonious, disgustful, and 
shameless abuse of Protestanism to recommend him, shall be promoted 
to some accountant-generalship, and shall riot in the spoils of the people 
he traduces, as it were, to crown with insult the severest injuries. This 
viceroy selects for his favourite privy councillor some learned doctor, 
half lawyer, half divine, an entire brute, distinguished by the unblush- 
ing repetition of calumnies against Protestants.* This man has asserted 
that Protestants are perjurors and murderers in principle—that they 
keep no faith with Papists, but hold it lawful and meritorious to violate 
every engagement and commit every atrocity towards any person who 
happens to differ with Protestants in religious belief. This man raves 
in publie against the Protestants, and has turned his ravings into large 
personal emoluments. But whilst he is the oracle of minor bigots, he 
does not believe himself—he has selected for the partner of his tenderest 
joys, of his most ecstatic moments—he has chosen for the intended 
mother of his children, for the sweetener and solace of his every care, a 
Protestant, gentlemen of the jury. Next to the vile instruments of 
bigotry, his accountant-general and privy councillor, we will place his 
acts. The Protestants of Portugal shall be exposed to insult and 
slaughter. An Orange party—a party of Popish Orangemen—shall be 
supposed to exist; they shall have liberty to slaughter the unarmed and 
defenceless Protestants, and as they sit peaceably at their firesides. 
They shall be let loose in some Portuguese district, called Monaghan ; 
they shall cover the streets of some Portuguese town of Belfast with 
human gore; and in the metropolis of Lisbon the Protestant widow 
shall have her harmless child murdered in the noonday, and his blood 
shall have flowed unrequited, because his assassin was very loyal when 
he was drunk, and had an irresistible propensity to signalise his loyalty 
by killing Protestants. . . . The Protestant Portuguese seek to 
obtain relief by humble petition and supplication. . . . Well, 
gentlemen, for daring thus to remonstrate, the Protestants are perse- 
cuted. . . . To carry on these persecutions the viceroy chooses for 
his first inquisitor the descendant of some Popish refugee,f some man 


* Dr Duigenan. 
+ Saurin, the Attorney-General. 
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with an hereditary hatred to Protestants, He is not the son of an 
Irishman, this refugee-inquisitor; no, for the fact is notorious that the 
Irish refugee Papists were ever distinguished for their liberality, as well 
as for their gallantry in the field and talent in the cabinet. This in- 
quisitor shall be, gentlemen, a descendant from one of those English 
Papists who was the dupe or contriver of the Gunpowder Plot! With 
such a chief inquisitor can you conceive anything more calculated to 
rouse you to agony than the solemn mockery of your trial? This chief 
inquisitor begins by influencing the judges out of court. He proceeds 
to inquire out fit men for his interior tribunal, which, for brevity, we 
will calla jury. He selects his juries from the most violent of the Popish 
Orangemen of the city, and procures a conviction against law and com- 
mon sense, and without evidence.” * Yes, gentlemen, place 
yourselves as Protestants under such a persecution. Behold before you 
this chief inquisitor, with his prejudiced tribunal—this gambler with a 
loaded diee, and now say what are your feelings, what are your sensa- 
tions of disgust, abhorrence, affright!" — O'Connell then proceeds to 
picture some Popish advocate generously starting up to defend his Pro- 
testant country in cool and measured language, dragged off to an unfair 
trial, and menaced with a dungeon for years. “ With what an eye of 
eontempt, and hatred, and despair would you not look at that packed 
and profligate tribunal which could direct punishment against him who 
deserved rewards! What pity would you not feel for the advocate who 
heavily and without hope laboured in his defence; and with what 
agonized and frenzied despair would you not look to the future destinies 
of a land in which perjury was organized, and from which humanity and 
justice had been for ever banished ! " 

We have given specimens of this remarkable speech at some length 
as characteristic samples of O’Connell’s style, although obliquity in his 
invective was not with him a usual artifice. This was a daring address 
to make in the ascendency days, and none but O’Connell could have 
done it with impunity: his violence was so habitual that it was 
licensed. It may well be imagined, however, the unbounded hatred 
entertained by the Protestants of Ireland against the man who thus 
bearded them. The Roman Catholics had not dared to avail them- 
selves of the liberty that they now actually enjoyed. They still cringed 
back in a corner of their cage, although the cage door was open. 
O’Connell stalked abroad, and showed his license in an exaggerated 
manner, to give confidence to those whose nervous system was intimi- 
midated. Mr Shiel says in his sketch of O’Connell:—“ The admirers 
of king William have no mercy for a man who, in his seditious mood, 
is so provoking as to tell the world that their idol was ‘a Duteh 
adventurer.’ Then his intolerable success in a profession where many 
a staunch Protestant is condemned to starve, and his fashionable house 
in Merrion Square, and, a greater eyesore still, his dashing revolu- 
tionary equipage, green carriage, green liveries, and turbulent popish 
steeds, prancing over a Protestant pavement, to the terror of Protestant 
passengers,—these, and other provocations of equal publicity, have 
exposed this learned culprit to the deep detestation of a numerous 
class of.his majesty’s hating subjects in Ireland. And the feeling 
is duly communicated to the public; the loyal press of Dublin 
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teems with the most astounding imputations upon his character and 
motions." 

We have already said that Mr O'Connell's defence of Magee, which 
was published in his client's newspaper, was deemed an aggravation of 
thelibel. The Attorney-general, who had received such severe punish- 
ment on that occasion, gave utterance in November to the rage 
excited in July; and in his motion in aggravation of sentence not only 
tried to kindle answering emotions in the Chief-justice (Downes), who 
had also come in for a share in the castigation, but used the most 
unusual language towards O’Connell. The reply, which did not pre- 
vent Saurin’s motion from being successful, was certainly a severe 
aggravation of the punishment which the solemn and monotonous 
Attorney-general, by no means an adept in the vituperation his legal 
conduct provoked, had already undergone at the same hands. 
O'Connell expressed satisfaction that such language had been addressed 
to him in the temple of the law, because it enabled him to overcome 
the infirmity of his nature, “and to listen with patience to an attack 
which, had it been made elsewhere, would have met merited chastise- 
ment.” Here the judges interposed angrily, and asked what it was he 
said. O'Connell enlarged and elucidated his former strong expressions, 
explaining that he would have been led “to break the peace by 
chastising him.” Judge Daley having declared that they would grant 
a criminal information if it were applied for on that word, O’Connell, 
to make his meaning clearer, explained that he meant that he would 
have inflicted corporal punishment. Judge Day, after threats of com- 
mittal from the other judges, assured O’Connell that the attorney had 
meant no aspersion upon him; and Saurin shortly after was obliged 
to disavow having intended any, although the intention had been per- 
fectly plain. There was certainly something rather ludicrous and feebly 
spiteful in visiting upon O’Connell’s client the severe handling they 
had received from himself some months previously. They had no 
doubt writhed under its infliction, but they had not been able to 
interrupt, or perhaps were afraid of aggravating its trenchant force; 
but after smarting under it for four months, the Chief-justice and 
Attorney-general (the Solicitor being the only one who had escaped 
O’Connell’s lash, could not be accused of a motive of spite), instead ot 
mustering up courage enough to return the attack of the principal, 
had revenge upon the client, who moreover disavowed the speech. 

O’Connell thus concluded his speech, in which he argued in the most 
able and conclusive way against the address of an advocate being taken 
as an aggravation of his client’s offences, because he had not inter- 
rupted him any more than the judges :—“ I conclude by conjuring the 
court not to make this a precedent that may serve to palliate the acts 
of future, and perhaps bad times. I admit—I freely admit—the 
Utopian perfection of the present period. We have everything in the 
best possible state. I admit the perfection of the bench. I conceive 
that there eannot be better times, and that we have the best of ali 
possible prosecutors. I am of those who allow that the things that be 
could not be better. But there have been heretofore bad times, and 
bad times may come again. "There have been partial, corrupt, intem- 
perate, ignorant, and profligate judges. The bench has been disgraced 
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by a Bilknap, a Tressilian, a Jeffers, a Scroggs, and an Alleybown. 
For the present there is no danger; but at some future period such 
men may rise again, and, if they do, see what an advantage they will 
derive from the precedent of this day should it receive your lordships' 
sanetion. At such a period it will not be diffieult to find a suitable 
Attorney-general,—but some creature narrow minded, mean, calumnious, 
of inveterate bigotry and dastard disposition, who shall persecute with 
virulence and malignity, and delight in punishment. Such a man will 
with prudent eare of himself receive merited and eontemptuous retort. 
He will safely treasure up his resentment for four months. His 
virulence will for a season be checked by his prudence, until at some 
safe opportunity it will explode by the force of the fermentation of its 
own putrefaction, and throw forth its filthy and disgusting stores to 
blaeken those whom he would not venture directly to attack. Such 
a man will with shameless falsehood bring sweeping charges against 
the population of the land, and afterwards meanly retraet and deny 
them without a particle of manliness or manhood. He will talk of 
bluster, and bravado, and courage, and will talk of those falsely, and 
where a reply would not be permitted. If such times arrive, my 
lord, the advocate of the accused will then be interrupted and 
threatened by the bench, lest he should wipe off the disgrace of his 
adversary, the foul and false calumnies that have been poured in on 
him. The advocate then will not be listened to with the patience and 
impartiality with which in the case of a similar attack your lordships 
would listen to me. The then Attorney-general may indulge the 
bigoted virulence and the dastard malignity of an ancient and irritated 
female, whose feelings evaporate in words, and such judges as I have 
described will give him all the protection he requires ; and although 
at present such a dereliction of every decency which belongs to gentle- 
men would not be permitted, and would rouse your indignation, yet 
in such bad times as I have described, the foul and dastard assailant 
would be sure, in court and beyond it, to receive the full protection of 
the bench, whilst the object of his attack would be certain of meeting 
imprisonment and fine were he to attempt to reply suitably. My lords, 
you would aet so differently; you would feel with me the atrocity of 
such a proceeding; you, my lords, will not sanction the attempt that 
has been made this day to convert the speech of counsel against the 
client, lest by doing so you should afford materials for the success of 
any future Attorney-general, as I have endeavoured to trace to you. 
Before I sit down, I have only to add that I know the reply of the 
Soliciter-general will as usual be replete with talent; but I also know 
it wil be conducted with tle propriety of a gentleman, for he is a 
gentleman,—an Irish gentleman: but great as his talents are, they 
cannot upon the present document injure my client." 

It is amusing to observe the respect which O'Connell displays for 
the dangerous orator (Bushe) who was coming after him, combined 
with the merciless treatment of the weaker vessel whose contents had 
already been poured out. We do not, however, at all meaa to imply 
that the man who afterwards contended so gallantly with Stanley and 
Peel in the unfriendly English House of Commons was aciuated on 
this occasion by moral cowardice. 
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Magee was sentenced to two years imprisonment, and to be further 
confined until the payment of a fine of £500, which he could not pay, 
and the infliction of which was therefore unconstitutional. 

In 1815 an event occurred which had a great effect upon O'Connell, 
and gave a more decidedly religious turn to his character, in fact con- 
verted him from a Roman Catholie by birth and education, by sympathy 
aud patriotism, into somewhat of what is disparagingly called a devotee. 
It was his duel with Mr. D'Esterre. D'Esterre took umbrage at an 
expression which O'Connell had employed to describe the Dublin 
municipal body. He had called it “a beggarly corporation,” and 
D'Esterre being one of its neediest members, considered the insult 
personal. In the duel which he provoked, O’Connell’s bullet struck 
him on the hip, and the wound proved fatal. His death was a subject 
of grief and remorse to his slayer during the remainder of his life. 
D'Esterre was the least bigoted member of the corporation of Dublin, 
and had even opposed the anti-Catholic party; but he unfortunately 
allowed himself to be urged on by those who perhaps hoped that his 
cool nerve would rid them of a formidable enemy. 

A passage in one of O'Connells speeches in the same year, at an 
aggregate meeting of Roman Catholics nearly led to a duel with Sir 
Robert, then Mr Peel, and chief secretary to the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. The passage accused Mr Peel of traducing him in'a place 
where he could not be called to account, and called on his police agents 
who were present to take notes, to report to their employer that he 
dare not in any place where he might be made personally liable, use a 
single expression derogatory to O'Connell. In consequence of this, Sir 
Charles Saxton called upon him, as Peel's friend, and suggested that 
after what had transpired he expected a communication. There is some 
doubt as to what passed in the interview between the two “ friends ;” 
but a meeting was about to take place when O'Connell was put under 
arrest, and Peel obliged to leave for England. Both were bound over 
to keep the peace in heavy penalties. The affair was renewed by an 
expression of O'Connell's ascribing to his opponent a preference for 
* paper war.” It was arranged that the duel was to take place at 
Ostend, and thither Peel repaired. Notwithstanding the greatest 
efforts of O'Connell to follow, he was secured by the officers in London, 
and again bound over to keep the peace. 

The dissensions with regard to the veto and other ** securities," as 
they were called, occupied a considerable time, and divided the 
Roman Catholie party. Not only did the natural heads of that party 
in Ireland, such as Lord Fingal, Sir Edward Bellew, and Lord 
Southwell, secede, but those who, standing outside the Romish pale, had 
acted as their powerful advocates, were disappointed and indisposed to 
proceed. O'Connell, however, was not to be shaken from the resolve 
to obtain unconditional emancipation. He would not, in his own 
phrase, cede to a Protestant ministry the patronage of the Catholic 
church. Such propositions were as insulting to his feelings as a scheme 
for giving the control of the appointment of Ulster rectors and vicars to 
the Pope of Rome would have been to the feelings of an Orangeman 
of Belfast. It was outrageous: the deepest political degradation was 
preferable; and the offer of it by such friends as Donoughmore and 
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Grattan was unspeakably wounding to O'Connell, and seemed to shew 
him that even by them the Irish Catholics were still regarded as 
* whitewashed negroes,” and dwarfed below the size of natural men 
by the old contempt of their religion and race. He looked upon the 
* securities” as artfully introduced to divide the Catholic forces, and 
in vain exhorted them to unanimity. Unanimity was never fully re- 
covered, and the split was permanently injurious. With O'Connell 
remained the democracy; with him the clergy; but for the time 
the agitation lost respectability, and it was in this element that 
O’Connell’s agitation was to the end deficient. It never regained the 
tone that it lost by the secession of the Catholic nobility, and the tem- 
porary separation of Grattan and the other parliamentary advocates of 
emancipation. O’Connell established his position, but it was that of a 
democratic, as distinguished from a national leader ; and in that channel 
the agitation, for objects popular in Ireland, has ever since flowed. 
Possibly the necessity which O’Connell was, under of throwing him- 
self entirely upon the masses, and discarding the use of rank and influ- 
ence, Is to be regarded as having hastened the process of raising the 
Irish to national manhood. Mr Lecky says, —*“ All preceding move- 
ments since the Revolution (except the passing excitement about 
Wood’s halfpence) had been chiefly among the Protestants, or the 
higher order of the Catholics. The mass of the people had taken no 
real interest in politics, had felt no real pain at their disabilities, and 
were politically the willing slaves of their landlords. For the first 
time, under the influence of O’Connell, the great swell of a really 
democratic movement was felt." O’Connell was successful over all the 
favourers of compromise,—the English Catholics, Protestant liberals, 
the aristocratic Catholic party in Ireland, and the Pope himself. He 
swayed the Irish bishops and clergy to oppose it in Ireland and at 
Rome, and in spite of the eloquence of Shiel and the secessionists, who 
got up a separate committee, holding its meetings at lord Trimblestone’s, 
and presenting its own petition, he turned the heart of the people with 
him as the heart of one man. But for the time the cause of the Irish 
was lost at Waterloo, which was won by an Irish general commanding 
a more than half-Irish army. For several years O’Connell’s efforts to 
carry on the agitation were entirely unsuccessful. There is little to 
detain us in the transactions of his life until 1820. A petty struggle 
continued between the vetoists and anti-vetoists (the latter being 
willing to accept domestic nomination, t.e., the selection of bishops by 
the Pope out of a list forwarded to him by the prelates of the province 
and the clergy of vacant dioceses), but the two parties merely neu- 
tralized one another. 

In 1820-21, however, the public agitation—and it is with this, not 
with the parliamentary fortunes of the measure, that we are concerned 
in writing O'Connell's biography—at length revived in full vigour. 
Rome had spoken at last, but so equivocally, as became an oracle, that 
the veto was not removed from controversy. Lords Fingal and South- 
well, and the rest of the coterie, were able to return with dignity, but 
still put forward their unpalatable schemes without any of their old 
influence.. Grattan was dead, and Plunket held the place of parlia- 
mentary champion of the Catholic claims. O’Connell’s poe 
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which alone had kept up the battle for several weary years, during 
which he eould often get only half a dozen to assemble together at the 
Catholie committee rooms, the rent and expenses of which he defrayed 
out of his own means, was now rewarded by overflowing assemblies. 
The visit of George IV. in 1821 was hailed by the Roman Catholies as 
the dawn of their freedom. The king begged that religious differences 
might be laid aside, and during the short period of his visit Irishmen 
lived in most unheard of concord. O'Connell was fooled with the rest, 
and drank the Orange toast to please the king, whom he flattered more 
than he had ever abused an enemy. Lord Byron, who was much in- 
terested in the Catholic cause, an interest derived partly perhaps through 
his friend Shelley, celebrated O’Connell as the Irish Avatar. It was 
reported that he wore upon circuit a fur cap and gold band which he 
had received from the king; this ridiculous story he of course contra- 
dicted, but it shews how much he had discredited himself by an excess 
of flattering and servility, which turned out, in a short time, to have been 
quite in vain. 

It was when the hopes in this rising sun had long been clouded, in 
the year 1823, the marquis of Wellesley being lord-lieutenant, and 
Plunket by his conduct in the bottle riot quite re-established in the 
popularity which his position with regard to the veto had partly over- 
thrown, that the Catholic Association was founded. The objects put 
forth in its formation were to promote religious education, to collect 
statistics bearing on the Catholic cause, and to answer charges. The 
Association met at Dempsey’s in Sackville Street. At the early meet- 
ings, so little interest was felt in it, and so much were the members 
opposed to O'Connell's plan of a subscription to carry on the agitation, 
that for several days it was impossible to get together a quorum, which 
by their rules had been fixed at ten. An amusing account is given of 
his attempts to assemble the number, and the triumph with whieh Mr 
Purcell O'Gorman, as secretary, on each succeeding day took out his 
watch to shew that the time had expired, and announced the meeting 
adjourned. At length O’Connell rushed out and seized upon two 
young Maynooth priests, who were members ex officio, and forced them 
out of a shop where they were making some purchases, just in time to 
complete the quorum. Immediately after they had been made to per- 
form this unwilling service, the captives (for at that time political agitation 
was new to the priesthood) slipped away from the meeting, which 
O'Connell proceeded to address. This difficulty was soon removed, and 
the Association grew to enormous proportions. It was recommended 
that petitions should be sent from every parish in Ireland; and meet- 
ings were organised to carry the agitation Into every part of the country. 
For this purpose the-Roman Catholic priests were enlisted, and once 
fairly set in motion formed a machinery of immense power. O’Connell 
and Shiel went from meeting to meeting delivering powerful addresses. 
The Catholic Rent was started and united the ‘people in a sensible bond, 
by making the meanest man feel himself to be a contributor to the good 
cause, and a sharer in the struggle for liberation. This enormous agita- 
tion, the din of which was unceasing, required all the strength and time 
of its arch-promoter, who accordingly had to give up his profession, and 
depend upon the voluntary tribute of the people. He raised the nation 
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in a few years, by unheard of exertions of zeal and eloquence, to 
irresistible strength. Marshalled by O’Connell in its unarmed might, 
the Irish people presented a far grander spectacle than when in 1782 
Grattan had marshalled it by armed force. Between the old leaders 
strong in the power of the volunteers, and the Young Ireland leaders 
who rose in a later day, relying on physical force also, though for far 
different and wholly wild objects, a physical force, too, that was as 
ineffectual as the strength of the brutes to throw off the empire 
of man,—O’Connell stands out as the apostle of the true consti- 
tutional method of proceeding to redress grievances and obtain rights, 
and in this character ought to command the respect of conservatives, 
who in their true function should esteem themselves conservative rather 
of methods than of ends. In a letter to Gerald Griffin in 1828, John 
Danim mentioned the general admiration among Englishmen of his 
acquaintance, for the proceedings in Ireland, and added, from a keen 
appreciation of the instincts of his admiring friends, “If you proceed as 
you have begun, you must succeed, but if one drop of blood is shed, you 
will be trampled down." But although O’Connell’s proceedings com- 
manded this stern admiration and tolerance across the channel, in Ireland 
he was looked upon by the Protestants with hatred and terror passing 
description. ** O'Connell, the Pope, and the Devil,” were commonly 
coupled together by infuriated Orangemen. Meanwhile the tide rose 
in power, and the Catholic Rent, which consisted of monthly subscrip- 
tions of one penny instead of one shilling a year, which had been in the 
first instance the subscription of associates, rose to an average of L.500 
a week, representing half a million of enrolled associates. This large 
' revenue was applied to defending men unjustly accused, prosecuting 
Orangemen for alleged violations of the law, paying parliamentary ex- 
penses, and assisting in the support of Roman Catholic schools. A sum 
of uncertain amount, but not too large for his services, was devoted to 
the man who had built up the wonderful fabric. After Shiel, the most 
powerful of O'Connell's lieutenants was the celebrated Bishop Doyle, 
known as J.K.L. 

In 1825, Mr Goulburn, who was then Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
brought in and carried a bill for the suppression of * unlawful associa- 
tions in Ireland.” This was, of course, directed against the Catholic 
Association. In consequence of the passing of this bill, acting under 
O’Connell’s advice, the Association immediately dissolved itself, and 
eame into fresh existence under the title of “ The New Catholic Asso- 
ciation.” The act was never put in force; it was a brutum fulmen. No 
man knew better or had more experience than O’Connell in evading acts 
of Parliament. But the Government had a bill of a different kind in 
its quiver—it was one to grant a stinted measure of emancipation, and 
a liberal one of disfranchisement, and not illiberal bribery to the Roman 
Catholic bishops and clergy. The former were to receive £1000 a-year, 
deans £300, parish priests £200, and curates £60. These emoluments 
undoubtedly would not have been accepted. But the bill was defeated 
in the Upper House. About this time O’Connell and Shiel went to 
London, for the purpose of being heard at the bar of the House of 
Commons against the Unlawful Associations Bill. Mr Brougham moved 
their being heard, but the motion was of course rejected. It was on 
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this occasion in the debate on the motion that an incident occurred 
which is thus related by Shiel :—Sir Robert Peel having connected the 
Catholie Association with sedition by an address whieh it had presented 
to the ci-devant rebel, Archibald Hamilton Rowan, *he became heated 
with victory, and, cheered as he was repeatedly by his multitudinous 
partisans, turned suddenly towards the part of the House where the 
deputies were seated, and looking triumphantly at Mr O'Connell, with 
whom he forgot for a moment that he had once been engaged in a per- 
sonal quarrel, shook his hand with seornful exultation, and asked whether 
the House required any better evidence than the address of the Associa- 
tion to ‘an attainted traitor!'" Brougham did not lose the advantage 
which this mistake gave him, and made a very telling and damaging 
reply. O'Connell and Shiel were made much of by the Whigs, whom 
the former at another time immortalised in Ireland as * the base, bloody, 
and brutal Whigs.” They certainly did not in that generation or the 
preceding fulfil the expectations which the popular party had reason to 
form from them. They were too cool and calculating for the Irish to 
love. They are accused of having played Ireland's wrongs as counters 
in the game of English polities —a battering-ram wherewith to get in, 
suitable for attack, but not defence. The bill for the emancipation of 
the Catholies, with the wings, consisting of payment of the clergy and 
disfranchisement of the forty-shilling freeholders, was brought forward 
before O'Connell and the deputation had quitted London. The bland- 
ishments and flatteries of the Whig aristocracy had almost induced him 
to agree to this settlement; but on his return to Ireland the spell fell 
from him; he found that his popularity was injured even by the 
momentary faltering, and he completely retracted his assent. The 
measure was thrown out in the House of Lords, which settled the 
matter for the time. 

In the general election of 1826, the Catholic Association began to 
assert itself as a political power. It was resolved to endeavour to wrest 
some of the county seats from the great families which had hitherto 
regarded them as appanages. A great contest in the county of Water- 
ford led to the defeat of the Beresfords by a popular candidate of the 
established religion, Mr Villiers Stuart. A similar victory was gained 
over the Jocelyns and Fosters in Louth by another similar candi- 
date of the Association, a Mr Dawson. These, and some other successes, 
were visible and practical evidences of the power which O'Connell had 
been building up for so many years, and not only excited real alarm in 
England, where facts are the only arguments that effectually reach the 
understanding; but they drew to the cause sympathy and pecuniary aid 
from France and the British colonies. The Irish in all parts of the 
world contributed to the Catholic Rent. In 1828, O’Connell originated 
the idea of a monster petition from the Roman Catholics, praying for 
the relief of the Protestant Dissenters. It received 800,000 signatures, 
The same session the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts effected 
the object of the petition, the relief of Protestant Nonconformists. 
And now eame the great event of the agitation, which opened the eyes 
of England, and filled bigotry with alarm, rage, and astonishment. Mr 
Vesey Fitzgerald, the popular member for Clare, a staunch friend of tlie 
Catholics, and son of Prime Serjeant Fitzgerald, who lost his place by 
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patriotieally opposing the Union, joined the Ministry of Wellington and 
Peel as President of the Board of Trade. The Association was pledged 
to oppose any adherent, much more a member of that Government ; and 
notwithstanding Mr Fitzgerald's strong claims for an exeeption being | 
made in his favour, and O'Connell's adviee that his re-eleetion should 
not be opposed, the Association determined on starting an opposition | 
candidate. Major Macnamara, a Protestant gentleman of the county, 
was their first chóice; but after keeping them for some time in suspense, | 
this gentleman declined to come forward; and it was found that no mem- | 
ber of the county gentry was willing to incur the odium of opposing Mr 
Fitzgerald. We must refer the reader to our introduction for a full | 
account of what ensued. Suffice it to say here that O'Connell deter- 
mined to come forward as a candidate himself; that several brilliant 
speakers of the Association went down and held meetings all over the | 
county, and made speeches at fairs and markets, outside the Roman | 
Catholic chapels when mass was said, or wherever they could collect a 
crowd by day or night. The priest put his influence against the land- | 
lords; he pitted the peasant's conscience against his interest, and con- | 
science won the day—a significant fact, incomprehensible and flagitious 
to Englishmen. Father Maguire, who had met Mr Pope in famous con- 
troversy, went down to support O'Connell. This was the first occasion | | 
upon which the Roman Catholic clergy really entered the political field — | 
in a body. It was the first occasion upon which they spoke from every | | 
altar, robed in their sacred vestments, and commanded their flocks, in 
the name of religion, to vote for O'Connell. It is impossible to say that 
in this particular instanee they were wrong in coupling religion with 
politics. Nothing is more ridiculous than to say that in politics alone 
the terrors of the world to come are not to be brought to bear upon the 
concerns of the present world. The clergy are bound to warn their 
flocks against evil; and a vote may be sinful if it be given for the 
enemies or against the friends of religion. "This by no means excuses 
the Roman Catholic clergy for systematic intermeddling with politics ; | 
where the interests of religion are not at stake, altar denunciations 
have no basis in truth, and are therefore unwarrantable. The Church 
has no right to exact obedience except in matters which are clearly 
spiritual: her kingdom is not of this world; but there never was a case 
in which the priests of the Roman Catholic Church were more justified 
in their interference. There were none of those scenes of violence and 
intimidation which have in recent times disgraced religion in causes with 
which it has been improperly associated. Gerald Griffin, who was pass- 
ing through Clare during the election, wrote to his friend Banim in | 
London :—* The people have certainly proved themselves to be a most | 
resolute set of fellows—no drunkenness, no riot, patience and coolness na 
beyond anything that could be looked for. They fill the streets more 
like a set of Pythagorean philosophers than a mob of Munster men." | 
There was a sort of compact between the people and their leaders | 
that nothing was to tempt them into violence. The landlords brought || 
up their tenants guarded by bailiffs; but at the poll a wave of 
O'Connell's hand, or the word. of command from a priest, left them 
without à follower. The feudal bond of allegiance was broken by a | | 
stronger. O'Connell headed the poll by a majority of nearly a | | 
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thousand ; and after an argument before the assessor, in which it was 
decided that a Roman Catholic might be elected, and that the further 
decision would rest with parliament should the candidate refuse to 
take the oaths, the vietory was duly proclaimed, and the question of 
Catholic emancipation virtually decided. The Duke of Wellington— 
the most consistent opponent of it hitherto—declared that the choice 
lay now between emancipation and civil war; and on the 5th of March 
1829 Sir Robert Peel brought in the bill for the removal of Roman 
Catholic disabilities. | O'Connell had gone over to London to claim his 
seat as a Roman Catholic; but, perhaps, acting on the view of Mr 
Keating, the assessor, that until he had refused the oaths his election 
would stand, he resolved not to present himself until the disability 
which awaited him at the table of the House had first been removed. 
It is very doubtful whether he was influenced in delaying to appear by 
an unwillingness to embarrass the ministry. When it became known 
that the relief bill was not retrospective, and only applied to those who 
should be elected after its passing, O’Connell, against whom this pro- 
vision was rather a mean piece of spite, had no further motive for 
delay, and before the measure had passed appeared to claim the seat. 
A petition, however, had been presented against his return. Whilst it 
was under investigation the relief bill passed, and then the committee 
reported that he was duly elected; but, on presenting himself, the old 
oaths were tendered, on the ground that the act did not apply to his 
return. One oath was to the effect that the sacrifice of the mass is 
idolatrous, the other asserted the king’s supremacy. O’Connell refused 


.to take them, and was heard at the bar, but a vote of the house decided 


against him. He then, on their being tendered again, replied that 
* one part he knew to be false, and another he did not believe to be 
true.” Accordingly a new writ was ordered to be issued for the county 
of Clare. O'Connell again presented himself, and was re-elected 
without opposition. 

He had now attained the utmost height of popularity in Ireland, and 
was almost worshipped by the Roman Catholics. He had indeed per- 
formed a great achievement: he had, by the force of a peaceful 
revolution, overthrown the bigotry of a nation that far out- bigoted 
even Rome herself, and in whose breast, if not latterly in her market 
places, have blazed fiercer fires than the Inquisition's. Roman Catholies 
all over the world were grateful. ** Were it only to Ireland," said 
Lacordaire, * that emancipation has been profitable, where is the man 
in the Chureh who has freed at once seven millions of souls? 
Challenge your recollection, search history from the first and famous 
edict which granted to the Christians liberty of conscience, and see if 
there are to be found many such acts, comparable by the extent of 
their effects with that of Catholic emancipation. Seven millions of 
souls are now free to serve and love God even to the end of time; and 
each time that this people, advancing in their existence and their 
liberty, shall recall to memory the aspect of the man who studied the 
secret of their ways, they shall ever find inseribed the name of 
O'Connell, both on the latest pages of their servitude, and on the first 
of their regeneration." 


O'Connell did not at once on re-election take his seat in parliament, 
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for the session was just at an end. He had scarcely however gained 
this goal, when, without a moment's rest, he started for the next. He 
had early admitted that he had ** ulterior purposes," and the principal 
of these was now revealed by the removal of what had stood before it 
for so many years, —it was Repeal of the Union. He found that the 
object struggled for so bravely did not seem to make much difference 
to his countrymen; on the other hand, the forty-shilling freeholders 
were disfranchised, and their disfranchisement led to their being 
. thinned off, to bring the farms up to the level of the franchise for the 
sake of the landlord’s political influence. O'Connell himself was left 
at the outer bar when silk gowns fell in a cloud upon his brethren. 
Practical exclusion’ was sure to outlast legal exclusion; and it was 
likely to be followed by a loss of independence in Roman Catholic pro- 
fessional men, which, so far as the country was concerned, would not 
be compensated for by the sight of a few Roman Catholics seated upon 
the judicial bench. A great jealousy arose in Ireland against those 
Roman Catholics who accepted place, and who were supposed to be 
corrupted by it; and the Roman Catholic who went to parliament, unless 
in the exceptional case of O’Connell, who was ever pre-eminently the 
Man of the People, was supposed to deteriorate in Westminster air, and 
to be more or less wheedled over from loyalty to the popular cause into 
loyalty to the Queen. The benefit of emancipation was sentimental: 
grievances remained of a practical nature, which the slight infusion of 
Catholics into the English legislature could have little effect in deter- 
mining. The tithes, which were levied with great harshness, were the 
tribute of a conquered people to the religion of their conquerors, and 
brought home the perpetuation of Protestant ascendency to every cabin 
in the land. Such grievances not being immediately removed by 
emancipation, it began to be felt immediately that emancipation was a 
delusion,—that something else was required, and that this something 
else was not the useless infusion of Catholics into a Protestant parlia- 
ment, where they must always be a small fraction of the whole, or of 
Irishmen into an assembly of Englishmen, where they would always 
be a miserable faction, ridiculed, misunderstood, and regarded as 
consummate bores, but a separate parliament for Ireland, in which the 
Roman Catholie Church would be dominant, and Irish interests alone 
` be attended to. Such was the feeling which arose in Ireland on the 
settlement of the Catholic question, just as the Home Rule agitation 
has followed the Church Disestablishment and the Land Act. Ina 
memoir of the great Repealer we may be permitted a few sentences on 
the rationale of Repeal. Every English attempt to ameliorate the 
condition of Ireland only evokes a new cry from the Irish to 
be allowed to do it for themselves, and seems to add to the con- 
viction that a home parliament alone can give them what they want. 
Of course we do not commit ourselves to this opinion. It is 
very natural that advantages of political changes should be ex- 
aggerated by their advocates for the purpose of promoting them; 
and that after their accomplishment disappointment should follow, 
and they should be regarded as failures; and that then the blame 
should be laid upon a foreign legislature, and that its legislation 
should be regarded with angry contempt ; but it by no means follows 
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| 
| that an Irish parliament, if it existed, could really do more. One 
| | thing it might do, and that is, make Ireland more reliant upon herself 
dE. alone, and cease perpetually to look for a new era- to dawn upon her 
| from England. This demand for English measures provokes a supply; 
and twenty years of freedom from English quackery, to forget English 
| expectations, and to be forgotten by English regenerators, would do 
|| Ireland more real good than anything ever suggested. It may’ be 
| easily supposed that a new Irish agitation, immediately after the'settle- 
|| ment of the old one, was very displeasing to all parties in England, 
| both Whigs and Tories, and that O'Connell, who immediately began to 
address meetings in favour of Repeal of the Union, was looked upon as 
| one whose trade was agitation, and who kept a nation disturbed for his 
own selfish advantage and the ruin of his country. The new scheme 
was called by one of those bad names which, however unmeaning, 
always doom to failure, —“ the dismemberment of the empire" As | 
instances of the same we might cite ** concurrent endowment,” “ fancy 
franchise," &c. 


he himself wresting Waterford from the Beresford interest. The way in 
which he had been personally treated, and the ungracious condiments 
with which the Relief Act had been accompanied, excited in his mind || 
the greatest exasperation, and urged him to greater violence than he |. 


| 
| i 
| In the general election of 1830 O'Connell abandoned Clare, which | 
| was taken possession of by one of his lieutenants, Mr Purcell O'Gorman; 
| 

|| 

|| 

| 


had ever hitherto risen to. He denounced the ministry of Wellington 

and Peel; and, in an unwise and reckless letter, advised a run upon 
| gold, as a kind of financial operation of war. After the fall of the 
| Wellington ministry, he entered into different relations with the Whigs 

on the secession of Stanley and Peel, having previously, however, been 
hostile to them. Lord Anglesea was viceroy, and received orders to 
| put down O’Connell’s association, which was perpetually reviving under 
|| new names, after every proclamation for its suppression. Now it was 
| ‘A Society of Friends of Ireland," again, “the Anti-Union Associa- 
| tion;” then * Volunteers for the Repeal of the Union.” In each case 
of public meetings they were forbidden and menaced with forcible sup- | 


| 
| | pression, and O'Connell with prosecution. After submitting to this 
| course for some time, the Agitator at length became furious and reck- 
| less, and resolved to hold a meeting in defiance of the lord-lieutenant’s 
proclamations, which he denied to have the force of law. The con- 
| sequence was that he was subjected to a prosecution, but the government 
|| was satisfied with inducing him to allow judgment to go by default, and 
did not call him up for sentence. The support of his section was want- 
ing for Reform, and it was not considered expedient to throw him into 


prison at that time. The marquis of Anglesea had more success in | 


" — ———— 


dealing with O'Connell than any other lord-lieutenant. 

On the tithe question O'Connell exhorted and encouraged the people 
to resistanee, and violently opposed the grant to the clergy from the 
|| Consolidated Fund, which was to be replaced by a government levy of 

the obnoxious impost. He asserted the determination of the Irish to 
have done with tithes altogether, or only to pay them for a purpose of 
| which they should participate the advantage. His own proposal antici- . 
pated the plan afterwards adopted for disposing of the surplus funds 
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of the Irish Church, viz., devoting them to relieving the occupiers of | 
laud from county cess, and supporting hospitals, lunatic asylums, and | 
infirmaries. He strenuously supported lord John Russell's appropriation 
elause, which was productive of the secession of a few men of talent and 
influence headed by Stanley. O'^onnell, in ridieuling the secessionists, 
quoted Canning's lines— | 
** Adown thy dale, romantic Ashbourne glides 

The Derby Dilly with just six insides.” 
But the violence of their advocate did as much harm to the ministry as 
the loss of their best men., A conservative reaction set in, and the 
Appropriation Clause had to be finally abandoned. 

In 1834, O’Connell opened the battle of repeal in parliament by an 
attack upon baron Smith, whom he assailed for introducing anti-union 
politics into his charges. He did not sueceed in obtaining the censure 
he demanded ; although the judge had clearly travelled out of his pro- 

vince and pursued a course calculated to make the people distrust 
the impartiality of the law, it is generally felt in such cases that the 
judge must be upheld even in the wrong. On the 23d of April 
O'Connell formally brought forward the question of Repeal. The de- 
bate lasted for four days. He caught on his broad shield the 
spears of a score of pigmy debaters, and sustained with no unequal 
return the lightning strokes of a Stanley and a Peel. It was a fine | 
| display, but of course abortive. In the House of Lords, the peers, not 
satisfied with rejecting the motion, voted an address to the king ex- 
pressive of a firm resolution to maintain “the integrity of the empire.” | 
O'Connell had been unwilling to bring the subject before parliament so 
soon, believing that to do so would only put upon it a stamp of failure, 
and knowing from experience that such a measure could only be carried | 
over the bar by a tremendous wave of agitated public opinion. He 
refused until 1834 to bring it to a division, in spite of the taunts of 
English members, who desired nothing better than an opportunity of 
stamping upon it; but at last the impatience of his own party urged 
him on against his own judgment, Feargus O'Connor and the Freeman’s 
Journal being clamorous for parliamentary discussion. The result 
justified O’Connell’s judgment; only one English member voted on his - 
side, and the majority against repeal was nearly five hundred. | 
The municipal Reform Act practically admitted Roman Catholics to _ 
a just representation in the corporations to which they had before been | 
admissible but not admitted. Out of 13,000 corporators in Ireland, it | 
was stated by Sir Colman O’Loghlen in 1836, that but 200 members of | 
| them were Roman Catholics. We do not refer to this Act for any im- | 
| portant part taken in it by O'Connell, but because its first and most 
| striking effect was that he was elected lord mayor of Dublin, an honour | 
| of which he was not a little proud, shewing himself off with pardonable | 
| but amusing vanity in the scarlet cloak and ponderous gold chain. With — 
, QO'Connell's greatness there mingled a curious vein of littleness: his vanity | 
as mayor, and the pleasure he derived from the vulgar adulation which | 
| was offered to him in this, for him, rather incongruous and absurd capa- 
city, and again, the somewhat offensive affusion with which he did homage 
| to royalty, were instances of this littleness. It must also be said that in 
the morality of publie life O'Connell was somewhat defective: his pro- || 
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posal to eompulsorily diminish the national debt in order to relieve the 
people, at a time of general distress, may serve to illustrate what we 
mean. Great excuse, however, is to be made for O'Connell's want of 
political principle; he lived in the Irish democracy from which this kind 
of stability is quite absent. The association with the vulgar mind, the 
adulation he received from it, the habits he acquired in pleasing it, all 
deteriorated O'Connell. As he advanced in life he grew bigoted and 
narrow-minded, and his speaking lowered in quality, lost in dignity, and 
became coarse and violent. It is surprising, indeed, that a man at the 
age of fifty-four, emerging out of seething Irish agitations into the cool 
elear air of the House of Commons, should have been able to take up 
such a position as he did. Notwithstanding his faults, he stood amongst 
the foremost few. He spoke in the face of a concensus of hostility, often 
amid derisive noises that he once characterised as. “ beastly bellowings.” 
He had such men as Macaulay, Peel, and Stanley to contend with ; 
but he often soared above the assembly in a strain of power and 
eloquence that made his enemies cower, and his interrupters hold 
their breath. His reasoning was masterly, but his invective was coarse 
and in bad taste. He was less at home in an assembly of gentlemen 
than in addressing a monster meeting. Even in England and Scotland 
his power of popular oratory was admitted. In support of radical 
reform he addressed large meetings in English and Scottish cities, where 
his name was detested, and yet he never failed to win a triumph for the 
time. We cannot enter into O'Connell's excursion into English polities. 
He hoped to serve the cause which he had himself at heart by advocating 
the principles of the English radical party, who had plenty of brain 
power, but a deficiency of tongue. He was, with Shiel, the origin- 
ator of that very strange alliance between the Irish Catholie member 
and the English Dissenter, and we doubt if any good ean ever come of 
dishonest alliances; but we must proceed with O'Connell's career pro- 
per, which was neither * stumping" England, nor yet in the English 
parliament, but in raising and ruling the elemental forces at home. 
For several years Repeal was his pillar of cloud; but the way was 
devious; he was perplexed and undecided: the Whigs professed to be 
the friends of Ireland, and he did not like to embarrass a friendly ad- 
ministration by pressing upon it such an awkward question, whilst at 
the same time he could not let it drop. The government made use of 
O’Connell’s influence, as the liberal government used Mr Bright’s 
before he joined the cabinet; it was charged by the opposition with 
“truckling to O'Connell," while O'Connell himself was accused of 
* trafficking with the Whigs.” He certainly had the disposal of a large 
portion of the government patronage, and held meetings every week at the 
Corn Exchange, in which his speech wasasregularas the Sunday's sermon, 
an invariable topic being the necessity of supporting the government. 
O'Connell well knew that the Melbourne Ministry would only go to a 
eertain length in what he called justice to Ireland; but his policy was 
to take the composition offered and then sue for the balance. On this 
understanding with his followers, and the understanding with the 
government that he retained his independence and was but a benevo- 
lent neutral, he continued to keep Lord Melbourne in power against 
the majority of the English members of the House of Commons and 
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the great majority of the Peers, and guided the Irish ministry in 
the disposition of places and offices without accepting one for himself, 
or demanding a plaee in the eabinet over which he possessed such 
power. In 1838 he refused the office of Chief Baron. In due time 
the Nemesis of governing by O'Connell and Roman Catholie Ireland 
overtook the Melbourne Ministry. The Irish alliance, like that of 
Egypt of old, is a broken reed, upon which English liberal governments 
will always have reason to repent of leaning. O'Connell was a terri- 
ble friend to the Whigs. The English people regarded him as the 
figurehead of “ Popery,” the representative of a detested race, and the 
advocate of opposite interests. This was an important element in the 
cause of the overthrow of the administration of Lord Melbourne. Pro- 
bably O'Connell saw that “ Justice to Ireland," would have its day, 
and that after it must come the real struggle. For this he kept his 
irons in the fire. In 1839 he established what he called * the Pre- 
cursor Society," which showed indeed a considerable decline from the 
advanced position occupied by his forees years before, but was a pre- 
lude to occupying it again. The Society’s object was not a native 
legislature, but nominally it was to make trial whether short of this 
Irish grievances could be redressed by the Whigs and Radicals—its 
word was “ Justice to Ireland." This ery was meant as the precursor 
of a new and tremendous agitation for repeal, should justice be denied. 
All this while, however, the league with government was but a hollow 
one. O'Connell was used but distrusted ; his letters were opened in the 
post-office and copied, then carefully sealed by means of impressions 
taken from the seals. Such an expedient as this could only be practised 
with conspirators and enemies of the State; and the fact of its being 
systematically adopted with O'Connell, throws a curious light upon the 
way in which he was regarded by contemporary statesmen under a 
mask of plausible friendship. In 1841 this curious pact ceased, when 
Sir Robert Peel became minister. The Whigs were gone; promises, 
patronage, and endeavours to conciliate ceased; and the Precursor’s 
Association became the Repealer’s. For two years, however, this new 
Association excited no particular notice: more notice would have been 
excited if no agitation had been going on in Ireland. O’Connell mean- 
while was Mayor of Dublin, and resided at the Mansion House, with 
no little splendour. At an earlier period, when he was in the full tide 
of practice at the bar, Shiel described the anger that burned in the 
breasts of Protestants, who saw “his dashing revolutionary equipage, 
green carriage, green liveries, and turbulent popish steeds, prancing 
over a Protestant pavement to the terror of Protestant passengers ;” 
but this irritation was excited in a much greater degree by seeing this 
usurper upon the civic throne, ostentatiously wearing the insignia of 
power over his fellow citizens—he a Catholic, one of the despised 
native race, lording it over the Protestant heritage. Probably at no 
period, not when wielding the whole power of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, nor when he wielded the people itself, in the movement for 
Repeal, was he more hated by Irish Protestants than in this upstart 
dignity, as the exaggerated homage of the Roman Catholics made it 
frequently appear. It was in the spring of 1843 that O’Connell an- 
nounced that the Repeal year had come. He and many other members 
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several of those who did not abstain were called upon by their consti- 
tuents to resign. O’Connell’s first move was in the Corporation of 

|| Dublin, where a Petition for Repeal was carried, as it was also, shortly 
|| after, in the Corporation of Cork. The petitions of those two great | 
municipalities caused some sensation in England: they were the voice 
of the chief cities of Ireland, speaking by the lips of the mercantile | 
| 
| 


| 
of parliament abstained from going over to the English parliament ; 


| classes. We may briefly sum up the arguments with which O'Connell 
supported their adoption; that the Union, in the opinion of priests, 
was a nullity: that it had been obtained by declared bribery to the 
. amount in money of two millions and a quarter, and was not therefore 
hinding upon the people; that it was also obtained by intimidation, 
|| one hundred and twenty-nine thousand soldiers being collected in 
|| Ireland as * good lookers-on ;” that the petitions against it had shewn 
|| the unbribed people to be almost unanimous against it. These were |; 
| arguments which had spent their force: but there were others more | 
| practical. .Ruined trade, manufactures destroyed, the money of the || 
country drawn out of it by absenteeism, frauds in taxation justifying || 
Dr Johnson's prophecy of the consequence of a Union, “ Sir, we shall 
rob you;” inadequate representation falling short of Ireland's just pro- | 
I portion by seventy members, and a higher qualification for voters in | 
the poorer eountry, for the express purpose of weakening popular 
power. Besides this he argued it upon the ground of nationality, and 
that five-sixths of the people desired Repeal. If O'Connell had been | 





|| less in earnest, less bigoted in his desire for a return of the old times, 
|| he would have seen the hopelessness of the object for which he was | 
| now about to conjure up this tremendous storm. Canning had said || 
|| that the restoration of the heptarchy might as reasonably be proposed; 
and Peel, who was from beginning to end O'Connell's bitter personal 
and political enemy, declared at once that “ no influence, no power, no 
authority which the prerogative of the Crown and the existing laws 
|| gavethe government, that should not be exercised for the purpose of 
|| maintaining the Union." O’Connell’s next proceeding was to set in 
, motion tbe same vast machinery on a greatly extended and perfected 
scale, by which he had made himself a popular Dictator in the agitation 
for relief. Most of the Roman Catholic bishops and nearly all the priests 
were on his side heart and soul: Repeal-wardens were elected in every 
parish and * O'Connell's pence” rose to a great revenue. Hand in 
| hand with the Repeal agitation under O'Connell went the temperance 
movement under Father Mathew. Religion, patriotism, morals united 
in a common cause, and the enthusiasm of the Irish nature was fully 
_ kindled. Great meetings were organized in the provinces; to which 
| the people of whole counties flocked together. They were free from 
all disorder, although composed of excitable and almost wild peasants. 
O’Connell’s police allowed no disorder or drunkenness or even noise. || 
Rude altars were erected in the open air, and mass was celebrated by | 
the priests; and, then that imposing figure marshalled the countless  . 
multitude; and the great voice, the most powerful of the time, rose 
| over the people, reaching as far as human voice could travel, out |. 
| towa-ds the boundaries of the multitude, then sinking and wrapping 
|| up in the most intense hush its whole concentrated attention. Then 
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the electric shout rolled after the lightning flash of wit; but most won- 
derful of all was the audible whisper that he could make travel farther 
than reach of ordinary men’s loudest voices. This whisper he used 
with inimitable effect ; a whisper is the Irishman’s vehicle for his choicest 
drollery, and the laughter which rolled away into the distance told how 
the hit had received that quick appreciation so characteristic of the 
people. We cannot refrain from quoting Mr Lecky’s graphie deserip- 
tion of those important scenes :— 

* [t would be difficult to conceive a more imposing demonstration of 
public opinion than was furnished by those vast assemblies which were 
held in every Catholic county, and attended by almost every adult 
male. They usually took place on a Sunday morning, in the open air, 
upon some hillside. At daybreak the mighty throng might be seen, 
broken into detached groups and kneeling on the greensward round 
their priests, while the incense rose from a hundred rude altars, and the 
solemn music of the Mass floated upon the gale, and seemed to add a 
consecration to the cause. O'Connell stood upon a platform, sur- 
rounded by the ecclesiastical dignitaries and by the more distinguished 
of his followers. Before him that immense assembly was ranged with- 
out disorder, or tumult, or difficulty; organised with the most perfect 
skill and inspired with the most unanimous enthusiasm. There is, per- 
haps, no more impressive spectacle than such an assembly, pervaded by 
such a spirit, and moving under the control of a single mind. The 
silence that prevailed through its whole extent during some portions of 
his address; the concordant cheer bursting from tens of thousands of 
voices; the rapid: transitions of feeling as the great magician struck 
alternately each chord of passion, and as the power of sympathy, acting 
and re-acting by the well-known law, intensified the prevailing feeling, 
were sufficient to carry away the most callous, and to influence the 
most prejudiced ; the critic, in the contagious enthusiasm, almost forgot 
his art, and men of very calm and disciplined intellects experienced 
emotions the most stately eloquence of the senate had failed to produce.” 
In Lord Lytton’s poem “ St Stephens,” there is a powerful description 
of the scene— 





** Once to my sight the giant thus was given, 
Walled by wide air and roofed by boundless heaven ; 
Beneath his feet the human ocean lay, 
And wave on wave flowed into space away. 
Methought no clarion could have sent its sound, 
F’en to the centre of the hosts around ; 
| And, as I thought, rose the sonorous swell 
As from some church tower swings the silvery bell. 
| Aloft and clear, from airy tide to tide, 
It glided easy, as a bird may glide. 
| To the last verge of that vast audience sent, 
It played with each wild passion as it went ; 
| Now stirred the uproar, now the murmurs stilled, 
| And sobs or laughter answered as it willed. 
Then did I know what spells of infinite choice, 
| To rouse or lull has the sweet human voice. 
| Then did I learn to seize the sudden clue 
To the grand troublous life antique—to view, 
Under the rock-stand of Demonsthenes, 
Unstable Athens heave her noisy seas." 
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At these tremendous meetings the good behaviour of the people was 
perfectly marvellous. They felt for the first time that they had a great 
leader, and confidence made them calm. O’Connell was an ancient 
prophet risen again; a Samuel to the people. The mighty gatherings 
chronicled in the days of that prophet were such as might have been 
seen on Tara’s Hill or at Mullaghmast. We have spoken of the im- 
portant events of this period at some length in our historical introduc- 
tion, and cannot here go into farther particulars. It is fair to say that 
at this time, when the * Young Ireland" party was already in the field, 
O'Connell was the loyal opponent of sedition and violence. The people 
were already learning to mareh to the gatherings in military order, and 
O'Connell was wont to boast that he had about him the materials of an 
army as great as both the contending hosts at Waterloo. “ But take 
heed,” he said on one of these occasions, “not to misconceive me. Is 
it by force or violence, bloodshed or turbulence, that I shall achieve 
this vietory, dear above all earthly considerations to my heart? No, 
perish the thought for ever! I will do it by legal, peaceable, and con- 
stitutional means alone—by the electricity of publie opinion, by the 
moral combination of good men, and by the enrolment of four millions 
of Repealers. Iam a disciple of that sect of politicians who believe that 
the greatest of all sublunary blessings is too dearly purchased at the 
expense of a single drop of human blood." But, notwithstanding such 
peaceable language, it was felt in England that if this mighty move- 
ment meant anything, the unyielding attitude of Sir Robert Peel, who 
said that though the whole Irish people united to demand it, he would 
never grant repeal of the union, and its own gigantic impetus must 
necessarily result in civil war. Accordingly, notice was given of a new 
* Arms Bill” for Ireland, which may be summed up as an Act for dis- 
arming the people. Other preparations were also made to meet a pos- 
sible insurrection ; the military forces in Ireland were increased, ships of 
war patrolled the coasts, barracks were strengthened and fortified. This 
shows that there really was an apprehension of what might result from 
the steadfast resistance determined by the minority to the demand of 
Ireland. O'Connell was deprived of the commission of the peace, and 
his open adherents in the magistraey were similarly dismissed. But the 
obvious intention of coercion which the words and acts of the ministers 
evinced was met by as stern a spirit by O'Connell.  Alluding at 
Mallow to a cabinet council which had just been held, at which it was 
reported this poliey was under consideration, he spoke thus :— 

* They spent Thursday in consulting whether they would deprive us 
of our rights, and I know not what the result of that council may be; 
but this I know, there was not an Irishman in the council. I may be 
told the Duke of Wellington was there. Who calls him an Irishman? 
If a tiger’s cub was dropped in a fold, would it be a lamb? But per- 
haps I am wrong in anticipating; perhaps I am mistaken in warning 
you. But is there reason to caution you? The council sat for an en- 
tire day, and even then did not conclude its deliberations, but adjourned 
tll next day, while the business of the country was allowed to stand 
over. What had they to deliberate about? The repealers were peace- 
able, loyal, and attached—affectionately attached—to the Queen, and 
determined to stand between her and her enemies. If they assailed us 
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to-morrow, and that we conquered them—as conquer them we will 
one day—the first use of the vietory which we would make would be 
to place the sceptre in the hands of her who has ever shown us favour, 
and whose conduct has been full of sympathy and emotion for our suf- 
ferings. Suppose, then, for a moment, that England found the Act of 
Union to operate not for her benefit; if, instead of decreasing her debt, 
it added to her taxation and liabilities, and made her burden more 
onerous, and if she felt herself entitled to call for a repeal of that Act, 
I ask Peel and Wellington, and let them deny it if they dare (and if 
they did not, they would be the seorn and by-word of the world), 
would she not have a right to call for a repeal of that Aet? And 
what are Irishmen that they should be denied the same privilege? 
Have we not the ordinary courage of Englishmen? Are we to be 
trampled under foot? Oh, they shall never trample me at least. I 
was wrong: they may trample me under foot—I say they may trample 
me—but it will be my dead body they will trample on, not tlie living 
man." The government inereased its preparations; the meetings 
Increased in immensity. At Tara, in Meath, the seat of the ancient 
kings of Leinster, the numbers amounted to four hundred thousand men. 
It was here that St Patrick preached to and converted the king and ehiefs, 
and, as an illustration of the Holy Trinity, gave a national emblem to 
Ireland. The other, and the greatest meeting was held at Mullagh- 
mast, also in the provinee of Leinster, and not far from Dublin. It was 
the scene of a perfidious massaere of Irish chieftains, who were invited 
to a banquet by the English Lords of the Pale. In the height of the 
wassail, troops which had silently been drawn round the hall burst in 
and murdered the Irish guests. It was here that the mockery was 
gone through of crowning O'Connell with a cap made on the model of 
the ancient Irish crown—O’Connell announeed that he had arranged 
his seheme for the Irish parliament, and that the union was virtuallv 
annulled. The next meeting-place was on the verge of the capital 
itself, and also ehosen with reference to its ancient associations. It 
was Clontarf, the scene of King Brian Borv’s- victory over the 
Danes. This choice of sites, the bestowal of the mock crown, this 
language of a dietator, decided the government that the moment 
had eome to meet and break the rolling billow, Agitation. And 
if it was impossible to yield, undoubtedly the moment had come. 
To a easual eonsiderer it must appear strange that O'Connell 
failed to see what was coming, and the inevitability of his mighty 
bubble bursting, and that the larger he blew it, the nearer was the 
eatastrophe. It has been doubted if a man of his enlightenment could 
have been honest and earnest in his pursuit, and if it was not merely 
following up a nefarious trade. If that, however, had been the case, he 
would never have allowed the agitation to reach to such a height; 
he would have kept it at that low fever, for which it is so hard to find a 
remedy. He had come unscathed through so many encounters with the 
government, and been successful for such a number of years in his 
evasions of the law, and had even found those who had procured his 
condemnation afraid to punish, that we need not be surprised at his 
belief in: his own impunity and the powerlessness of any government to 
erush him. He fully believed that those vast multitudes whose roar 
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iust have been in his ears like the hum of the ocean in a shell, would 
have risen up in a resistless tide, if the government were really rash 
enough to cast him into prison; and when actually imprisoned he made 
the most earnest appeals to the people not to do that of which they 
showed not the remotest intention, viz. making an insurrection to 
release him; this illustrates the belief he himself had entertained. The 
way inw hich Catholic Emancipation had been won and yielded made it 
not unnatural for him to expect history to repeat itself in this instance. 
He had the same men to deal with—Wellington and Peel. ‘They had 
put the concession of emancipation on the ground that the alternative 


was civil war; much more apparently was that the alternative now. 


He forgot, however, that Peel had yielded not in reality to avert civil 
war, but he had used the threat of it to make his followers yield, and to 
justify his own conversion. For thirty years emancipation had been in 
truth beyond argument: it was a question upon which men spoke 
against time; it was as inevitable it should be carried ultimately as it 
was impossible that repeal could ever be carried. But, although all this 
be true, it was not for the leader of a forlorn hope to see the desperate- 
ness of the attack; the man who joins in the thiek of fight can never be 
a good general. O’Connell always fought in the ranks, and although 
he knew what he wanted, and had consistent aims, he never saw far 
before him. 

It was upon a Saturday night preceding the monster meeting arranged 
to take place at Clontarf, about an hour before dusk, that a proelama- 
tion was posted forbidding the meeting, and calling upon all whom it 
might concern to aid in preventing it. It was plain that government 
was resolved to disperse it by foree, and O’Connell and the Committee 
of the Repeal Association made great efforts during the evening and 
night to turn the people back. In this they were successful; but the 
government was not going to stop at preventing this solitary meeting, 
but had laid its plans to bruise the head, and so paralyse the limbs of 
the Association—O’Connell and eight of his associates were immediately 
held to bail, to take their trial for “conspiracy and other mis- 
demeanours.” Possibly the government might not have gone on with 
the prosecution had the menace of it availed. O’Connell, however, 
seoffed at it; the approach of winter made it impossible to prolong the 
open-air meetings, but a great room, christened Conciliation Hall, was 
opened with much ceremony for the meetings of the agitators, and 
several of the Protestant gentry, including Mr Smith O'Brien, gave in 
their adhesion upon this occasion. The government consequently 
determined to proceed; and packed the jury to procure a conviction. 
This was done in the most unblushing manner. After eight months, 
from the holding to bail to the verdict, O'Connell and the others were 
found guilty. In the interval’ before being called up for judgment a 
great debate rose upon the trials. The whig party assailed the govern- 
ment for the unfairness with which they had been conducted, and the 
manipulation of the jury. On the other side, O'Connell was denounced 
in unmeasured terms as a “hoary criminal” and an “arch agitator.” 
The most striking situation in the debate was when, after listening to 
its course for a week, O'Connell himself rose to defend himself, and 
arraign England, its government and history. With respect to the 
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prosecution, he said:— I protest, first, against the nature of that pro- 
secution. Forty-three public meetings were held, and every one of 
them was admitted to be legal; not one was impeached as being against 
the law, and every one of them making on the calendar of crime a 
cipher; but by multiplying ciphers, you come, by a species of legal 
witchcraft, to make it a number that shall be fatal. One meeting is 
legal, another meeting is legal, a third is the same, and three legal 
meetings, you say, make one illegal meeting. The people of Ireland 
understand that you may oppress them, but not laugh at them. That 
sir, is my first objection. The second is, the striking out all catholics 
from the jury panel. There is no doubt of the fact. Eleven catholics 
were upon the jury panel, and every one of them was struck out.” 
O’Connell returned to Ireland, and in May was called up to receive 
judgment, and sentenced to two year’s imprisonment and a fine. From 
the moment that the gates of Richmond Prison closed upon him, his 
ancient power was at an end. The superstitious belief in his 
invincibility was gone: he was seen not, after all, to possess a charmed 
life. The idol was dragged down from its pedestal and treated 
ignominiously: it did not consume its desecrators, but submitted to this 
process like any other log of wood. O’Connell and his friends lived in 
the handsomest style in prison, and had levees of visitors; he wrote a 
weekly letter to Conciliation Hall: he especially entreated the people 
to keep the peace, and assured them that repeal was never so cer- 
tain. But belief was gone, though affection grew warmer, and was 
evidenced by an immense increase of the Repeal Rent. Meanwhile an 
appeal was carried to the House of Lords, and the sentence 
reversed on the ground of the packing of the jury. This was the deci- 
sion of Lords Denman, Cottenham, and Campbell; Lords Lyndhurst 
and Brougham were for rejecting the appeal. O'Connell was released 
and carried back to his house by the people in triumphal procession, and 
as he passed what was once the House of Parliament, in College Green, 
he rose up in the carriage and pointed to it silently amid tremendous 
cheering. But his career was over. He had found out himself that he 
could do nothing; he had overturned the catholic restrictions, because 
they were built on sand, but the Unión was founded on a rock; in vain 
against it were his waves and storm of agitation. Hence, from his own 
want of belief in the success of the struggle, even more than from the 
shaken belief of the people in him, the agitation flagged. — O'Connell 
spoke upon lesser topics, and little of repeal. He reproved the physical 
force party that was now arising, the *rash young men" of the JVation 
newspaper, as he called them; he denounced American slavery and 
deigned to criticise matters which were under the consideration of the 
British parliament. But with his hopes of the great cause, all seemed to 
fail; softening of the brain set in; he had nearly reached now the 
allotted age of man, and he had lived a life of great strain and excite- 
ment. Three months’ imprisonment had shattered his remaining 
energies, and given a shock to his sanguine temperament, which it could 
not at his age recover. The shadow of the famine which was approaching, 
appalled him. Once again he stood in the English house, and in 
a speech free from all his faults— simple, strong, and pathetic—he 
warned and implored the aid of parliament. His voice was almost in- 
III, 21 Ir. 
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audible, and the change in his appearance excited universal sympathy. 
The Queen sent to ask after him, and many old enemies came to inquire 
at his door. Mr. Lecky says :—‘ Another visit he received in those dark 
days whieh he must have valued still more—three of the Oxford con- 
verts to Rome came to assure him that it was his career whieh had first 
attracted their attention to the theology of his Church." He was re- 
commended to travel in the south of Europe, and he formed a strong 
desire to visit Rome before his death. He did not succeed in reaching 
it, his death taking place at Genoa, May 15, 1847; but he bid them 
take his heart to the Eternal City, where it was placed in the church 
of St Agatha; his body he bequeathed to Ireland, and it rests in the 
cemetery of Glasnevin. Many years after a monument, in the shape of 
an Irish round tower, was erected over his grave. An eloquent monk 
delivered an eloge upon that occasion, in which he justly ascribed to 
O’Connell the changes, such as the disestablishment of Protestantism, 
which they had lived to behold in Ireland. “ The edifice of religious 
freedom was to be crowned when the wise architect who had laid its 
foundations and built up the walls was in his grave. Let us hope that 
his dying eyes were cheered, and the burden of his last hours lightened, 
by the sight of the perfect grandeur of his work—that, like the prophet 
lawgiver, he beheld ‘all the land ;’ that he saw it with his eyes, though 
he did not pass over to it; and that it was given to him to * salute from 
afar off’ the brightness of the day which he was never to enjoy. The 
dream of his life is being realised to-day. He had ever sighed to be 
able to extend to his Protestant fellow-countrymen the hand of perfect 
friendship, which only exists where there is perfect equality, and to 
enter with them into the compact of the true peace which is founded in 
justice. Time, which buries in utter oblivion so many names and so 
manuy memories, will exalt him in his work. The day has already 
dawned, and is ripening to its perfect noon, when Irishmen of every 
creed will remember O'Connell, and celebrate him as the common friend 
and the greatest benefactor of their country. What man is there, even 
of those whom our age has called great, whose name, so many years 
after his death, could summon so many loving hearts around his tomb? 
We are to-day the representatives not only of a nation but of a race. 
* Quaenam regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ?’ where is the land 
that has not seen the face of our people and heard their voice? and 
wherever, even to the ends of the earth, an Irishman is found to-day, 
his spirit and his sympathies are here.” ‘ 
For our own part, in this necessarily most imperfect memoir of the 
great Agitator, we have endeavoured to keep to an attitude of im- 
partiality ; but in spite of early impressions, and the superstitious hatred 
which we can well remember to have felt, in childhood, to the name 
with which the land was still ringing, we must now fully admit the 
grandeur of his life as of a rugged mountain which we cursed in 
crossing it, but gaze back upon with admiration, 
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O'CONNELL and Sheil were the two shining lights of the Roman 
Catholie assoeiation, who, by their genius guided it through the dark 
and almost hopeless years that succeeded the great peace to the con- 
summation of 1829. In many respects they were the strongest con- 
trasts to each other: in eloquence, the gifts of voice and presence, and 
powerful action in which O'Connell excelled, were just those in which 
Sheil fell short; his voice, always shrill, sometimes rose to a shriek; 
his person was insignificant, and his action though forcible, eccentric. 
But while his great compeer was eloquent on the inspiration of the 
moment, and bombastie and turgid when he prepared his speeches, 
Sheil never spoke without elaborate preparation, and then with a per- 
feetion of style and ornament, which were only marred by the former 
being too rythmieal and the latter too abundant. His arguments were 
well arrayed and condensed, but lost in force by the extreme beauty of 
form. At the same time his manner was earnest, and preparation did 
not in his case spoil the fire of the orator. O'Connell was an untame- 
able politician ; he was scarcely fit for the responsibility, and incapable 
of bearing patiently the trammels of office, while Sheil settled down, 
when the bar of 1829 had been erossed, into a regular soldier of the 
whigs, and finally an official. His polished speaking, though rather 
flowery, suited the House of Commons, when it had lost the inclination 
to laugh at his strange voice and action: his amiable nature endeared 
him; and what was considered and resented as impracticability in “ The 
Liberator,” did not exclude Sheil from being an accepted member of 
the party. Having in the previous memoir gone at some length into 
the history of the Roman Catholic cause, in connexion with one of its 
popular agitators, we are relieved from the necessity of going over the 
same ground, assuming that which is in common, and showing the 
man in relation to the cause, rather than the cause in relation to the 
man. Sheil’s father was a successful merchant, and returned froin 
Cadiz where he had made a large fortune, to purchase the beautiful 
estate of Bellevue, on the river Suir, opposite, but a little below Water- 
ford. Here the subject of our memoir was born, and spent his childhood 
amid scenery well calculated to foster a poet. He has left on record 
the effect upon his mind of that charming river scene and the beautiful 
places that lay along its banks, Faithlegg, Snowhill, and where two 
other rivers join their waters to the Suir, the ruins of the Franciscan 
Abbey of Dunbrody. His father intended him for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, and with a view to this, he was sent to a school in Kensing- 
ton under a French Abbé, from this school he was removed to Stoney- 
hurst, and, the idea of making him a priest being given up, he was 
entered at Trinity College, Dublin, which, with a liberality far in ad- 
vance of her English sisters, had opened her studies and honours, 
though not her foundations, to students of the illegitimate persuasion. 
Here he obtained several prizes, and became a distinguished member of 
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the Historical Society, which more than anything else has eontributed to 
give Ireland a reputation for eloquence. At this stage he was thus 
described by a friend :—‘‘ His powers as an orator were yet very im- 
perfect. His fancy was very vivid, and his speeches more remarkable 
for their display of imagination than of argument. His voice was weak 
and squeaking, and his manner very theatrical.” Of these defects he 
was very sensible himself; and this consciousness produced that pre- 
cipitancy of utterance which made his first essays, like those of Curran, 
to a great extent unsnecessful. In the mimic debates of the Society, he 
joined with an interest as great as if they had decided the most im- 
portant practical issues. The same ferocity with which at school he 
rushed at the foot-ball when it crossed his path, in his ungainly eager- 
ness, leaving it doubtful with which limb he would assail it, showed in 
the intellectual game of the debating club. One day, in crossing the 
Channel, his extreme anxiety and impatience at the slow progress was 
remarked by his fellow-passengers : as night fell, he became quite dis- 
traught, and on arriving at a late hour in Dublin, he abandoned his 
baggage to make a rush for the College gates before closing, in order 
to be in time to vote in a great party division which was to take place 
on that evening in the Society. His natural defects of voice and 
delivery, though they could not be removed, were greatly softened by 
diligent practice in this admirable training-school under the rough 
criticism of his equals; and from the habit of public speaking, his voice 
derived considerable strength. His vacations he spent at Bellevue; 
and on one of these occasions, at a-fancy ball in Waterford, he gave an 
indication of his dramatic turn, by acting with great success the part of 
a French quack doctor. Such pleasant relaxations were soon, however, 
closed to him; his father had embarked a part of his fortune in'a 
mercantile firm in Dublin, under the Anonymous Partnership Act, but 
he was misled by a dangerous smattering of legal knowledge, into sup- 
posing that under this Act his liability was limited. This turned out - 
not to be the case; the firm failed, and he was completely ruined, and 
obliged to sell Bellevue to the family at present in possession of it for 
£28,000. He was barely left enough to complete the education of his 
sons, of whom he had, besides Richard, three younger. Of his eldest 
son he formed the brightest hopes; in the society of his father’s house 
he had been regarded as a miracle; under the disguise of questions 
upon which he wished to be informed, he delighted to perplex his father’s 
guests, to expose the shallowness of their answers, and bewilder them 
with facts and theories, which, without necessarily being true or sound, 
were far too recondite for country gentlemen and rustic priests. But at 
a very early age his talent displayed itself to better judges, and their 
opinions still further raised his father's expectations. At the early age 
of eighteen he made his first speech in publie. It was ata meeting of 
the Catholie Association, and the subject under consideration was the 
despatch of a deputation to London. The course that Sheil rose to 
recommend, was that the deputation should consist of the Earl of Fingal 
and men of rank, whose position would make it impossible to everlook 
them. When he first rose, his youth,—although he looked far beyond 
his age—the carelessness of his dress, and a certain wildness of eye and 
manner, created an unfavourable impression, and the unknown youth 
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was heard for a few sentences with impatience. His manner, too, was 
abrupt, and the defect of his voice new to the audience; but some flash of 
light caught their attention, some slight applause assisted the speaker, 
who gathered firmness as he proceeded, and at the conclusion of his 
address he was loudly cheered. Some weeks later, he spoke at another 
meeting, at the Fishamble Street Theatre, and was much complimented : 
some good judges who were present confidently predicted that he 
would yet shine in parliament, and twenty years after their prophecy 
was fulfilled. He took his B.A. degree in 1811, and in the same year 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn, where he studied for two years. Whilst there, 
he kept up his speaking in a debating club called the Eccentrics, of 
which Canning had once been a member. In this cooler atmosphere, 
his style was probably calmed and chastened. It would have been 
impossible for his ruined father to meet the expense of his residence in 
London; but fortunately he had an unele living there who received 
him as an inmate of his house; and although his uncle’s sour temper 
sometimes gave rise to disagreements, one of which very nearly put an 
end to the kindness on which the young man’s future depended, they 
were always made up again, and “ Uncle Dick’s” continued to be his 
shelter until 1813. In that year he returned to Dublin, having 
determined upon the Irish bar; and he immediately took a leading 
part in the deliberations of the Catholic Association as a supporter of 
the vetoists and an opponent of O'Connell. To this line he adhered 
so long as the securities were in question, and in consequence 
attached to the aristocratic party and in opposition to the people. For 
this reason he did not win any of the popularity which was monopolised 
by O'Connell At a decisive meeting where the two were pitted 
against each other, Sheil made an eloquent speech, but with such an 
audience he had no ehance against the great Irish tribune. The boy 
of course went down before the man. O'Connell treated him as a 
youth, praised the “splendid talents” of his young friend, but “ would 
proeeed to unravel the flimsy web of sophistry whieh was hid beneath 
the tinsel glare of meretricious ornament." In 1814 Sheil was called to 
the bar, but he did not make the splendid burst into practice which his 
father expected. Indeed, although retained to make a great speech upon 
certain important trials, he never attained to the best practice, owing 
as well to his want of law as to his possessing a style of eloquence 
which did not answer with judges and attorneys. The splendid and 
ornamented style calculated to impose upon the understanding, dis- 
pleases the sharp legal mind, which looks for arguments, and does not 
like to feel that it is being played upon. He rose to the dignity of a 
Queen's Counsel, when the disability was removed; but this honour 
was in recognition of his acknowledged genius, rather than of his rank in 
the profession. But though his father's expectations of him were 
destined to disappointment in the path in whieh he had destined his 
son to succeed, other and moge intoxicating success soon came in an- 
other direction, which the old man was rather incensed at, as 
believing it partly accounted for the failure to win professional 
character: He composed a play entitled ‘Adelaide, or the 
Emigrants,” in which he was so fortunate as to obtain the 
eelebrated Miss O’Neil as the heroine of the plot. It appeared at 
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Crow Street Theatre, and was advertised as being composed by “a 
young gentleman of this city.” Miss O'Neil's acting made it a decided 
success in Dublin; but it was not equally successful in London when 
produced at Covent Garden. An amusing account is given by a gentle- 
man, who was called one Sunday, when the Sheils were at mass, into the 
house of an opposite neighbour to witness a decided case of insanity. 
Sheil had seized the moment for his dramatic labours, when his father, 
who was violently opposed to them, was out of the way. “The young 
dramatist alternately sat at a small table, where he wrote with astonish- 
ing rapidity, and then starting up, approached a full length mirror, 
elasped his hands, and seemed to recite with passionate earnestness what 
he had been composing." To those who had known him in the Univer- 
sity, it was questionable what his genius would turn to; whether it 
would make him an orator or a poet. In this he resembled Grattan, 
whose acquaintance he had just formed. Grattan had been just such 
a problem at the same age. He resembled him, too, in another curious 
peculiarity—that of soliloquising. Once during his courtship with Miss 
O'Halloran, he was overheard holding the following discussion with 
himself in a passage of the Four Courts :—“ Well, truly, admiration is 
akin to love; but is the kindred close enough with me? I think it is; 
but let me see; if she were now to die would it mar my future happi- 
ness? I am sure it would. Yes, I am in love, there's no denying it.” 
The conclusion thus arrived at resulted in his marriage with Miss 
O'Halloran, who was niece to the Master of the Rolls. It was 
naturally supposed that the connexion would have been of advantage to 
the young barrister; but when Sir William MacMahon was asked to 
obtain a vacant commissionership for his nephew, he refused upon the 
ground of his dangerous democratic principles. Shiel used to say that 


he objected to the mortification of its being thought that he had gained - 


nothing from his connexion with the Master; this would be an entire 
mistake, as he had once got a breakfast. In 1816 he began his play, 
“The Apostate,” the plot of which was founded on the persecution of 
the Moors in Spain by the Inquisition. In thus holding up to odium 
Catholie persecution of paganism, he had probably the political aim of 
making persecution for religious conviction abominable. This play was 
produced at Covent Garden in 1817 with a powerful cast, including 
Mr Macready, Mr Young, Mr Charles Kemble, and Miss O'Neill. 
With such actors the failure of the piece could only have been due to 
its own weakness; it proved, however, a great success. Shiel’ was 
naturally in great anxiety as to the verdict, and after watching two 
acts, during which it was still in the balance, he retired to the green 
room, which he paced, listening for the distant sounds of the house. At 
length he asked one of the attendants, * Can you tell me, sir, when they 
generally begin to hiss tragedy in this house?" Presently, however, 
the thunders of applause which denoted a great dramatic ovation reached 
his ears, and as he returned to the housé to receive the plaudits of the 
audience, successful life opened its bright vista before him. The copy- 
right of this play was sold to Mr Murray for £300, and he received 
£400 from the managers. The next important event in his life was 
also a literary success, though not so complete as the previous one. It 
was the production, in 1817, of the tragedy of * Bellamira,” or the Fall 
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of Tunis, founded upon an expedition in the reign of Charles V. against 

the Moors of Africa for the recovery of Christian prisoners. It was less 
profitable to the author than his play of the preceding year. A remark- 

able incident in the Dublin election of 1818 breaks again into polities 

the literary course of his career, and for a moment transforms the dramatic || - 
poet back into the orator. Grattan—whom he looked upon with the | 
reverence of a disciple, somewhat, as we have observed, resembling kim 

in character, and we may add in the defects and at the same time popular 
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success of his eloquence— had been returned for Dublin in concert with 
Mr Shaw (the Recorder). The mob, with the mercurial fickleness which 
characterises the coal porters and “roughs” of the Dublin streets, had 
turned against the aged patriot, and was ready to stone the statesman, 
because he was not the furious tribune they would have had him to be. 
It had been the eustom of his supporters to chair him through the town 


after each return for the city, and this was unfortunately attempted now, 


| 
| 
when he was under the gloomiest cloud of popular displeasure. The 


consequence was that the rabble nearly turned a somewhat ludicrous 
ovation, in which the greyheaded father of the country was swayed over 
the heads of the crowd through the concourse of the streets, into a martyr- 
dom which, had it happened, would have been a remarkable incident in 
history. -Many of Grattan’s friends were struck by the stone arguments 
which are so popular in Ireland, and, if the law permitted, would decide 
every dispute, and he himself was compelled to desert his chair or car 
of triumph and take shelter in a house. Here he was hotly besieged, 
all the windows broken and the door battered; when Sheil, learning the 
shame that was being perpetrated, with great courage made his way 
through the crowd, and reaching the balcony of a neighbouring house 
began to address the furious crowd. His appearance was then un- 
known, but the high-pitched voice and the curious figure attracted a 
strong attention; mob rage is always ready to turn into fun, and the 
tone of the orator promised sport. The effort was of course purely ex- 
tempore, and it was not helped by the indignation the event that was 
passing before his eyes must have caused; for he spoke upon other topics, | 
and the people listened ; and there went forth a lightning over the crowd 
such as no other speaker of the day could produce, though O'Connell's 
eloquence could smite it like a wind. He drew away the people from 
Grattan’s refuge, and in a short time effectually raised the siege. There 
could not have been a more complete triumph of mind over matter, | 
which is essentially the orator’s triumph. 

In the same year it had been suggested to him to make an adaptation 
of Shirley’s play, * The Traitor,” but on submitting the result to com- 
petent judges, he was advised to throw Shirley overboard and make an 
original drama of the new matter which he had introduced. The most 
striking portion of this was the statue scene in the third aet, and it 
formed the nucleus of the most popular of all Sheil’s dramas, ** Evadne, 
or the Statue." There was in it scarcely any of Shirley's material, and 
Sheil was fully entitled to the credit of original authorship, although he 
acknowledged his indebtedness by advertising it as “altered from Rivers 
and Shirley.” This drama was much praised by Leigh Hunt and other 
high critics; the author was acknowledged to be a complete master of the 
art of dramatic effect and powerful situation, and also to have great skill 
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in adapting his characters to the great actors and actresses of the day. 
He excelled in the mechanical art of play writing; but more must be 
said to do him justice. He was not a great poet, scarcely a poet at all; 
but he possessed amply sufficient of the poetic power and not too much, 
which is more fatal than the want of it, to make a successful dramatist. 
His poetical power was the poetry of prose, and was the orator's gift 
rather than the poet’s, but from the continuous use of it in a poetic 
department, it became almost too florid for its own proper function by 
the time it was returned to publie speaking. 

The copyright of * Evadne,” which appeared in 1819, was sold to Mr 
Murray for a hundred pounds, and fetched from the theatre £400,—a 
fair balance, it may be said, of its literary and dramatic merits. About 
this time he was successful in getting his two brothers into Indian 
appointments. The elder, Colonel Justin Shiel, was a distinguished 
publie servant, and was appointed ambassador to Persia in 1838. The 
younger distinguished himself in some military actions. A third 
brother, Edward, entered upon a mercantile career and made a large 
fortune in Africa. Meanwhile he was at work upon a new drama 
entitled * the Huguenot,” of which he had justly formed the highest 
hopes. The principal character was designed for Macready; Margaret 
for Miss O’Neil. But an unexpected incident prevented its produc- 
tion for the time. Miss O’Neil was removed from the stage by her 
marriage with Sir William Beecher, and no substitute could be found ; 
for, as Shiel said, “there was only one Miss O’Niel.” In consequence 
of this “ Montoni” preceded it in representation, though subsequent in 
composition. It was not successful; but with the usual eheequered 
fortune of playwrights, the next, which was a joint composition, was 
received with. unbounded applause. His collaborateur in this was John 
Banim, who had already gained fame as a novelist, and had pub- 
lished some poetry tinged with genius. The young man submitted to 
Shiel a drama entitled * Damon and Pythias,” and the result was that 
Shiel re-wrote a considerable portion, and introduced the dramatic 
strength which it was his peculiar gift to supply, and the combination 
and kindling of this with Banim’s poetic thought produced a drama 
which fully deserved the enthusiastic reception received by it at Covent 
Garden. A misunderstanding between the authors, probably arising 
out of some want of clearness in the arrangement as to the distribution 
of proceeds, separated the two authors for many years, and prevented 
the admirable work that might have been anticipated from a continued 
partnership. 

In 1821 Sheil plunged once more into the vortex of the Catholic 
Association. He wrote a severe criticism upon O’Connell, which drew 
forth a still severer retort. The Agitator drew in an amusing array the 
different inconsistent metaphors under which he was described by his 
critic, and made very good play with Shiel’s flowery style. The 
onslaught of humour upon poetry is intensely disagreeable, and is felt 
by the poet to be unfair; it is like fighting Sir Geoffrey Hudson with 
a squirt, Sheil had thoughts of calling out his profane opponent, but 
on the advice of his friends let him alone, and returned to his drama. 
The interchange between these two thunder clouds was not therefore 
followed by the minor but more dangerous fire; and that it left no 
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grudge in Sheil’s mind, was shown by the flattering portrait which he 
shortly afterwards drew of O'Connell in his sketches of the Irish bar. 
O’Connell was not a little anxious as to the treatment he might receive 
from-his quondam opponent, and when he had read the sketch, which 
was one of those contributed to the New Monthly Magazine, he ex- 
pressed his relief to a friend by saying they might now do what they 
liked with him. Such gratifying power belongs to the pen. 

Shiel’s next play, the ** Fatal Dowry," appeared at Drury Lane, 
having been refused by the committee of Covent Garden. It had a 
great success on the first night, but this was spoiled by the illness of 
Macready after one representation. The play was founded upon 
Massinger, and is a very able adaptation of fine materials. 

Shiel-had the misfortune to lose his wife by a fever, shortly after the 
long wished-for birth of their first child, in 1822. This must have 
fulfilled the prediction of his soliloquy for a time; but a wound to the 
affections is like a hollow in water, it soon closes up; life depressed for 
a moment quickly returns to its level. Another blow followed of a 
different kind. The * Huguenot," of which he had formed such high 
expectations, was produced at Covent Garden with the drawback 
which afflicts all dramatists, in this day of many theatres and few great 
actors, an inadequate staff. Miss Kelly stood for Miss O’Niel ; but this 
was by no means the worst. Macready did his best to have the play 
well got up at a short notice, for Shiel pressed it on impatiently; but 
one of the actors, a Mr. Abbott, who played in an important part, was 
insufficiently prepared, and made the rest nervous by his blunders and 
uncertainty. Another actor fell ill, and his place had to be taken by 
one unacquainted with the part. Some laughable impromptus made 
the house risible, and fatally effected the performance. The result of the 
first night prevented the sterling merits of the drama from being recog- 
nised at succeeding representations, and inflicted such a disappointment. 
upon its author that he resolved to leave the ups and downs of dramatic 
life and soar into the real world. 

The question of Veto and securities was now in one sense gone by. 
It no longer separated any section from O'Connell, whose wrath towards 
Shiel was no doubt quite appeased by the portrait which the latter had 
drawn of him in the New Monthly. A consultation of leading Roman 
Catholics of the hitherto disjointed body was held in Dublin, at which 
it was resolved to present a petition for inquiry into the administration 
of the laws in Ireland. Their unjust administering was the great 
clog upon O'Connell's not unconstitutional agitation, and upon all 
free action of the people. The law in Ireland intimidated, in a 
political sense, not only the criminal, but the freeman. The petition 
was drawn up by Sheil, and in the Lower House a great debate 
rose on Mr. Brougham's motion, that it should be referred to 
the grand committee on courts of justice. Peel, who made a fierce 
speech against the motion, excited a laugh by saying he would 
resist any reference of a petition, which he characterised as being 
* more in the declamatory style of a condemned tragedy than of a 
grave representation to the legislature." It was a time when the 
Roman Catholie agitators were obliged to use very guarded speech, 
and Sheil partieularly was obliged to put a eheck upon the language he 
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had learned in tragedy, because he stood in the most exposed position, 
and there were persons in the highest station, for a reason that will 
presently be stated, in the highest degree anxious to strike him. 

We havealluded in the previous memoir to the prosecution of O’Connell 
in 1824, for his praises of Bolivar, the South American revolutionary 
leader, whom he styled * the Catholic deliverer of a Catholic people.” 
After the bill had been thrown out by the grand jury, Sheil made an 
eloquent speech upon the conduct of Plunket, the attorney-general, 
whose aid in the prosecution had been given very unwillingly. In 
the following year he was one of the deputation which proceeded 
to London elaiming to be heard at the bar of the House of Commons 
against Mr. Gonlburn's bill for suppressing political associations. Sheil, 
in common with the other members of the deputation, was much enter- 
tained by the Whig nobility. The following is a description of him by 
one who often met him in society :—** Though full of humour, there was 
nothing vulgar or boisterous in his mirth, and he carefully abstained 
from those personalities in which some of his countrymen are too apt 
to indulge. He was altogether free from religious bigotry,and pursued 
emancipation rather as a civil right than asa religious question. There 
was a playful archness about him quite consistent with simplicity and 
shrewdness. He was intensely social at this period, loved the pleasures 
of the table, and enjoyed the vintages of France. The impression that 
he made on me was, that he was a thoroughly amiable and good fellow ; 
a little peevish occasionally in manner, but a man of sterling qualities 
and excellent heart." A meeting was convened at Freemasons’ Tavern, 
with a view of giving the great Irishmen an opportunity of being heard 
in London. It was presided over by the duke of Norfolk, and there 
was a very large attendance, principally of English Roman Catholics, who 
were curious to listen to those men of whom they had heard so much. 
O'Connell spoke for three hours with great success, but when Sheil’s 
turn came at the conclusion of this long address there was a consider- 
able defluxion of the audience, and this, combined with the laxity of 
attention that follows the tenseness of an audience long upon the strain, 
put Sheil to the greatest disadvantage. His weak voice eould not com- 
mand attention in the eonfusion, and his speech gave but little idea of 
his real powers. Before his departure from London he was summoned 
to give evidence before a committee to inquire into the state of Ireland, 
and was called to account for a loose statement which he had made 
in one of his speeches. He had ascribed to government the question 
of an inferior clerk, as to the religion of à man who had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in a shipwreck, and was recommended for reward, 
as a proof of its bigotry and unfairness. Sheil justified it as “a 
rhetorical artifice ;" but he had much better have acknowledged that it 
was one of those loose accusations into which men, whose object is to 
arouse popular indignation, are sometimes led by mistake. 

After Sir Francis Burdett's resolutions had been carried in the House 
of Commons and thrown out by the Lords, with the famous declaration 
of the duke of York, that he would never consent to their passing, “ so 
help him, God," Sheil took a very prominent part in the indignation 
which the event and speech caused in Ireland. He considered that 
some response should be made—that the glove thus thrown down should 
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be taken up by the people. His suggestions were that petitions to 
parliament should be adopted by every parish in Ireland on the same 
day, that a sectarian census should be taken to bring out the fact that 
6,000,000 stood outside the pale of the constitution, and that simulta- 
neous meetings should be held in every part of the island to show the 
strength and unanimity of the body. He thus commented at a meeting 
held shortly after his return, on the declaration of the duke of York :— 
* Shall Ireland be reconciled? was the question. ‘Never!’ said the 
heir to the British empire. He did not say, ‘not yet,’ he said, ‘never’ 
—and that is a disastrous word from the son and brother of a king who 
stands upon the steps of the throne (he spoke, indeed, as if he had 
reached the seat of royalty itself), and from that high station he pro- 
nounced a malediction, an anathema, against the Irish people; he gave 
as a motto for Ireland that dreadful inscription which Dante has told us 
was written upon the gates of hell, and bade us ‘hope no more? . . . 
We are willing to bind ourselves to the prosecution of this great cause 


' by the most solemn adjurations that ean bind us to God and man, and 


if heaven is to be invoked by princes for our degradation, let us offer 
up a counter invocation—let us bind ourselves to our country bv a 
bond as holy as a prince’s word, and swear that we shall at last be 
free by the dignity of human nature, so help us, God." 

This was not his only rejoinder to the speech of the heir-apparent, but 
it would have been well for him if it had been. Meanwhile the Catholic 
Association was dissolved, and the New Catholie Association had taken 
the place of the old one. Sheil was now in the closest and most cordial 
relation with O'Connell, whom he rivalled in the number of his speeches, 
and far surpassed in the variety; for his flow of vigorous thought, of 
fresh language, and of felicitous illustration, which must have been 
veritable pearls before swine, to common audiences in Ireland, seemed 
to be perfectly inexhaustible. His speeches were nearly always finished 
off with perfection of the most careful written composition. This arose 
as well from his training as a writer, as from special preparation for each 
address. We have already, however, given an instance (Mr. Grattan’s 
rescue) to shew that he was master of extempore eloquence, although he 
usually prepared; another proof was recorded by a friend who accom- 
panied him to a public meeting at Wexford, where he proposed making 
his speech turn on the rebellion of 1798. His friend remonstrated, on 
the ground of the terrible memories still surviving in that part of the 
country ; and although Sheil insisted that it was impossible to speak 
anything but what he had prepared, the speech which he actually made 
was entirely different, and one of the most felicitous he ever made. It 
is often the case that a speaker who has habituated himself to elaborate 
preparation, and has scarcely confidence to venture upon his legs except 
with this which shackles while it supports, could, if forced to throw it 
aside, command a far greater and more agreeable success. Sheil about 
this time escaped from the uproar of public meetings to pay a short visit 
to France. He there made the acquaintance of the Abbé Genoude, 
editor of L Etoile, and interested the Abbé so much by his brilliant and 
epigrammatic account of Ireland, that he was asked to write a series 
of papers upon it. He was glad of the opportunity of thus attracting 
the influence of foreign public opinion to bear upon England, and the 
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ton school made him perfectly competent to the task. His articles 
attracted great attention, and were copied into many English journals. 
| | England is extremely sensitive of foreign opinion, while quite impervious | 
|| to the opinion of her Irish dependency. The author of the articles in 
|| J’ Etoile was unknown, and Sheil would have been wise both on his 
own account and for the effect they were intended to produce, to pre- 
serve his incognito to the end. This interval, which he employed in 
writing French, was one of relaxed agitation during the expiring hours 
of the parliament, in which it was of no use to press the Catholic cause. 
Great distress prevailed in England, and there were disturbances in 
many places, which some thought presented a good opportunity for 
Ireland to make her demands; but Sheil counselled a generous delay. 
In the Waterford election he was counsel for Villiers Stewart, and 
| 
| 


command of French which he had acquired in early boyhood at Kensing- 


animated with his own enthusiasm the great effort to overthrow the 
Beresford influence,—an effort which was successful chiefly through his 
ardent exertions. But in inducing the electors to assert their freedom, 
he brought down upon numbers of them the vengeance of their land- 
lords, who might be said to hold their lives and fortunes completely at 
their mercy, and used their power as ruthlessly as if they had been 
grand Turks bow-stringing their slaves. All through the autumn Sheil 
exerted himself with all the ardour and amiability of his nature, to 
repair the ruin he had brought upon the forty-shilling freeholders of 
the county of Waterford, by collecting funds for their relief. His 
business was also becoming considerable as an advocate at the Nisi 
Prius bar. It may naturally be supposed that he had won great 
popularity in Ireland ; he was asked to many public entertainments in 
recognition of his merits. Ata publie dinner in Westmeath he used 
some expressions about the duke of York, making an ungenerous allusion 
to his declining health, for which he was much blamed, but excused 
himself on the ground that he spoke under the inspiration of “the 
vintages of France," for which his Whig acquaintance had noticed his 
partiality. This admission by no means softened the fierce resentment 
which his speech caused in certain high quarters, nor slaked the thirst 
for vengeance which it had excited. On the duke's death, he after- 
wards endeavoured to make the amende, by pronouncing a complimentary 
eloge upon him at a publie meeting, but neither did this lessen the de- 
i| sire that he should be overtaken with punishment. He was unconscious 
| of this intense watch that was being kept upon him for an indiseretion of 
speech, and he continued his harangues as usual without any unwonted 
|| Check upon his language. The duke de Montebello and some distin- 
guished Frenchmen on a visit to Ireland were present at a meeting 
where Sheil delivered one of those speeches, and M. Duvergier 
d'Hauranne, who was one of the party, has left a striking description of 
the speaker, in whieh he compares him to Mirabeau, and says that for 
the hour during which he spoke, the man and his audience were one, 
and the effects which he produced from time to time were like violent 
electric shocks. The long-wished-for handle for a prosecution was at 
length supposed to have been found in a speech upon Wolfe Tone’s 
memoirs, in which he seemed to commit himself to an approval of the 
actions and sentiments of the rebel. Plunket doubted that the speech 
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afforded a good ground, and of course was most unwilling to prosecute, 
_but was pressed on by a powerful influence. However, by a rash admis- 
sion of his authorship of the letters in Z’ Etoile, he roused the anger of 
his enemies to a still greater pitch, and afforded fresh material to their 
vengeance. The publisher of the speech on Wolfe Tone was ordered to 
give up the manuscript, and Sheil authorised him to do so, to save him 
from a prosecution. Sheil was now bound over to appear at the next 
Commission, and an effort was made to obtain an admission of the speech 
and acknowledgment of his authorship of the letters; but to this 
he was counselled to refuse his consent. Staunton the publisher was in 
consequence included in the prosecution. The approaching trial was 
viewed by Sheil without apprehension, and he eagerly expressed a hope 
that Plunket himself might prosecute, in order that he might “cut 
down Goliath with his own sword,” by bringing up against him passages 
from his own speeches which were equally strong. This might not have 
availed; but as it happened, the inflexible fidelity of a reporter stood 
him in good stead. When the trial at length came on, the right was 
claimed for the defendant of deferring his plea to the indictment, which 
occupied forty sheets of parchment. The Solicitor-general offered to 
accede this act of grace, but it was claimed of right by O’Connell, and 
the claim was allowed by the court. Meanwhile lord Liverpool died ; 
Mr. Canning succeeded him, and a nolle prosequi was entered. There 
was now the greatest hope and expectation abroad from the advent of 
this new minister. Sheil proposed that the meetings of the Associa- 
tion should be discontinued, that the Halcyon might hatch its 
supposed egg in perfect calm. This truce was agreed to for six 
weeks. Public dinners were given to Sheil at Wexford, Water- 
ford, Clonmel, and Drogheda. At the latter place, multitudes of 
people met him when he was miles away from the town and con- 
ducted him into it in triumph. A strong desire was manifested 
by the people, wherever he went, to make up to him for the late 
prosecution with which he had been threatened; and the demonstra- 
tions of affection and respect were greater than ever. An accident 
which might have been attended with fatal consequences but for the 
assistance of a noted Orangeman, obliged him for some time to retire 
from public life to nurse a broken leg. In this period of confinement 
he wrote his admirable sketch of Blackburn in the New Monthly. By 
the time he was able to return to public life, Canning was dead, and the 
hopes which depended upon him gone. The majority of the Wellington 
cabinet, in the proportion of seven to four, were said to be unfavour- 
able to emancipation; but it was left an open question between the 
two sections. This was just the circumstance that made a renewal of 
the agitation a necessity. Yet Sheil opposed it as premature. The 
resolution, however, was carried to recommence it; but the Duke of 
Wellington having assented to the Test Act, was supposed to be 
loosening, and believing that in a short time he would eome away from 
the immovable stand he had hitherto held against the Catholie claims, 
O'Connell was now in favour of holding back, but Sheil insisted on 
proceeding, as the Duke had made no promise of concession. The 
question was accordingly brought on, and carried by six; but this was 
not a majority to alarm the House of Lords. In a short time the 
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cabinet was purged of all the emancipators, and apparently the prospects 
of the Catholies were never so hopeless. But Mr. Huskisson shrewdly 
remarked, that now the Duke and Peel had cleared the cabinet of the 
interlopers, they would go about settling the question as a kind of 
family arrangement. And this prophecy was soon to be verified. The 
duke of Wellington expressed a wish in the House of Lords that the 
question should be finally settled, but he coupled it with the condition 
that the agitation should cease; a condition which Sheil, who had at 
one time been the friend of giving time, would not for an instant 
accept. The maxim on which his conduet rested was a wise one: it 
was to press your enemies when they are inclined to give way, but to 
let your friends alone when they are doing their bestto help you. The 
agitation was in reality necessary to the duke as an apology to his friends 
and an argument to the king. With the changes in the cabinet came 
the startling event of the Clare election. We must not, however, re- 
enter upon this ground further than to follow Sheil's footsteps over it. 
He was the great influence in bringing about the contest. . O'Connell 
would have let the new minister go unopposed. Sheil shrieked against 
it; and when the canvassing of the county of Clare began, he was the 
hero of the fight. In remote Irish half village towns, he made speeches 
that would have been thought equal to the best in St. Stephens. A 
very cultivated man, brother of Gerald Griffin the poet, thus describes 
one of these rustic displays :—** The speech of Mr. Sheil, which Gerald 
congratulates himself on having heard, was one of the most brilliant 
essays in public speaking ever witnessed. I had reason to know it was 
quite extempore. . . . . Presently he appeared on the balcony ; 
and, notwithstanding some disadvantages in voice and manner, 
delivered a speech of greater effect and power than any I ever 
remember, The streets were thronged to suffocation—the occasion 
was a great one—he seemed to feel fully its importance, and his 
language ascended with it. ^ What he said on this occasion was 
never reported, nor do I think that any report would do it com- 
plete Justice. I never saw anything like Gerald's rapture about it. 
He seemed to listen all through with such an eager attention, as if he 
feared lest a single word or sentiment should escape him. The moment 


Mr Sheil had retired from the window, he turned to a friend with his 


eyes sparkling and his whole countenance kindled with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and said, * Well, did you ever in your life hear anything to 
equal that?'" After the Clare election, Goulburn's Act of 1825 
having expired, the Catholic Association. returned to its old shape, 
and that wonderful] agitation commenced which attracted the attention 
of Europe. The viceroy was alarmed lest some spark should set fire 
to such a huge and at present harmless mass of inflammable material, 
and sought an interview with Shiel at his house in Leinster Street to 
discuss how this danger might be averted. Sheil was also of opinion, 
that the marehing of multitudes with green boughs and in military 
array, though unarmed, was dangerous, and might lead to what no 
man could stop. He made a powerful speech counselling the Catholies 
to refrain from those menacing demonstrations which were rousing the 
Protestants into a counter organisation, while the minister folded his 
arms and watched the combatants approaching each other, and the 
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cabinet was like a box at a theatre, from which its inmates calmly 
watched the business of blood. i 
Again, in another speech he compared the conduct of the factions, 
forgetting in their animosity the danger to the country, to hosts con- 
tending so fiercely upon a battle-field, that they were not conscious of 
an earthquake by which the field of battle was shaken. The truth is, 
that Sheil knew very well that the outbreak, which an accident might 
produce, would only show the impotence of their hosts, and give an 
opportunity for stamping out the agitation. To keep their demonstra- 
tions within bounds was an almost impossible task, and all was lost if 
they failed. It was therefore considered wise to forbid them: and the 
Catholie Association passed a resolution to that effect on the 25th of 
September 1828, and this, whieh was followed by an admonitory ad- 
dress from O'Connell, was implicitly obeyed by the people. But as 
at the approach of justice, and at the voice of their shepherds, the 
people of Ireland sunk into an expectant tranquillity, upon the opposite 
shore the people of England began to arouse to the ery of * No Popery,” 
and an agitation was commenced, which threatened to become as 
violent as that which had just subsided in Ireland. A great meeting 
was arranged to take place as a central event on Penenden Heath in 
Kent. Sheil, without allowing his plan to be known, determined to 
appear before this mecting, and make an appeal to its generosity and 


‘fair play. This intention he carried out, and although he could not 


obtain a hearing, he persevered in delivering his speech, and it was 
printed in full with the others. It was a very judicious and masterly 
address, and turned the meeting at Penenden Heath toa very different 
account from that intended by the promoters. In this speech, he first 
denied that he came to argue upon the mysteries of religion. “I do 
not know,” he said, “ whether there are many here by whom I am re- 
garded as an idolater, because I conscientiously adhere to the faith of your 
forefathers, and profess the doctrine in which I was born and bred, but 
if I am so accounted by you, you ought not to inflict a civil deprivation 
upon the accident of the cradle. You ought not to punish me for that 
for which I am not in reality to blame. If you do, you will make the 
misfortune of the Catholic the fault of the Protestant, and by inflicting 
a wrong on my religion, cast a discredit upon your own. I am not 
the worst subject of my king, and the worst citizen of my country, 
because I concur in the belief of the great majority of the Christian 
world.” He then reminded the Kentish yeomen, that the Catholic 
Alfred was the author of their common law—that it was the mitred 
Langton, with his uplifted crozier, confronted King John at Runnemede, 
and extorted the great charter—and by other memories of English 
history, argued that the Catholic faith was not incompatible with 
freedom. “False, I repeat it with all the vehemence of indignant 
asseveration, utterly false, is the charge usually preferred against the 
religion which Englishmen have laden with penalties, and have 
marked with degradation. I can bear with any charge but this—to 
any other charge I can listen with endurance: tell me that I prostrate 
myself before a sculptured marble; tell me that to a canvas, glowing 
with all the imagery of Heaven, I bend my knee; tell me that my 
faith is my perdition; and, as you traverse the churchyard, in which 
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your fathers are buried, pronounce upon those who have lain there for 
many hundred years a fearful and appalling sentence; yes, call what I 
regard as the truth, not only an error, but a sin to which mercy shall 
not be extended; all this I will bear, to all this I will submit—nay, at 
all this I will smile—but do not tell me that I am in heart and 
creed a slave: that my countrymen cannot brook. . . . Ihave 
heard it said that the Catholic religion was a persecuting religion. It 
was, and so was every other religion that was ever invested with 
authority. How easily I could retort on you the charge of persecution 
—remind you that the early reformers, who set up a claim to liberty 
of conscience for themselves, did not indulge others in a similar luxury 
—tell you that Calvin, having obtained a theological masterdom at 
Geneva, offered up the screams of Servetus to the God of mercy and 
love; that even your own Cranmer, who was himself a martyr, had 
first inflicted what he afterwards suffered, and that this father of your 
church, whose hand was indeed a guilty one, had, even in the reign of 
Edward VI. accelerated the progress of heretics to immortality, and sent 
them through fire to heaven.” He then reminded them of the agreement 
of all who, for the preceding fifty years, had conducted the business of 
their great empire. ‘‘ Burke, the foe to revolution ; Fox, the asserter of 
popular right; Pitt, the prop of prerogative, concurred. With reference 
to this great question, their minds met in a deep confluence. See to 
what a conclusion you must arrive, when you denounce the advocates of 
emancipation. Your anathema will take in one-half of Westminster 
Abbey: and is not the very dust into which the tongues and hearts of 
Pitt, and Burke, and Fox have mouldered better than the living hearts 
and tongues of those who have survived them? If you were to try the 
question by the authorities of the dead, and by those voices which may 
be said to issue from the grave, how would you decide? Jf, instead of 
counting votes in St Stephens, you were to count the tombs in the 
Mausoleum beside it, how would the division of the great departed 
stand? There would be a majority of sepulchres inscribed with im- 
mortal names upon our side."  Sheil received a great ovation on his 
return to Ireland, for having appeared with such resolution and success 
in the enemies’ country as the Catholic champion. The influence 
which he had now acquired, and which in council exceeded that of 
O'Connell himself, was turned to most valuable account, in carrying 
out the private advice of Lord Anglesea, who had become a complete 
convert to the cause, to suspend the Catholic Association. At two 
meetings at Sheil's house, the question of suspension or dissolution was 
discussed. Sheil and the moderates at length carried the day, that 
it should be dissolved; as it was now obvious that there could be no 
withdrawal on the part of the ministry. It was little known how 
nearly, even at the last moment, Lord Eldon and the opponents of the 
Catholies had brought about another disappointment. Fortunately the 
Duke of Wellington showed himself firmer than Pitt. When the relief 
bill was earried, Sheil was enabled to give more attention to his pro- 
fession, and he had now acquired as much business as he could properly 
undertake. The release from his Herculean toils in the Catholic cause 
was to him a most grateful one, and he showed himself to be one of those, 
who, having adopted agitation as a necessity, lay it down with satisfac- 
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tion, and are not easily entrapped into it for the remainder of their lives. 
** You cannot conceive," he said, * what a relief it is to be freed from the 
necessity of attending aggregate meetings." He had now a new ambi- 
tion, that of entering parliament: it appeared as if he was still to be ex- 
eluded from the inner bar, in common with several other distinguished 
Roman Catholic lawyers, who were entitled to silk gowns; this made 
Sheil anxious to append to his name one pair of letters, if not the other. 
If so happened, however, that he had an honourable opportunity of 
proving that, for him at least, the distinction of Protestant and Catholie 
was no longer kept up in the business of this life; he was sent a retainer 
to act as counsel, together with O'Connell, for Lord George Beresford, 
in his attempt to regain the family seat in the county. O'Connell drew 
back, afraid of losing his popularity ; but Sheil refused to be dictated 
to in his professional engagement. By his zeal, and the confidence 
reposed in him by the Roman Catholic voters, the seat was won by 
Lord George, and it was probable that this service caused his past sins 
to be overlooked ; for in 1830 he received the silk gown, in eompany 
with several more inoffensive members of the same persuasion, O'Connell 
being still excluded. In this year he formed a second marriage with 
the widow of Mr. Power of Gurteen, in the county of Waterford—a 
family said to have a good claim to the earldom of Tyrone, and which 
in the present generation has reverted to the uncorrupted name, de la 
Poer. Mrs. Pówer, who was the daughter of Mr. Lalor of Crenagh in 
the county of Tipperary, inherited a considerable fortune, and Mr. 
Sheil adopted the name of Lalor. Being now in an independent posi- 
tion, he determined to carry out his design of entering parliament, and 
stood for, but was defeated in Louth. He was fortunate enough, how- 
ever, in the hour of defeat, to find a sudden and unexpected opening in 
Meath, by the retirement of Mr. Lawless from the contest about to 
take place; but the people were angry and distrustful at the withdrawal 
of one champion, and strange to say, he was advised not to stand, and 
did not. Probably the same circumstance that gained his silk gown, 
for the present excluded him from parliament. The interval between 
his defeat in Louth, and the opening by which in the following 
year he entered parliament, was spent-in study; but shortly after the 
formation of the whig government, he was offered one of the Marquis 
of Anglesea's seats, Milborne Port, an offer which he accepted as the 
full reward of his labours in the Catholic cause.  Sheil's first speech in 
parliament was on the second reading of the Reform Bill; he spoke 
after several nights’ debate, but the house listened attentively, and upon 
some of the best judges he produced a very favourable impression in- 
deed. Professor Wilson, in the Noctes Ambrosianze, makes Tickler speak 
of him as “a very clever one, though not so effective as Macaulay,” 
but he was doubtful if Sheil was not “the abler man of the two." He 
concludes, after a description of his defective appearance, redeemed 
by his splendid eyes, that it was impossible to listen, ** without giving 
oneself up to the feeling that you were in the presence of a man of 


genius.” Sheil was by no means satisfied by his comparative success, 


and was determined yet to do the “wonders” predicted of him, by 

earefully studying the taste of the House, and unlearning the taste of 

a Dublin aggregate meeting. His preparation of language and ideas 
II. 2K Ir. 
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was careful, but he learned the knack of touching up his prepared 
speeches with happy extempore allusions to other speakers, which gave 
a freshness to the whole. He knew the value of facts choice and in 
season, and apparently gathered by the speaker himself, and he had the 
courage, which in men without good,heads and strong wings would 
certainly be fatal, to make bold flights. Ju) 

The rejection of the Reform Bill was followed by a dissolution in 
1831. Sheil was urged to stand for Louth again, but twice declined, 
and determined to continue the member for Milborne Port. Finally 
he was induced to consent, having first secured his return for Lord 
Anglesea's borough, being assured that the latter would be disfran- 
chised, and desiring the greater independence of a county representa- 
tive. This time he was successful, and being returned for both places, 
elected to sit for Louth. Shortly after the commencement of the 
session he made a speech in favour of a poor-law for Ireland, in which 
he soared in one of his old circles of eloquence, and found that it was not 
only tolerated, but produced a great effect in the tame and prosaic 
assembly. It cannot be said that the creation of a system of poor-laws 
was popular in Ireland. Mendicancy was a great profession, for which 
there was high degree of genius in that country; the Irish béggar 
had a gift, and to be shut up in the workhouse was a terrible punish- 
ment for the crime of poverty. Then the alms-giving class was 
debarred from a pleasure and a duty, whilst the selfish and miserly were 
compelled against their will to rob the good of their monopoly of giving. 
The peculiar class, called in Ireland's later history “the patriots,” 
had also reasons for denouncing the poor-law. Their opposition to 
it arose from the control it would give the government of the great 
mass of the poor, and the encouragement there would be to the eviction 
of the peasantry in the refuges thus provided—an objection extremely 
absurd, considering that the poor-rates fell upon the landlord. These 
various objections are easily met in the following passage from Sheil's 
speech ; but they delayed the passage of the measure for several years, 
until it became an irresistible necessity. Describing the horrors of the 
wholesale evictions, upon whieh the poor-law of 1838 really imposed a 
heavy fine Mr. Sheil said:—‘“Some lay down in ditches to die: 
others raised hovels for the purposes of casual mendicity on the brow 
of some hill in the public way; some retreated to excavations in bogs, 
and hewed themselves out a habitation in a morass; but the greater 
part found their way into the obscure alleys and lanes of ruinous 
districts in large cities. They swarmed in human clusters in garrets 
and in vaults; if you looked up you saw famine glaring from a sashless 
window in the attie of some ruined deserted house; if you looked 
down, you beheld it in a cellar, seated upon its bed of short and pesti- 
lential straw. There was no exaggeration in this. The committee 
report that the ejected tenantry suffered affliction which it was not in 
the power of language to describe. But this was called a state of tran- 
sition. Call it famine, pestilence, death, and men would tremble; but 
call it transition, envelop it in the technical vocabulary of fiscal science, 
and a directory of economists will speak of it with the tranquillity with 
which a French philosopher would have expatiated on the process of 
regeneration which his country was undergoing through the sanguinary 
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celerity of the guillotine. But it was only justice to add, that at length 


men's hearts and eyes were opening. It was admitted that something 
must be done to alleviate those dreadful sufferings ; science had relented, 
political economy had been touched, algebra was giving way to pity, 
and theorists and speculators were no longer heard amidst the cries 
of a nation that stretched forth its hands for bread." This strong 
picture was literally true, and supplied an answer to all the objections 
to a poor-law of selfishness, sentiment, or patriotism. Another great 
question, however, preliminary to all others, took up for a time the 
whole parliamentary field. 

After the passage of the English Reform Bill, Sheil took a prominent 
part in opposing Stanley's plan for turning the tithes into a rent-charge, 
which he called providing them a sepulehre from which to arise in 
immortal resuscitation, and he was, with O Connell, the principal stay 
of the Irish Reform Bill. His advice was, that the bill for Ireland 
should be identical with that for England. He argued that the Union 
had connected the two countries by a Siamese knot, which made it 
necessary for them to thrive or perish together; and that Irish 
nominees could not be suffered to mingle with English representatives 
of the people (which was rather a petitio principii); and that if Frish 
boroughs remained in the market when it had been cleared of English they 
would acquire a double value, —another doubtful argument. Notwith- 
standing all that could be urged, the Irish Reform Dill was but an 
abortive imitation, restricting instead of enlarging the liberties of the 
people. Sheil proposed several amendments in committee, but did not 
gain anything by them except increased reputation by his clever advo- 
eaey and condensed argument, sparkling with rhetoric. 

For a long time Sheil had held aloof from the new agitation in 
Ireland. He had given up his popularity, and retired from the pro- 
fession of an agitator. But as years rolled on, he saw the promises 
of emancipation unfulfilled. He saw the fact surviving the law of 
exelusion. In the repeal agitation he saw a lever by which to work on 
a goverument that had thought itself most magnanimous in keeping the 
promise to the ear, he therefore at length joined the Repeal Association, 
and was received baek into the stormy arena with the applause due to 
an old favourite. He alluded to his part in the struggle in which they 
had been suecessful; his name had been linked with it, and he now 
linked it with this other cause. **To what a magnitude has repeal 
dilated—to what a vast stature has this question arisen! A few months 
have been sufficient for its rapid and gigantic growth. O'Connell on 
one side of the cradle, and Stanley on the other, have rocked the 
offsprmg of the wrongs of Ireland, and cradled it into strength, —the 
one by appealing to the instinct of the nation, the other by offering 
outrage to its pride—the one by applying all the useful stimulants 
which could be used with its generous feelings, the other by a series of 
the most exasperating offences that could have been designed,—they 
have, without any community of purpose, but by impulses in an opposite 
direction, excited a feeling of which, at the approaching elections, a 
most formidable demonstration will be afforded.” After dwelling upon 
the provocations of the government, he asked, “ How is a reformed 
parliament to remedy these evils? Not surely by persevering in the 
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same fatal policy, which must inevitably be the ease unless the House 
of Commons shall be seared by the fear of repeal into the adoption of 
a juster mode of dealing ` towards Ireland. It is befitting that we 
should in the reformed parliament take a high and imperious attitude, 
and to press repeal, if with no other purpose than with a view to its 
avoidance, by extending justice to our country.” This was the way in 
which Sheil viewed repeal of the Union; it were perhaps necessary that 
he should become orthodox in view of the approaching general election, 
but his orthodoxy was of the most moderate kind. He considered 
repeal a good cudgel; but he had too entirely adopted an English 
publie career to have any real preference for College Green over West- 
minster. | t 
The general election came on, and he was returned for the county of 
Tipperary at a considerable expense, owing to the menace of an oppo- 
sition which was not offered. The first opportunity that Sheil had of 
taking up his new position with regard to repeal among the band of 
repealers that Ireland had sent over under the command of O'Connell, 
was in the debate on the Address. "There had been a hint of more 
repressive measures for Ireland, and O'Connell having denounced the 
threat as one in reality against political liberty, Macaulay turned the 
argument upon the Union, and Sheil rose to reply. He took the line 
he had indieated in the association; he would not enter into eontro- 
versy upon the Union itself: injustice had given rise to it, —the long 
experience of the vanity of looking for redress. Let redress be given, 
and the demand would fade away; but should it not be given, no 
argument would satisfy the people of Ireland that to look to anything 
short of repeal would not be folly. With not a Catholic judge on the 
bench, not a Catholic stipendiary magistrate, they were mocked by the 
imposture of equal laws which produced such unequal results. This 
was the general sense of his speech; the bill whieh was shortly after 
introduced added to its force. The bill for the suppression of disturb- 
ances was passed over the heads of a majority of the Irish members, 
and treated Ireland as a recently conquered country, giving the lord- 
lieutenant power over any portion or portions of it to deprive of rights 
and liberties, the inhabitants being subject to trial and punishment by 
court-martial. Sheil took an active part in the other debates of the 
session. On the bill for reducing the number of Irish bishops from 
twenty-two to twelve, a clause was struck out, to conciliate the opposi- 
tion, whieh had been taken from his suggestion as to the disposal of sur- 
plus funds. His speech upon this was the most argumentative he ever 
delivered, free from all ornament, and distinguished by that dry and 
sterile height of masterly argument, from which quotation is impossible. 
This speech bore fruits in the following year. The motion at the time 
was negatived by 177 to 86. Sheil had now established such a posi 
tion in parliament, and his talents and habits of thought had so much 
accommodated themselves to its ways, that he consulted with his friends 
whether he should not retire from his practice at the bar, and give him- 
self up entirely to a political career. Receiving no decided advice—as 
indeed such decisions must depend mainly on personal inclination—he 
paid occasional visits to the courts for a year or two, and then having 
broken himself off his bar associations, wholly laid aside the gown. 
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We must now briefly relate the cireumstances of a very painful ordeal, 
from which Shiel issued with perfectly untarnished houour, but not 
without, in the progress of the affair, the most intense pain to himself 
and others. A Mr. Mathew Hill made a public statement at Hull that 
an Irish member, who had voted against the late Coercion Bill at all 
its stages, had privately gone to ministers and told them not to bate 
one jot of the bill, though it was a necessity to him to oppose it in public; 
for that if it were not carried, “it would be impossible for any man to 
live in Ireland.” Public attention was called to this speech by the 
Examiner; and after several members had applied to Mr. Hill whether he 
alluded to them, and had been answered in the negative, Mr. O'Connell 
brought it before the House, pronouncing his conviction that the 
story was a fabrication, but calling upon lord Althorp to say—first, 
whether such a charge had emanated from him or any other 
member of the cabinet; and, secondly, whether it was true that any 
Irish member had ever addressed to him or other of the ministers the 
private instigation in question. To the first of these questions lord 
Althorp returned an answer in the negative.  * With respect to 
the second, he was prepared to say that, so far as he was aware, no 
Irish member, who voted and spoke against the Coercion Bill, had 
made such statement to a Cabinet minister. His position was, he felt, 
peculiar, but he thought he should not act a manly part if he were to 
answer the question short. He had good reason to believe that some 
Irish members (certainly more than one), who voted and spoke with 
considerable violence against the bill, did in private conversation use 
different language." Of course this confirmation of the assertion made 
by Mr. Hill gave rise to a scene of great excitement. Nothing rouses 
the attention of the House so much as a personal question, and this was 
one, eonsidering the persons whose honour was engaged in it, of more 
than ordinary interest. -Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Finn demanded if 
they were the persons inculpated, to which lord Althorp replied in 
the negative; but when Sheil put the same question, the reply, * the 
honourable gentleman is one,” caused a great sensation. Sheil, after 
a short silence, rose and said, with dignity and a firm voice, ** Having 
heard the statement which the noble lord has just made to the House, 
I beg, on the other hand, to declare in the face of my country, and if I 
may do so without irreverence, in the presence of my God, that if any 
individual has said to the noble lord or others that I gave any appro- 
bation of the Coercion Bill in private, he has belied me by a gross and 
scandalous calumny ; but as the noble lord has put the statement on 
his own responsibility, I shall say no more." ‘The consequence would 
probably have been a hostile meeting, and the Speaker was called on to 
interfere; and as neither party would give a satisfactory assurance, they 
were both ordered into custody; but on pledging themselves to keep 
the peace, they were released. After some consultation, it was resolved 
to move for a committee of inquiry, and O'Connell gave notice of 
the motion for the 10th of February. Of course the interval was a 
most agonising one to Sheil; he coüld not fail to perceive a cold 
shade gathering upon the world, the pained fidelity of his friends, 
the withdrawing of acquaintances, and the steady non-recognition of 
those whose acquaintance was doubttul. His intense sensitiveness and 
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anxiety of temperament made him imagine much that was never in- 
tended. Supposing that he was being left alone, he isolated himself; 
and it is impossible to say what would have been the effect of the despond- 
ency, caused by this indefinite charge, so hard to be refuted,— false 
as he knew, but apparently supported by witnesses, —had not a friend, 
whom he accused of an intention to cut him in the Athenzum club, seen 
the state into which he was sinking, and with the assistance of another 
friend, kept him up during several days, and restored the tone of his mind 
to manliness and self-possession. The 10th of February came, and 
O'Connell having put in a copy of the Examiner, Sheil rose and said 
that, before his friend proceeded, he would for a moment ask the in- 
dulgence of the House. He had no intention of interfering in the 
debate, but wished to repeat, * with the simple strenuousness of one 
whose conscience was pure, that he was innocent of the charge imputed 
to him." He demanded an investigation, and threw himself upon the 
candour and justice of the House. O'Connell then moved that the 
paragraph should be referred to the committee of privileges. This 
was opposed by Sir Francis Burdett, who moved as an amendment, that 
the House proceed to the order of the day. Expressing his full belief 
in Sheil's denial of the imputation, which, after all, had dwindled away 
and shrunk like a phantom from their grasp, he thought that it might 
befall any one to speak in private, and vote on a question differently, 
maturer consideration often accounting for the inconsistency; and he 
did not think that gleanings from private intercourse should be made 
the subject of public charges among gentlemen. The matter had gone 
too far, however, and become too formal to be dismissed so easily, and 
after a considerable debate, the committee of inquiry was carried by 
192 against 54. A most impartial and weighty committee was 
then selected, including Lord Granville Somerset, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Mr. Grote, Mr. Shaw Le Fevre, and Sir Robert Peel. 
Mr. Grote was elected chairman, and afterwards drew up the 
report. Mr. Hill was first called, and whilst refusing to give up the 
name of his informant, asserted his ability to prove the statement by 
other witnesses. Two of them were called, and failed to substantiate 
anything against Sheil; and at the conclusion of their evidence, Sir 
Robert Peel said he thought it clear that there was an end of the case. 
Upon this, Mr. Hill declared * that he felt convinced that this charge 
against Mr. Sheil, of having direetly or indirectly communicated to 
the government any private opinions in opposition to those which he 
expressed in the House of Commons, had no foundation ; in short, that 
sueh eharge was not only ineapable of formal proof, but was, in his 
present and sincere belief, completely unfounded; that he had originally 
been induced to make mention of it in a hasty and unpremeditated 
speech, under a firm persuasion that he had received it on undeniable 
evidence; but that now, being satisfied of the mistake into which he 
had fallen, and convinced that the charge was wholly untrue, he came 
forward to express his deep and unfeigned sorrow for having ever con- 
tributed to give it circulation.” "The report of the committee completely 
exonerated Sheil; it concladed—“ The committee have no hesitation in 
declaring their deliberate conviction, that the innocence of Mr. Sheil, 
in respect of the whole matter of complaint referred to in their investi- 
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gation, is entire and unquestionable. Your committee feel bound at 
the same time to express their full confidence in Mr. Hill's declaration, 
that the statement impeaching Mr. Sheil's character, was made by him 
at Hull under a sincere, though mistaken, persuasion of its accuracy. 
They derive this confidence as well from the tone of generous regret 
which characterised his communication at the close of their proceedings, 
as from the candid admission, and the evident anxiety to avoid all ex- 
aggeration and misstatements, whieh they have observed throughout 
his testimony, as he delivered it in their-presence.” On the reading of 
the report, loud cries arose for lord Althorp, who expressed his satis- 
faetion at the result, and said that his informants, whose veracity was 
undoubted, might have been mistaken, and that if Mr. Sheil would 
come forward and say it was untrue, he would be ready to apologise. 
Sheil had already said so, and it had been established by an inquiry, so 
that he need not have made his apology conditional. As the exonerated 
member arose, there was applause from all sides of the house, and then 
deep silence, as he spoke in a voice which he found it difficult to 
command— 

* | stood before this House a few nights ago with no other sustain- 
ment than the consciousness of my own innocence; I now stand before 
it with that innocerrce announced in the clearest and most unequivocal 
language by a committee composed of men themselves above all suspicion 
to the world. I do feel my heart swell within me this instant, and 
almost impede my utterance. Justice has been done me: it has been 
done not only by my judges, but by my accuser. He preferred his 
charges in the House, he reiterated them before the committee, and 
having gone into the evidence and failed, he then offered me the only 
reparation in his power, and with a frankness of contrition which 
mitigates the wrong he did me, he came forward and announced that, 
not only could he not prove his charge, but that he believed it to be 
utterly destitute of foundation. ` The gentleman having made this 
acknowledgment, then turned and addressing himself to me, in the tone 
and with the aspect of deep emotion, asked me to forgive him. I had, 
I own, much to forgive; he had wounded me to my heart’s core; he 
had injured me and given agony to mine; he had committed havoe of 
the feelings of those who are dearer to me than my life, and to whom 
my honour is more precious than my existence. He had furnished to the 
secretary for the colonies the occasion of addressing me in the language 
and with the gesture of solemn admonition, and of pointing out the 
results of inquiry in the tone of prophetic warning. I had indeed 
much to forgive, but I forgive him. We have heard much denuncia- 
tions from ministers respecting the disclosures of private discourse ; and 
yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer, representative of the govern- 
ment, who entertained such a horror of a practice detested by. all 
honourable men, is the very first to make referenee to the babble of 
elubs, to declare his belief of information to which he gratuitously 
attaches an injurious importance, and to announce that he will not give 
up his author, but would take upon himself the responsibility. This 
defiance having been given, the House interposed: no resource was 
left me but to protest that I never expressed myself in favour of the 
Coercion Bill, and to demand inquiry. insisted on it. The secretary 
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for the colonies, out of regard no doubt for my reputation, pointed 
out the probable results. His suggestions had no other effect than to 
eonfirm me in my purpose, and to make me call more loudly for trial; 
that trial has proceeded, my private conversation at a club-house has 
been given in evidence, and the committee have declared me innocent 
of every charge which has been preferred against me. Did I shrink 
from the ordeal? Did I resort to chicane? Did I make my honour a 
matter of casuistry and special pleading? No, sir; I invited, I 
demanded investigation; and my private conversation at the Atheneum 
club having been detailed—a conversation after dinner never recol- 
lected even by the narrator for eight months—the accuser declared 
that his charge was totally destitute of foundation, and the committee 
at once resolved on my unqualified acquittal. One of the informants 
of the noble lord was produced—why were they not all brought for- 
ward? My accusers were welcome to have got together every loose 
phrase, every casual and giddy expression, uttered in the moments of 
thoughtlessness and exhilaration; they were welcome to have selected 
and collected every sentence uttered by me in convivial gatherings, and 
to have raked and gathered the sweepings of club-houses, in order to 
have made up a mass of solid testimony, and to have east into the 
balance against me; they were weleome to have put me through an 
ordeal, such as not one of the ministers themselves could encounter. 
Which of you all would dare to stand the: test? Which of you all 
would have the veil of his privacy rent to pieces, and all his thoughts 
uttered in the familiarity of common life divulged? But they were 
welcome to have got together all his whisperers and eaves-droppers of 
all their clubs against me; I should have defied them. I was prepared 
with proof to be given by the most intimate and confidential friends, 
the men with whom I have lived on terms of familiarity and of trust 
for upwards of twenty years, the companions of my early life who know 
me as [ do myself, and to whom my thoughts and feelings are almost 
as well known as their own. I should have been prepared with their 
evidence, and have established that, whenever the Coercion Bill was 
glanced at, I condemned it in terms of unmitigated detestation. I de- 
nounced it as a violation of every one of those principles of liberty of 
which the Whigs were once the devoted, but not unalterable champions. 
I did not once, but one hundred times, express my horror of the 
atrocities perpetrated in parts of the north of Ireland. I did say, that 
to put ruffianism down, something ought to be done; I refer to the 
suggestions made by the committee which sat in 1832, in the Queen’s 
county, and which was composed of men of all parties; but never, I 
repeat with emphasis, into which heart and soul are thrown, never did I 
express myself favourable to a bill which I reprobated in this House, 
which I denounced elsewhere in terms of equally vehement censure; and 
if, in place of standing here, I were lying on my death-bed, and about 
to appear in the presence of my God, I should not dread the utterance 
of these words, if they were to be my last, to appear before him.” 

The policy of non-interference in the affairs of the continent was 
followed by the effacement of Poland, and the virtual disseverment of 
Egypt. It was supposed that nothing could move England from this 
maguanimous position, and the emperor of Russia acted accordingly. 
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Turkey was left at his mercy, and he took advantage of that country’s 
position to make himself master of all its rights. Turkey had sought 
the disinterested aid of England in vain, and had been thrown back 
into the arms of Nicholas and his subtle ambassador count Orloff, who, 
having stripped, promised to defend it. Mr. Sheil moved for copies of 
the treaties in a speech which showed that his mind was not merely 
possessed of one chamber, but that he could, besides being the re- 
presentative of Irish wrongs, speak with the same command and 
eloquence upon European affairs. His speech is too long and eon- 
nected to make any quotation from it; and as it was not a subject 
whieh needed adornment, there are no peculiarly sparkling passages 
whieh would be worth selection. He was supported by a first-elass 
diplomatist who has lately passed away, Sir Henry Bulwer; and 
although lord Palmerston replied with his usual judiciousness, Sir 
Robert Peel said that Sheil’s remained “an unanswered speech." 
After events proved it to be unanswerable; but the ministers put the 
denial of papers upon the ground of confidence, and the motion was 
negatived. We cannot follow Mr. Sheil through all his political life in 
parliament, whieh would extend this memoir to a disproportionate length. 
The action of the king in calling in the Tories on the elevation of lord 
Althorp to the Upper House, after the numerous modifications that the 
Whig ministry had undergone, led to a dissolution and general election, 
in whieh Sheil kept his seat for Tipperary. The new House met, and 
Sheil bad shortly the honour of leading a successful attack upon the 
appointment of lord Londonderry as ambassador to Russia, a post to 
which, in respect of abilities and the views he had recently expressed, 
he was eonsidered extremely unfit. In the great debate on lord John 
Russell’s motion for appropriating the surplus revenues of the Irish 
Chureh establishment, Sheil made a telling speech ; ministers were left 
in a minority, and after two other divisions, by which it was emphasised, 
Sir Robert Peel resigned, and lord Melbourne returned to office. Under 
the new ministry, the union was formed between Irish and English 
radicals, upon which we have remarked elsewhere. Religious equality 
and the extension of municipal reform formed the basis of it; and at 
a meeting held at the house of lord Lichfield, Sheil expressed a hope 
that the alliance might be cordial and compact; and this phrase being 
distorted, gave rise to the appellation of the “ Lichfield-house compact,” 
which was frequently used as a taunt in the following years. „Shiel 
was the principal author and fosterer of this alliance, and there was 
nothing dishonest in its inception. He was himself shut out from 
office by his unfortunate duke of York’s speech, spoken under the 
influence of “the vintages of France ;” but as a leader of the section, 
upon the support of which the Melbourne ministry depended, and as 
an orator acknowledged to stand in the first rank, and as a man of 
fortune, and one acceptable in society, with the back-ground glow of 
an old literary fame, he had everything to eompensate for exclusion 
from the labours of state, in the highest political consideration and.a 
considerable exercise of power. He now became a regular party man; 
he entirely threw aside the character of a political Ishmael, which had 
never been congenial, but had been forced upon him by his position: 
he spoke with the applause of a great party, and rose upon its 
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stimulating influence into a higher eloquence and ease than -he had 
ever before seemed the possessor of in parliament. He spoke on 
many subjects, but Ireland was still his first thought. In 1835 he 
drew attention to the spread of Orangeism; and shortly after a 
committee of inquiry was appointed, which showed it to be a 
confederacy extending through the army, and presided over by the 
duke of Cumberland, the reversionary heir to the throne. The pro- 
jects of the society at that time were so ambitious, that the House voted 
an address to William IV., praying him to discourage its introduction 
to the army and elsewhere, and the reply declared the king’s determin- 
ation to take measures for the purpose. The society, which was sup- 
posed to have meditated another “ great and glorious revolution,” was 
declared dissolved by the duke of Cumberland. On the introduction 
of the bill for extending Municipal Reform to Ireland, Sheil made a 
fierce address to Sir Robert Peel—the author of an amendment—whom 
he accused of giving Ireland, in emancipation, “a key which would not 
turn in the lock.” He reminded him of the punishment which Ireland 
had inflicted on his ministry, which it had driven out of office, and 
taunted him with a policy of anti-O’Connellism. He had not legislated 
for a people, but against a man. “ Granting him a life as long as Ire- 
land can pray for, and his adversaries can deprecate; will he not be 
survived by the statute-book? Have you made him immortal as well 
as omnipotent? Is your legislation to be built on considerations as 
transitory as the breath with which he speaks; and are structures 
which should last for ages to have no other basis than the miserable 
antipathies with which we are distracted?” It was not often that 
the polished invective in which Sheil excelled was directed against 
Peel or Wellington; Stanley and Lyndhurst were the foes he generally 
aimed at; but he never entered into the lists with the lesser heroes of 
debate. In 1836 he took an important part in the two unsuccessful 
efforts of his party—one to reform Irish municipalities, the other to 
settle the tithe question. In the following session the same questions 


were brought forward, and Sheil made his greatest speech on the first 


mentioned subject. 

In this speech he is said to have produced an effect upon the House 
unequalled since Pitt’s denunciation of Napoleon in 1804. The most 
eloquent passage was a reply to lord Lyndhurst's description of the 
Irish as “aliens in race, in country, and in religion.” He appealed to 
the duke of Wellington to say how Catholic Ireland had fought in the 
peninsula—to Sir Henry Hardinge, who was sitting opposite; and as he 
repeated the word “aliens,” he pronounced it in a tone and with a gesture 
towards lord Lyndhurst, who sat in the gallerv, which had the most 
dramatic effect. A storm of cheers and exclamations made a eonfusion 
quite strange in the English House of Commons, and which lasted for 
several minutes. A large proportion of the members rose to look at 
Sheil and Lyndhurst, that they might see as well as hear. The speaker 
was at length allowed to proceed, and when he concluded with another 
splendid passage, the applause lasted long, bursting out repeatedly as 
it died away, and no one rose to speak for some time, until at last Sir 
Robert Peel, like one laying his hand on a ringing eirele, stopped the 
applause by rising to reply. 
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On the accession of Queen Victoria, a general election took place, 
and Sheil, after a severe contest, was returned for Tipperary by a large 
majority. The obstacle to his taking office was now removed, and lord 


John Russell wrote to lord Melbourne suggesting that his wishes on . 


the subject should be consulted. This was accordingly done; and he 
expressed his preference for a politieal office, as he had so much 
forgotten his law that he would no longer accept legal promotion; he 
wished also that the office should be of a permanent nature, as his in- 
eome was dependent on the life of Mrs Sheil; and he had felt so much 
the misery of poverty in early life, that he could never, he used to say, 
quite get the chill of it out of his bones. It was at first intended that 
he should have the office of clerk to the Ordnance, but a commissioner- 
ship of Greenwich Hospital falling vacant, he preferred this position, 
although it was one of small emolument, on the ground of its per- 
maneney. He was afterwards, with laudable straightforwardness, 
informed by Sir Robert Peel that being held by a political partisan 
actually engaged in the parliamentary arena, he should not consider it 
in this light in the event of his aeceding to office. 

His position as a speaker was now established as second to none but 
lord Stanley, and his speeches were hailed as green spots in the sterile 
desert of parliamentary prosaicism. It was seldom, indeed, that he 
spoke without exciting the pulse of the House; and although the sub- 
stance of his speeches was all carefully prepared, and it was only the 
slight turn and brilliant ripple caused by the influence of the moment 
that were really extempore, no man had ever greater power of putting 
life and enthusiasm into carefully prepared matter. On one occasion, 
when the Jamaica Bill was before the House, he ventured to speak 
without preparation. The disappointment at the want of his ordinary 
brilliance was soon shown by the inattention and consequent buzz 
of conversation which arose about him, and which soon obliged 
him to sit down. A few nights after, he wiped out the recollec- 
tion of this failure by one of his most suceessful speeches. When, 
after a brief retirement from office, lord Melbourne's ministry returned 
10 office, there was a complete redistribution of places, and Mr 
Sheil was made vice-president of the Board of Trade. In both 
instances his acceptance of office exposed him to the taunts and 
insinuations of the democratie press in Ireland. He was stigmatised 
as à * place-hunter,” and looked upon as a man who had sold him- 
self; but nothing could be more unjust than such imputations. His 
place in the government made no alteration in his speeches, votes, or 
private eonversation ; and it was an absurd sacrifice to expect from their 
brilliant advocate that he should participate in their political sulks and 
for ever exclude himself from office. The sneers directed against the 
pettiness of the Greenwich commissionership were not applicable to his 
new position, which, considering that he was born and bred an Irish- 
man, and had, in addition to this birth-sin, neither fortune nor family, was 
an office that by its importance evidenced most extraordinary merits. 
In his new and very altered position Sheil had a large number of appli- 
eations from friends and kindred, or those whom they recommended, 
for the exercise of his influence in the disposal of patronage. He was 
externally a very embodiment of the man-of-the-world; and when he 
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| felt that he could be of real service to the applicant, did his best | 
with sincerity, and eut short professions of gratitude and lengthened  . 
explanations. But when he did not consider there were claims, he was | 
equally short and decided in an opposite sense. This made him many | 
enemies, and caused him to be set down as worldly and selfish, qualities 
which could not be excused in a ci-devant tribune of the people, in | 
whom a gushing and warmly sympathetic manner and nature, hail- | 
fellow with every kindred vagabond not equally favoured by fortune, 
might properly be expected. On one occasion he had an opportunity | 
of returning good for evil, of which he did not avail himself. Sir | 
William MacMahon, uncle of his first wife, who had sternly refused in 
early days to procure an appointment for the voung radical, wanted to 
| retire from the Mastership of the Rolls on a full pension. He appealed 
| to his influential nephew to promote this object, but was repaid in kind. | 
Sheil said that his yielding to the impulses of family affection might be 
called a job... “I do not set up for a purist myself," he said, “ but my 
sense of publie duty, Sir William, must prevent me from having the 
pleasure of complying with your request." Although so much more 
worldly than Christian in this instance, he was never wanting in exer- 
| 














tions to assist men of talent and desert, particularly the members of 
his old profession, literature. 

In Ireland Repeal was lifting a bold and broad front. It eaused more 
disquietude in Liberal than in Conservative counsels. The English 
Tory knew that the people of England eould never consent to it, and 
that it would only tend to convert England to Toryism the louder grew 
the ery across the Channel. He heard it rise, so to speak, with a good 
conscience. The English Liberal, on the other hand, recognised in it a 
eross influence, tending to the division of counsels, the necessary | 
abandonment of supporters by whom the Liberal ministry existed, ora | 
still more important secession of supporters in the larger island. When 
Repeal should be pressed to an issue, it would be necessary to break 
openly with the Repealers, and this meant the loss of power. Sheil, it 
must be remembered, joined the Repeal Association with the candid 
admission that he would only use it as a threat to obtain another object. 
He was perfectly consistent, therefore, in offering a decided opposition 
to it in 1840 when O’Connell began to move on again. He was very 
desirous that Ireland should think more of practical polities than waste 
its energies on what the English Commons, in whom the decision 
rested, would rather die than concede. There was a great struggle 
then being waged over Stanley’s Irish Registration, which tended to 
contract the county constituencies and make them more manageable by 
the landlords, and he grieved to see the great waves of the people fling- 
ing themselves forward upon vast impassable barriers, instead of rising 
up against this mole which was about to be erected against popular in- 
fluence. Butin parliament he still used the agitation, which he regarded 
as an abuse. He said in the debate upon the Registration Bill—* Per- 
severe in that policy¥jy which this measure has been prompted, and 
Ireland will soon be in’a condition more fearful than that which preceded | 
Emancipation. You, will enter again into an encounter with that 
gigantic agitation by which you were before discomfited, and by which 
(for its power is trebled) you will be again overthrown. For all those 
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consequences that will ensue from the excitement which you will have 
wantonly engendered, you will be responsible. You will be responsible 
for the calamities which will gush in abundance so disastrous from the 
sources of bitterness which you have unsealed. If Ireland should be 
arrested in the march of improvement in which she has been under a 
Whig government rapidly advancing—if Ireland should be thrown back 
fifty years—if the value of property should be impaired—if the security 
of property should be shaken—if political animosities should be em- 
bittered—if religious detestation should become more rabid and more 
envenomed— if the mind of Ireland should become one heated mass 
ready to catch fire at a single spark; for all this you will be respon- 
sible." Lord Stanley's Bill was for that year defeated. 

in 1841 several ehanges were made in the ministry, and Sheil 
exchanged the vice-presidency of the Board of Trade for the more con- 
genial office of Judge advocate-general, for which he had a sufficient 
legal knowledge and a superfluity of ability. In point of emolument 
the change was an advantageous one, and it was not an unpleasing 
feature of the change that it brought him into communication with the 
Queen, even though the business of their interviews was generally relating 
to court-martials. He, however, perceived clearly that he was not likely 
to enjoy the change long, as it was obvious that Protection would in 
the first tussle be victorious. His object was to acquire a stronger claim 
for office when his party came Into power again. In the general election 
which ensued, and which wrought such an overthrow for the Liberal 
party, Sheil wisely declined to stand again for the county of Tipperary, 
preferring to be returned for the borough of Dungarvan. The threats 
of disappointed place-hunters, and the ruinous expense of contested 
county elections, which fell upon his wife's estate, were the determining 
cause of his descent from the county to one of its boroughs, The 
expulsion of the government did not take him by surprise; in the 
debates upon Free-trade he took an important part, and although not 
at all likely to be an authority upon such a subject, as an eloquent 
exponent of it, his services to his party were invaluable. Mr. Cobden, 
who was not likely to be carried away by ordinary rhetoric, and who, 
from his great knowledge of the subject, would necessarily regard the 


materials of such an advocate as commonplace, thus describes his 


impression of Shiel's speaking in the Corn-law debates: “ As I listened 


to his thrilling voice, and watched the quivering of his whole frame, it 


was impossible not to believe that he was thoroughly in earnest; it 
was not like any other man I had ever heard making a specch—he 
seemed to me like one possessed.” 

In 1842, Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy, since then an Australian premier, 
was tried for an article in the Belfast Vindicator; and not only was the 
jury compounded of Protestants, with only one safe exception, but 
Chief-justice Pennefather’s speech was considered to amount to a 
violent and unjudicial attack upon the traverser. Sheil took up the 
subject warmly, and was extremely anxious that such a return to the 
old abuses of justice in Ireland should be properly exposed in parlia- 
ment. He was not, however, able to do so, owing to the slackness of 
other Irish members, and the want of sufficient information. Circum- 
stances were soon to bring him again, as a pleader, to appear 
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before the very judge he had been so anxious to put upon his trial The 
Repeal year at last closed with all its wonderful tableaux in Ireland, 
and the O'Connell trial stood for the commencement of 1844. Sheil 
appeared for Mr. John O'Connell, the son of the ** Liberator.” An 
enemy whieh we have not before noticed, but from the attacks of which 
he had long been a sufferer, was the gout, and he was laid up with it 
for some weeks previously to the trial. It was during this confinement 
that he composed his great speech, preparing it with extreme accuracy, 
not on paper but in his head. When the reporters of the English 
press requested him to allow them to transcribe his speech, in anticipa- 
tion of the trial, that a full report of it might appear with the proceed- 
ings, they were surprised to learn that only a few notes and memoranda 
of it existed. Sheil offered, however, to speak his speech for them, 
and actually delivered, with much of his wonted fire and vehemence, the 
whole of that lengthened address, almost identical in language and 
arrangement with that which was heard in court a few days after. The 
speech was written out and transmitted to London, and printed copies 
were in the hands of the reporters when Shiel rose to speak, and they 
read in their slips almost verbatim what he was speaking. We cannot 
give any idea of this speech by quotations; it was a very powerful poli- 
tical address, and as such effective, but the same jury-paeking which he 
had been so strongly desirous of dragging to light on the occasion of 
Duffy's trial made all advocacy perfectly idle. He had shortly after- 
wards an opportunity of commenting on this abuse in the House of 
Commons. The panel was first mutilated and then purged, until the 
residuum of bigotry was arrived at, and this was called trial by jury. 
“The judge in * Rabelais’ held a dice-box, and tlirew alternately for 
plaintiff and defendant; but he did not load the dice.” He commented 
with severity on the names of the witnesses on the back of the indiet- 
ment not being given to the defendant; and on newspaper citations, 
which he was neither proved to have seen or sanctioned, being accepted 
as evidence against him. When we recollect that Sheil's main charge 
against the administration of the law in Ireland was upheld by the 
House of Lords, we must regard his denunciation as perfectly justifiable. 
There was a new Irish topic introduced by the proposal to establish 
unsectarian colleges in Ireland, and this scheme Shiel, consistently with 
the views which he had always enunciated on education, heartily sup- 
ported. It was opposed by the other Roman Catholic members of the 
House, as well as by the high-church representatives of the Church of 
England. O'Connell gave the proposed establishments the nickname 
of “ Godless colleges,” and Mr. Gladstone withdrew from the ministry 
rather than support unreligious education. The position of Shiel was 
peculiar. Though a sincere Roman Catholic, a champion of his faith 
in public and private, and a regular attendant at public worship, he had 
once gone through a stage of scepticism ; and this left him for the rest 
of his life in a somewhat different position to religion from those who 
had always believed blindly. When the education of factory children 
had been before parliament some years previously, and the necessity of 
teaching the State religion in State schools, which would have virtually 
excluded Roman Catholic children, Sheil made an eloquent appeal for 
their not being, on religious grounds, excluded from education. Although 
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in the bill introduced again in 1843 a special exemption was intro- 
duced to relieva Roman Catholics from the obligation to read the 
Scriptures, Shiel srgued against the children of Dissenters being’com- 
pelled to receive expositions of the Bible from Church teachers. He 
was much interested in the Oxford movement, by which the Catholic 
element in the Church was asserted, and often introduced allusions to 
it in his speeches and conversation ; and on ’this occasion expressed his 
sense of the injustice there would be in compelling Dissenters to come 
under the new influence. His arguments always pointed to the solution 
of what is now called unsectarian rather than denominational education. 
He spoke of teaching children the “common truths of Christianity,” 
and was therefore quite consistent in coming forward as the advocate 
of mixed and “ unsectarian” university education. In vindicating his 
consistency, we do not, of course, adopt or pronounce an opinion upon 
his views. Tie establishment of colleges without a religious com- 
plexion he considered did not go far enough. Without disturbing the 
divinity school in the university of Dublin, he was in favour of throwing 
Trinity College completely open, and depriving it of its Church ot 
England character. He would have, preferred doing this to creating 
the provincial colleges. ‘ Your provincial academies,” he said, ** will 
be marked with all the characteristics of mediocrity, which will only 
render the elevation of Trinity College more conspicuous by the 
inferiority with which it will be surrounded. How stunted and 
dwarfed the groves of our new academies when compared with the rieh 
luxuriance of the gardens of Trinity! I had a thousand times rather 
you had applied your £18,000 a year to the establishment of new 
followships and new professorships in the metropolitan and national 
institution.” Sir Robert Peel declared the impossibility of conceding 
more than this bill conceded, and his disappointment that the leading 
Roman Catholic member of the House should have put forward such 
unreasonable demands. 

In 1845 a great affliction threw Sheil back from public life. His son 
fell into a consumption, and the climate of Madeira was recommended 
as affording a chance for the young man's life. Mr. and Mrs. Shiel fol- 
lowed their son, and they took a house near Funchal. Inthat wonderful 
climate, where life is enjoyable even to its last hours, and sets with the 
same clear and sudden dip with which the sun goes down in lands where 
there is no twilight between day and night, the young man's life seemed 
wonderfully sustained. But towards the end of the year the physi- 
cians gave Mr. Sheil no hope of him; it was at length revealed to 
the youth himself, and most painful scenes followed, which for a long 
time made a terrible impression on the father’s mind. For months 
after the event he continued residing in Madeira in deep and gloomy 
seclusion. The news of Peel’s resignation in 1846 roused him for a 
while, and thoughts returned of mingling in political life once more, 
and perhaps losing the spectre in the bustle and cares of office. The 
next mail, however, informed him of the failure of lord John Russell to 
form a cabinet, and he relapsed into his former apathy. Mrs. Sheil at 
length saw the necessity of awaking him from this state, and induced 
him to return to England. Sir Robert Peel was once more in office, 
opposed by Mr. Disraeli and the main body ot his own former sup- 
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porters, and upheld by his own former opponents. Sheil returned to 
find a new Coercion Bill before parliament. He urged upon the 
Liberal party to unite with the Proteetionists in driving the ministry 
from power, and eloquently reviewed the Irish poliey of Sir Robert 
Peel. His speech had an effect on the House which speeches seldom 
have, and which in any other position would have been impossible; it 
had an important influence on the division. Sir Robert Peel was so much 
chagrined that next day he retired from office, and lord Johr Russell 
occupied his place. Sheil expected to return to the post of Judge- 
advocate, whieh he had held for so short a time in lord Melbourne's 
ministry. His friends considered that he had claims to be in the 
cabinet, and urged him to refuse the minor appointment if it should be 
offered him; but he was too well aware of the barrier of prejudice that 
formed an invisible hindrance in the path of those not born to wealth 
or greatness, and too considerate to his party to make this stand they 
wished: As it turned out, the mastership of the Mint, which was one 
of the principal offices of state, and sometimes held bv a member of the 
cabinet, was reserved for him, and he was much gratified at this unsoli- 
cited promotion. The office of chief-secretary for Ireland was shortly 
after vacant, and it was understood that, Sheil might have had it if he 
pleased. He felt, however, that there was no toleration in Ireland for 
a man who had raised himself to eminence without being rich ; and he 
gave an amusing sketch of how all his actions would be criticised by 
the people of Dublin. In the general election of 1849 he again stood 
for Dungarvan, being opposed on Repeal principles by Mr. J. F. 
Maguire, editor of the Cork Examiner, and after a close contest was 
once more returned. He had of late seldom taken part in the debates 
of the House, not being asked to do so, and it was contrary to etiquette 
to speak unasked in the presence of the ministerial chief. He was 


much chagrined at his light being thus hidden; but when the premier 


was informed of the offence, he was frequently called upon to speak. 
The issue of the new florin with the omission of * Defensatrix Fidei, 
Dei gratia,” was made the subject of ridiculous attacks upon the 
Master of the Mint, who, being a Roman Catholic, was aecused of a 
subtle design to overthrow the queen's supremacy, or to imply that the 
nation's religion was Fides. Shiel had no difficulty in repudiating 
sectarian motives. He quoted the precedent of the silver coinage 
struck at Calcutta, and “reminded the House that the title-had been 
conferred by the Pope on Henry VIII. for having written a book in 
defence of transubstantiation. It had come to mean simply head of the 
English Church, a dignity which he trusted the sovereign would never 
cease to enjoy. And with regard to the words Dei gratiá, no one 
could be more prompt than he to acknowledge that a queen adorned by 
so many virtues was a special gift to her people.” 

Sheil’s parliamentary career closed in 1850. He had desired to be 
in the cabinet, but this wish was plainly not to be attained. He saw 
titled mediocrity ride in the ascendant, and he felt about his own neck 
the clog of an unpopular religion. His wife’s health was failing, and 
he desired to exchange his official sinecure for diplomatie employment, 
By the death of Sir George Hamilton, the post of minister at the 
court of Tuscany became vacant, and it was offered to and accepted by 
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Sheil. He had still a prospect of many days before him, although the 
gout, which he had constantly battled with the dangerous virtues of 
eolehieum, had much weakened his frame, still his intellect was as 
active and his speaking as eloquent as at his best. Leigh Hunt, who 
had been his early critic, and later on had owed to him his pension, saw 
him a short time before his departure for Florence, and thus described 
the impression left by their only interview :—“ I then saw before me one 
of the little great men of whom one reads so often in history, and I 
thought how well, in spite of time and the gout, his conversation 
answered to the idea given of'him by his speeches—I mean as to life 
and freshness—for he did not affect anything rhetorical. I little 
thought so much vitality was about to be extinguished, and this in the 
genial South."  Sheil's life at Florence was uneventful; but he took 
the most perfect delight iu the treasures of art with which he was sur- 
rounded, and whieh revived all the springs of poetry in his nature. 
There was an unworthy disposition in the diplomatie body to sneer at 
one not regularly introduced into the profession, and an expectation 
that his deficiency in the punetilio and etiquette of the little 
artificial court would give fine scope for amusement at his expense; 
but this soon proved to be an entire mistake. Sheil was simply himself, 
not an awkward imitation of the regulation ambassador; and his know- 
ledge of French and Italian enabled his wit and geniality to tell in his 
favour. The only transaction of any importance in which he was 
engaged with the Tuscan court was relative to the arrest of an Italian 
nobleman for reading a Protestant version of the Scriptures. Sheil, 
both as the representative of England and as a man radically opposed 
to religious persecution, interfered effectively in Count Guiccardini’s 
behalf. The count called upon his benefactor before leaving Florence 
and had along conversation, in which he found the minister thoroughly 
acquainted with the Scriptures, from which he quoted many passages. 
* He seemed to me,” said the count, “to be deeply impressed with 
sentiments of piety, devotion, and love to God; and when I heard 
that he died only four days after my interview with him, I was much 
pleased that I had known him, and I felt convinced that, through 
the true Christ, he had entered into life eternal.” Mr. Charles Phillips 
relates a most interesting conversation with Shiel, in which he stated 
that he had carefully examined the evidences of religion, and had left 
no infidel book of note unread; the result was his solemm conviction of 
the divine origin and entire truth of the gospel revelation. To such a 
man sudden death, though few would have the confidence in their 
own preparedness to desire it, was after all far preferable. The news 
of the suicide of his son-in-law, Mr. Power of Gurteen, gave a shock to 
his enfeebled system. Mr. Power was a general favourite, a rival of 
the marquis of Waterford in daring horsemanship, and in the full prime 
of his life. We ean remember to have seen in childhood one of his 
reckless feats at Gurteen; and a severe fall received in attempting a 
mad leap, inflicted some injury on the brain, and made him subject to 
excitement from very slight causes. The estate of Gurteen was some- 
what encumbered; and the inconsiderate pressure of a creditor acted 
upon his mind, and made him, obviously under the influence of insanity, 
destroy his own life. Mr. Sheil felt the shock personally, and through 
Il. 2L Ir. 
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his wife. It brought on a sudden attack of gout in its most aggravated 
form, and in one hour after being seized he breathed his last. His 
body was, by his own desire, brought back to Ireland, and was interred 
at Long Orchard. 


THE REV. THEOBALD MATHEW.* 
BORN A.D. 1790.—DIED A.D. 1856. 


FATHER Matuew’s work, in converting to temperance a generation of 
his countrymen, shows what a wonderful effect may be produced by a 
single voice lifted up in the world. Ireland was one of the most drunken 
countries in the world. The gentry had set the example of hard drink- 
ing, and the peasantry at a humble distance, as their means permitted, 
followed the example of their betters. The Roman Catholic clergy, a 
strong-headed class, though not intemperate, set no example of absti- 
nence. Wakes, funerals, * patterns,” and fairs were scenes of universal 
intoxication. Whisky was the wine of the country ; adulteration added 
to its strength; a poor diet, to its potency. The peasants, fed exclu- 
sively upon potatoes and milk, were overpowered by a glass or two of 
the vitriolic liquor, which, acting upon their excitable nature, caused 
furious faction fights. Worse results followed than broken heads; the 
miserable poverty of the country was frightfully exaggerated, and the 
morale of the people lowered. The great apostle of temperance, who 
changed all this, and the effect of whose work still remains in the per- 
manent elevation of the people, converted the majority of the nation to 
total abstinence. He had to deal with the most religious, and other- 
wise moral, people in the world, and this, of course, facilitated his 
mission; but yet the sudden conversion of a drunken to a sober 
country by the eloquence and enthusiasm of a single man, is one of 
the most remarkable facts in the history of morals. True, the people 
were being raised simultaneously by another great voice, and the moral 
resurrection was helped by the political. But when every detraction 
has been made, Father Mathew’s achievemant remains almost a 
miracle. 

Theobald Matthew was the fourth son of James Mathew, a relation 
of Mr. Mathew of Thomastown Castle, afterwards lord Llandaff. 
James was adopted by his rich relation, and became, it may be 
assumed, a sort of unpaid steward to lerd Llandaff; and his son 
Theobald was born at the castle. The boy grew to bea great favourite 
with their patron and his family ; he was a constant companion to the 
lady Elizabeth, and acquired the manners, as he had the blood, and the 
appearance of a perfect little gentleman. It was natural that such a 
child should also be his mother’s pet, and his intense devotion to her, 
which made him prefer her company to the sports and expeditions 
through the woods of his brothers and sisters, acquired for him the 
usual nicknames applied to children who are fond of the society of their 


* This and the following memoir, although of ecclesiastics, properly belong to 
the social and political division of this work. The importance of Father 
Mathew's life was social; of Dr. Doyle's, political. 
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elders. At the same time, he was a great favourite with the other 
children, over whom he had a peculiar influence, which became more 
acknowledged when he was devoted for the priesthood. He was 
extremely good-natured ; and nothing gave him such innocent delight as 
to use his influence with the good mother to give the materials of a 
childish feast, at which, on their return home, he received his rougher 
brothers and his sisters with great hospitality and bland dignity of 
manner. Though grave and studious, he was far from a gloomy boy ; 
on the contrary, he was a cheerful and delightful companion, and his 
face was very beautiful. 

In course of time, the undefined position which he held at Thomas- 
town Castle made James Mathew desire from his patron a large farm 
which was vacant upon the estate. He was made the tenant of it upon 
easy terms, and allowed the additional privilege of pasturing his cattle in 
the wide demesne, which extended over 2000 acres. It was the time 
when, owing to the war, farmers were making their fortunes, and Mr. 
Mathew, it may be supposed, with such advantages, was not slow in 
becoming a prosperous man. A family of twelve children, however, 
was growing up around him, and he was not sorry to accept from his 
rich relative an offer, won by the engaging qualities and high promise 
of Theobald, to place him at a first-rate Roman Catholic school in Kil- 
kenny. From this school he was removed to Maynooth, and after the 
usual course was ordained. The following story is told by Mr. Maguire 
of Father Mathew’s first sermon. 

* He read and explained the gospel of the’day, which proclaims the 
startling announcement that it is more difficult for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven than for a eamel to pass through the eye of a 
needle. His principal auditor of this his first sermon was a village 
magnate and millionaire, Mr. Scully, considered to be one of the richest 
men in Tipperary. This rural Cresus was much struck by the dis- 


course, which was not a little enhanced by the singularly youthful and ` 


interesting appearance of the preacher, who rightly explained that it 
was not the possession of riches which was culpable in the sight of 
God, but the disposition or use made of them. Mr. Scully was a very 
large as well as a very rich man, and meeting the preacher at breakfast, 
he expressed his personal acknowledginent thus—‘ Father Matthew, I 
feel very much obliged to you for trying to squeeze me through the 
eye of a needle. The old gentleman was at that time corpulent 
enough to have blocked up the Camel's Gate of Jerusalem." Mathew's 
voice was harsh, shrill, and weak; but the intense earnestness of his 
manner, and the easy way in which his discourse flowed from the warm 
and pure fountain of his heart, made his sermons most telling with rich 
and poor. Later in life his voice strengthened and deepened with long 
practiee, and the greater confidence he had acquired as a publie speaker. 

Kilkenny, where he had been educated, was the scene of his first 
mission. He attached himself there to the Capuchin order, which was 
the poorest and smallest in Ireland, but which his humility preferred 
on that very account. The chapel of the order, which previously had 
been poorly attended, soon became crowded to its utmost capacity. 
Father Mathew was always a great favourite in the most important 
function of a Catholic priest—that of a confessor and director. Parti- 














cular priests acquire the same sort of reputation that is gained by a 
skilful physician of the body ; and in advising in spiritual matters, and 
those concerns which lie upon their border, and upon which Catholics 
consult their priests, and in healing souls which were sick, none was 
considered more successful. The consequence was an immense increase 
of labour. From five o'elock in the morning until night the young 
friar was often in the confessonal, with only brief intervals for necessary 
food. Surrounded by crowds of penitents waiting for their turn to be 
heard, and closely besieged by this unsavoury crowd, fresh from their 
various occupations, he listened to the monotonous disclosures, and 
gave wise advice, rebukes, and exhortations. 

There was at this time great jealousy entertained by the secular 
clergy of Ireland towards the different orders of monks and friars, 
who were probably more active than the parish priests, and put 
them to shame with their parishioners, besides usurping much of 
their functions, and causing a pecuniary diversion of a still more 
grievous kind. In fact, this feeling rose so high that the inter- 
ference of the Holy See became necessary. Time has since shown 
that the jealousy was unfounded, and that offerings have increased 
instead of diminished where the Regulars have established themselves ; 
but at the time of Father Mathew’s mission in Kilkenny the Capuchins 
were forbidden to celebrate mass at Easter, which is the time of 
offerings. A false complaint was made, that he had infringed this 
rule, and he received in consequence the bishop’s inhibition whilst 
pursuing his daily avocation, and surrounded by a crowd of penitents. 
He bowed at once to this harsh act of authority, and told the people 
to go to their other clergy; but although the charge was easily dis- 
proved, he determined to leave the diocese, where he had been thus 
condemned without a trial. The bishop soon deeply regretted his 
rashness, but nothing would induce Father Mathew to forego the 
removal he had determined on. 

He was transferred to a small chapel in Cork, in which he became 
the assistant of Father Donovan. The latter had narrowly escaped the 
guillotine during the Reign of Terror, having been actually brought out 
to execution, and seen several of the same tumbril-loads beheaded, and 
only at the last moment been rescued by an Irish officer, who rode 
forward, prompted perhaps by some instinctive recognition of a fellow- 
countryman, and asked if there were any Irish amongst the condemned. 
Father Donovan shouted, with an accent in which there was no mis- 
taking the county of Cork, that there were seven of them. They were 
ordered to stand aside, and by the intercession of the officer released 
from their perilous position. Father Donovan was now a man advanced 
in years, and of rather a harsh and passionate disposition; but the 
gentle goodness of Father Mathew, who shared the cockloft in which 
the friars lived over their chapel, soon mastered his bad temper, and 
they became the most attached of friends. The elder priest had devoted 
himself to consoling the last moments of men in that terrible position 
from which he himself had been so wonderfully rescued. The Draco- 
nian code was still in force, and executions were of frequent occurrence, 
and followed so rapidly on the sentence, that the priest did not usually 
leave the convict for the day and night that intervened. Father 
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Donovan, besides devoting himself to such trying consolations, was in 
the habit of gratifying the intense desire of the dying men to appear 
in a clean shirt, in order to “die decently,” as they expressed it, and 
the priest was often in consequence reduced to his last shirt. We are 
led to suppose that the Friary chapel was in a neglected condition, and 
but little frequented in the sole charge of this good but eccentrie 
priest. A great change came over everything connected with it soon 
after the arrival of “ your young apostle,” as Father Donovan's friends 
termed his assistant. The beautiful sou] spread beauty around it; the 
altar assumed all the splendour that Catholies, who look upon it as 
God's throne, desire to invest it with. Neatness and pious care were 
visible in all the interior of the chapel; and in course of time the 
eockloft, where the friars lived, was restored to its original use as an 
organ loft. Shortly after Father Mathew's arrival, his chief returned 
home one day with an ecstatic air, and declared that the wish of his 
heart was at length gratified, and that he had secured an organ which 
there was no trouble in playing, as it was only necessary to turn a 
handle and the instrument played of itself the Adeste Fideles and the 
Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn in the most beautiful way, and those sacred 
pieces might be introduced with great effect in the mass. Sunday came, 
and the two pieces mentioned delighted every one in the simple con- 
gregation; but unfortunately the third tune was in startling contrast 
with the other two; at a most solemn moment the lively strains of 
* Moll in the Wad " filled the chapel with ineongruous sound and the 
simple priest with horror. In 1820 Father Donovan died, and his 
young assistant was then able to carry out his own views more com- 
pletely. It was during the deep impression which succeeded his com- 
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panion’s death that he one evening fancied himself to have been 
audibly tempted by the devil. Though fond of giving parties to his 
friends, and ready to drink with them himself, and to pass the decanter 
freely, he was always strictly temperate, and never sought the nepenthe 

of his woes in the bottle. As he sat gloomily over the fire, a still voice 
said to him, * Father Mathew, that cognac in the eupboard is delicious. 
You have not tasted it. Why don’t you try it?” The idea suggested 
having possession of his mind, and the supernatural character of the 
whisper not for the. moment occurring to him, he replied audibly, “'Tea 

is much better.” ‘But you did not taste the cognac ; it is delicious— 
only try it,” replied the voice. ‘No; tea is much better," sturdily 
asserted the Father; and then, becoming aware that he was holding a 
dialogue with some invisible interlocutor, he sprang up in alarm, and | 
almost ran to the house of Dean Collins, to whom he stated what had | 
oeeurred. The parish priest confirmed his opinion that it was a temp- 
tation of Satan, and next day the cognac was given away to a friend. 
This was a sort of shadow of the future. 

Father Mathew became known as a preacher. His heart was the 
book from which he read his sermons. His Passion discourses were 
almost as realising of the great event of time as a wonderful dramatic | 
representation. He seemed to stand with those at the foot of the 
eross; he was terribly affected himself, and cries and sobs broke from 
his audience as he described the sufferings of which he seemed to be a 
witness. In preaching for charities he was wonderfully successful. On 
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one occasion, like the celebrated Dean Kirwan, preaching for the | 
orphans, he burst into tears as he pleaded for a Magdalen society, and | 
described, with Irish pathos, the fall of a young girl to whom he had | 
| been a father in religion, and the result was similar to that great col- 
| lection at St. Peter's in Dublin. In the confessional, also, the young 
Capuchin became a well-known director of souls; he was sought by 
men coming from great distances; and in Cork the vily lamp-lighters, 
the sailors, and the carmen crowded about his confessional. He took 
the deepest interest in the young; he could scarcely restrain his 
emotion in administering to them their first communion ; and he took 
the greatest pains to keep them out of evil. For this purpose he estab- | 
lished a literary society for youths, and aequired the influence over 
them which a loving heart and a genial manner never fail to attain. He 
| frequently took them out with him on expeditions into the country ; 
and was fond of giving entertainments to his boys, of whom a large 
| number were attached to his chapel, and assisted in the services. The 
boys of the Josephian Society, asit was called, worked amongst the poor, 
as they grew up, distributing relief, and reading and praying with the 
sick, and teaching the catechism. With the assistance of a number of 
good ladies, he established a school for girls, in which about five hundred 
were taught needlework and the elements of education. Another work 
of his in Cork was the establishment of a Catholic cemetery, formed on 
the old Botanical Gardens. The difficulty which was made to the 
Roman Catholie clergy performing their service in the Church of Eng- 
land burial-grounds suggested to the peace-loving mind of Father 
Mathew that the best way to avoid discord was to have a cemetery of 
their own. In the midst of the beautiful grounds he reared a great 
^ cross, overshadowed by a real cedar of Lebanon, and under this shadow 
the founder himself is buried. One of the earliest monuments erected 
in this cemetery was one to his brother Robert. He was a boy of the 
greatest promise, and resided with Father Mathew, who had the most 
intense affection for him; but at the age of sixteen he had such a thirst 
for adventure, that his brother thought it best to let him have his way, 
| and he accompanied his brother Charles on a voyage from which he 
never returned, being carried off by sunstroke in the Bight of Benin. 
For a long time Father Mathew continued in a state of heart-broken 
grief, in which only the strong arm of religion prevented him from 
sinking. 
It is obvious that the offerings which he received at his chapel must 
have been very considerable to enable him to incur such heavy ex- 
penses as the schools and cemetery involved. He was also most muni- 
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ficent in his charity, often giving anonymous help; and he was most 
kind to young priests, and in many instances his liberality enabled 
promising young men to enter the priesthood, and many valuable 
| recruits were thus obtained for his own order. When fever and 
| cholera visited Cork, all his means were at the disposal of the sick poor, 
to whom he also gave his personal attendance day and night. In the 
terrible visitation of Asiatic cholera, he spent, by his own choice, the 
_ hours from midnight to six o'clock in the morning in the temporary 
| hospital, not only ministering to the patients, but keeping an Argus 
eye upon the nurses and attendants. One night, on returning to the 
| 
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ward of a man to whom he had just administered the last rites, he 
found the bed empty, and was told that the patient was dead already, 
and had been taken away to the dead house. Not believing that the 
change could have passed so suddenly, he hastened to the dreadful 
scene, where the half-intoxicated attendants were wrapping the corpses 
ìn tarred sheets, and thrusting them into their coffins. Father Mathew 
insisted on the young man’s being uncovered, and great was his 
emotion and joy when he found that his heart still beat, and that he 
had saved him from being buried alive. In a few days the patient was 
well, and thanked the priest for his life. In such good works many 
vears of ministerial life passed, and Father Mathew had reached his 
forty-seventh year before entering upon the work which has made 
him famous as “the Apostle of Temperance.” The cause had already 
been advocated for a considerable time in Cork by a Church of Eng- 
land clergyman, a Unitarian, and a Quaker. It was not likely that 
such heterogeneous allies would make much way with the Roman Catho- 
lies of Cork, and their success had indeed been very limited. William 
Martin the Quaker was always entreating Father Mathew to come to 
their assistance. ‘‘Oh, Theobald Mathew, if thou would but take the 
cause in hand !— Thou could do such good to these poor creatures!” 
Such appeals were made to a tender conscience, in which no voice that 
he believed might be divine was ever unheeded or silenced. Asan 
instance of this, one morning, after several hours of labour, he was 
leaving the chapel for breakfast, when four sailors came to make their 
confessions. The priest was tired and hungry, and told them that the 
hour was passed, and that he could not hear them. As they went 
away, a poor woman plucked him by the sleeve, saying, “They may 
never come again." Father Mathew ran after them, and heard their 
confessions; and he afterwards thanked the poor woman, “through 
whom,” he said, “the Holy Ghost had spoken to him.” The entreaty 
of William Martin the Quaker now seemed to be this voice to him, and 
long and deeply did he ponder it in his mind, and seck for guidance 
by prayer. . There was much Roman Catholic prejudice to be divested 
from his own mind, mueh of the same to be encountered in others ; 
and while he had much doubt as to the propriety of his, as an eccle- 
siastic, giving himself over to the advocacy of a single morality, he had 
still graver difficulties in making up his mind to co-operate with men 
whom he regarded as teachers of error on a platform consisting of only 
one plank. He had also many doubts whether it eould be right to 
preach the entire giving up of what God had bestowed upon man, and 
even in a marked way sanctioned the use of. Was he to preach against 
the moderate use made of wine and spirits by all those whom he 
respected and loved? Was he to assail the great brewing interests, 
and the publieans, who were his friends and supporters? Even his 
own family would be injured by his success. Was not the sovereignty 
of strong drink too great to make more than the feeblest impression 
upon it? And if so, failing in the task, he would only have destroyed 
his influence for good in its legitimate province; and, besides, given up 
the great object of his life, which was to build a church to God. At 
last, however, his doubts cleared up; the way lay before him, not quite 
plain, but sufficiently so to determine him to ener it. A meeting was 
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called together in his school-room, at which he took the chair, and when 
lie had made a short speech, in which, to the great delight of the veteran 
teetotallers present, he declared his adherence to the cause, he advanced 
to the table, and crying out, “ Here goes, in the name of God!" signed the 
pledge. ‘The effect of their own most popular priest taking it up and 
forming a society of his own, immediately drew the attention of the 
Roman Catholic populace, who would have nothing to do with it while 
it was a Protestant movement. The meeting became so large, that the 
loft was no longer considered safe, and a friend of Father Mathew's 
procured him the use of the Horse Bazaar, a large covered space capable 
of holding 4000 people, where for many years the meetings were held, 
and hundreds of thousands of converts were made to temperance. In 
three months from the day that Father Mathew signed, 25,000 names 
were enrolled; in nine months, the number swelled to 156,000, and as 
the movement grew its increase became still more rapid. Cork became 
a place of pilgrimage, to which thousands came, many of them on foot 
from distant counties, to see Father Mathew, to be counselled and ad- 
vised, and to take the pledge under him. He never allowed one of 
those weary pilgrims to leave his door before they had partaken of 
food, and, if necessary, been supplied with the nieans to regain their 
homes. These spread abroad the fame of Father Mathew, and the move- 
ment which he headed: but the expense was very heavy, and soon in- 
volved him in debt to the amount of £1500. The amount of misery 
and squalor that floated up about him soon made him as firm in the 
faith of temperance as William Martin himself, who was delighted to be 
called “the Grandfather of Temperance.” Scores besieged his door 
every evening, particularly Saturday and Monday, to have the pledge 
administered, many smelling strongly of whisky. Often a mother or 
wife would bring an unwilling son or husband in this condition, and 
just as the captive was effecting his escape, Father Mathew would come 
upon the scene, and lay hold of him with a cordial greeting, as if he 
had come of his own accord, * Welcome! welcome! my dear! Delighted to 
see you. Glad you are come to me. Youare doing a good day's work 
for yourself and your family. You will have God’s blessing on your head. 
Poverty is no crime, my dear child; it is sin alone that lowers us in the 
eyes of God. Kneel down, my dear, and repeat the words of the pledge 
after me, and then I will mark you with the sign of the cross, and pray 
God to keep you from temptation.” With these words, and with the 
pressure of a hand, the magnetic power of love, the man would be pushed 
down upon his knees and take the pledge. The effects of this great 
inovement soon became openly apparent : order and quiet reigned in the 
streets ; dissipated and haggard-looking faces became rare; greater com- 
fort prevailed amongst the artisans, and their children were more regular 
and elean at school. Crime also was sensibly diminished, and the 
police court almost deserted. Employers bore testimony to the better 
attendance and work of their people. Temperance rooms were estab- 
lished, in which the working elasses were able to meet, with the com- 
forts of a bright fire, a newspaper or friendly discussion, without the 
accompaniment of intoxieating drink. Four years after the inaugura- 
tion of the movement, Father Mathew thus spoke of its origin and 
progress :— 
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“This great temperance movement which we witness was not lightly 
thought of by me; it was not the result of a sudden excitement; it 


. was not the impulse of a moment that induced me to undertake the 


share I have had in it. I pondered long upon it: I examined it care- 
fully; I had long reflected on the degradation to which my country 
was reduced—a country, I will say, second to none in the universe for 
every element that constitutes a nation’s greatness, with a people whose 
generous nature is the world’s admiration. I mourned in secret over 
the miseries of this country ; I endeavoured to find out the cause of 
these miseries, and, if that were possible, to apply a remedy. I saw 
that these miseries were chiefly owing to the crimes of the people, and 
that those crimes again had their origin in the use that was made of 
intoxicating drinks. J discovered that if the cause were removed, the 
effects would cease; and with my hope in the God of universal bene- 
volence and charity, reposing my hopes in the Omnipotent, 1 began 
this mission in Cork, with the cordial assistance afforded me by people 
widely differing in creed, and particularly by members of the Society 
of Friends in that city. Four years have passed away since the grain 
of mustard seed was sown; many perils were encountered; many 
objections had to be met; misrepresentation had to be combated; op- 
position had to be faced. I went on, notwithstanding all. The grain 
of mustard seed grew by degrees into that mighty and majestic tree 
which has overshadowed the land, and under whose peaceful and pro- 
tecting branches we are met this evening." 

In December 1839, Father Mathew went on a mission to Limerick, on 
the invitation of the bishop, Dr. Ryan. The news of his visit spread 
far and wide through the surrounding country, and almost the whole 
male population for a long distance round, besides multitudes from still 
farther away, erowded into the streets of Limerick, which soon became 
choked with the innumerable concourse. No conjecture could be 
made of the number who came to meet the missionary, but some idea 
may be formed of it from the fact, that in the three or four days of his 
sojourn he took the pledge from 150,000 people. To provide for the 
wants of the multitude surpassed the resources of the large and pros- 
perous city, and provisions went up to famine prices. All the public 
rooms were thrown open to shelter the people at night. Mr. Maguire 
says,— Father Mathew’s reception was such an ovation as few men 
ever received ; indeed, still fewer had ever excited in a people the same 
blended feeling of love, reverence, and enthusiasm. Though with a 
serious and solemn purpose in their minds, the people rushed towards 
him as if possessed by a frenzy. They struggled and fought their way 
through living masses, through every obstacle, until they found them- 
selves in his presence, at his feet, listening to his voice, receiving his 
blessing, repeating after him the words which emancipated them, as 
they felt, from sin, sorrow, and temptation.” The next visit was to 
Waterford, which was the first city to invite him by its Roman Catholie 
bishop. Many of the people of Waterford had actually made their way 
to Cork to take the pledge, and some gentlemen had proposed to raise 
a subscription to send those who wished to go on ears. Dr. Foran very 
sensibly thought the best way was to bring Mahomet to the mountain. 
The invitation was willingly accepted, and tho same scene was repeated 
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in Waterford. In a few days 80,000 people had taken the pledge in 
Waterford. 

This tremendous erusade in which he had embarked by no means 
made Father Mathew forsake his priestly functions. He returned to 
Cork at Christmas, and spent some time looking after his flock and 
strengthening the temperance organisation in Cork, and then went out 
again on a three months’ mission. An eye-witness relates the strange 
impression produced upon him by Father Mathew, when he attended 
the great meeting at Parsonstown. It was necessary to draw up in 
front of the chapel a large force of police, infantry, and cavalry, to 
keep off the immense multitude that stretched far away as the eye could 
see, fluctuating with the various impulses of their excitement :— 
« Within the vicarial residence, and in strong contrast to the stirring 
scene without, sat the mild, unassuming, but extraordinary man, round 
whom had collected this display of martial pomp and numerical force. 
He seemed perfectly unconscious of the excitement he had produced, 
and spoke and acted as if he regarded himself as the least remarkable 
man of the age.” When Father Mathew was known to be in any 
town or country place, the people threw aside their employments—the 
plough was left in the furrow, and men, and women, and children 
rushed forward, breathless and fatigued, to take the pledge. ‘ Stand- 
ing on a stone seat under a venerable ash tree—now more venerable 
than ever,” says a Roman Catholic clergyman who had asked him to 
spend the day, “he received in this small town, without any previous 
notice having been given, 7000 or 8000 souls.” In March 1840, the 
Apostle of Temperance was ardently weleomed by the Roman arch- 
bishop, by whom he had been ordained, thirty-six years before. It 
had commonly gone abroad, from the habit that is so strong in Ireland 
of exaggerating, that the happy effects which were predicted to those in 
ill-health, who should become total abstainers, were miraculous cures 
which he had the power of working. In consequence, there were 
brought to him great numbers of sick and infirm to whom he could 
not deny his blessing, although he repeatedly declared in public that he 
had no power to work miracles. The charge of being an impostor—a 
worker of false miracles—was one of those many charges brought 
against him from time to time, and from which his proud and sensitive 
nature suffered much sharp pain. Accusations that he made enormous 
sums of money, to enrich himself and his family, by the sale of cards 
and medals; that he encouraged licentiousness and profanity by his 
temperance soirees and institutions, and many other imputations, pro- 
bably originated in the trade which his success necessarily injured. It 
was honourable, however, to the publicans, distillers, and brewers of 
Ireland, that, in general, they not only abstained from injuring or oppos- 
ing the cause, but even subscribed largely and supported it warmly. 
Very different, indeed, was their conduct from that of the London 
publieans, who, when Father Mathew visited England, continuing the 
mission to his countrymen outside their country, organised mobs to 
interrupt his meetings, and even made gratuitous distributions of drink 
to thejeering crowd. There was not the restraining influence of religion 
in England. 


Father Mathew always rejoieed more in gaining a priest or student 
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than in many lay converts, because he knew that with the pastor, so 
great is his power over the people, he was gaining his whole parish. He 
therefore determined to pay a visit to Maynooth College, and was re- 
ceived in that important school of Roman Catholic divinity with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm and veneration. In that hall, where he addressed 
the students, he stood at the fountain-head of the moral and spiritual 
future of millions. We must make a brief extract from the testimony 
of one who was present:—“I had the good fortune to be present 
in the great hall of the college when the professors and students 
knelt down with edifying humility under the inspiring eloquence 
of an humble priest. The scene was majestically grand; it threw 
back the mind upon itself; it drew forth in full light all that is 
high and all that is amiable in the Irish heart; and toa day dreamer, 
like myself, recalled in tender recollection the memory of other times, 
and looked for a while like their revival. On an elevated bench which 
extends along one side of the quadrangular room, stood the Apostle 
of Temperance, ‘reasoning of justice, and temperance, and judgment 
to come.’ . . . . The words of wisdom which he uttered were 
followed by deep emotion—they won the heart and subdued the 
judgment. No pen can describe, and none but an eye-witness can con- 
ceive, the stirring effect produced on a thoughtful spectator by the 
appeal of Theobald Mathew—the conflicting emotions of joy and 
astonishment in his audience, and the thunders of involuntary applause 
that greeted each new accession of converts as they moved deliberately 
forward in successive files, and with eager emulation, to the arena of 
virtue and heroic self-denial.” The converts among the people of 
Maynooth numbered 35,000: and within the college 8 professors and 
200 students registered promises in heaven of perpetual abstinence. 
During the same year he paid a visit to Carlow, and was invited to the 
college, where almost the whole body of students joined his society. 
Never since the eloquence of Dr. Doyle astonished the company 
gathered to hear the first address of the odd-looking professor had such 
a sensation been created within those quiet college walls. A number 
of the ecclesiastical students were publicly received in the cathedral, 
in presence of an immense congregation, and took the pledge before 
the high altar. On this occasion great numbers of sick and crippled 
people were brought to receive a benediction, which was believed to 
effect the miraculous cures already referred to. An eye-witness says, 
that although Father Matthew disclaimed all such power, there were 
many extraordinary cures wrought, at all events for the moment, by 
the power of faith or imagination :—“ In many instances, by a sort of 
preternatural effort, cripples were seen casting away their staves and 
crutches, as no longer needful; whilst they walked erect or nearly so, 
to the great astonishment of all present, Protestant as well as Catholics. 
In those instances pious ejaculations resounded through the cathedral, 
both from the afflicted patients themselves, and from the crowds that 
flocked around them, within and without the sacred building. For 
any restoration of this kind, Father Matthew invariably requested the 
people to give all praise and glory to God, under whom he was an un- 
worthy instrument, permitted to exercise the duties of the holy ministry, 
and to effect only what he believed to be a great social reformation.” Our 
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own opinion is, that in a country where the religious charity of the 
people created an enormous supply of impostors in the way of cripples, 
there may have been some of those that threw away their crutches 
whose recovery was as much a humbug as their lameness. The diff- 
culty which Father Mathew experienced in the different places which 
he visited was not to make converts, but to stop making them. On 
this occasion, having remained with the people to the last moment in 
the cathedral, after several days of superhuman labour, the hour came 
for his departure by the mail eoach; leaving off his vestments, he 
crossed the park at a run, but as he went was obliged to keep 
administering the pledge to a crowd that ran with him; and when they 
arrived at the place where the coach was impatiently waiting, the 
vehiele was imbedded in a dense mob, from which it had to be rescued 
by the driver, as a huntsman saves the trophy of the chase. The mail 
was once delayed for five hours on the road, while the pledge was 
being administered to a multitude in which the coach was firmly wedged. 
A striking testimony was borne by the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
about this time to the effects of the temperance mission. Lord 
Ebrington said:—** To the benefit which the temperance pledge has 
conferred upon Ireland, in the improved habits of the people, and the 
diminution of outrage, his excellency bears a willing and grateful 
testimony." When this official testimony of approval was attacked in 
the House of Lords by a bigoted Irish peer, several other high testi- 
monies were borne by other peers well acquainted with Ireland. The 
earl of Devon observed, that the change had been effected **by 
perfectly legitimate means and legitimate exertions, and was as little 
connected with fanaticism, with party, or with appeals to religious 
feelings of a peculiar character, as could be imagined." The statisties 
of erime in Ireland afforded conclusive evidence of the good effects of 
Father Mathew's mission, and at the same time demonstrated how 
large a proportion of erime is eaused by drunkenness; the diminution 
would of course appear most in unpremeditated erimes. The number 
of homicides, for instance, fell from 247 in 1839 to 105 in 1841. 
Assaults on the police diminished by one-third. The decrease in other 
kinds of erime showed that the people had become more orderly and 
law-abiding: for instance, the offence of ‘rescuing prisoners," which 
was represented in 1837 by 34, had no return in 1841. Robberies 
diminished in the same interval from 725 to 257. The total number 
of offences of various kinds committed in 1839 was 12,049, and it 
gradually decreased year by year until 1845, when it had fallen to 
7101. This is quite sufficient to show the enormous social reformation 
that Father Mathew had effected in Ireland. How infinitely grander 
and more conducive to the happiness and progress of the nation was 
the life of this humble friar than that of the greatest political agitator 
or reformer! External laws ean never work such a reformation as man 
may work in himself. The ingenuity of legislators is in vain to check 
crime or to improve society, while such a large proportion of it spends 
much of its leisure in artificial madness or imbecility. Of course, no 
statistics can measure the improvement in the condition of the people, 
the greater comfort, and the better food and clothes, and the increase 
of self-respect and of happiness in the mutual relations of families and 
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of neighbours. We may quote, as a ecmplete description of the change, 
by a contemporary, the eloquent words of Dr Channing :— 

“A few years ago had we been called to name the country of all 
others most degraded, beggared, and hopelessly crushed by intemper- 
ance, we should have selected Ireland. There men and women, old 
and young, vere alike swept away by what seemed the irresistible 
torrent. Childhood was baptised into drunkenness; and now, in the 
space of two or three years, this vice of ages has been almost rooted 
out. In the moral point of view the Ireland of the past is banished— 
a new Ireland has started into life; 5,000,000 of her inhabitants have 
taken the pledge of total abstinence; and instances of violating the 
pledge are very, very rare. The great national anniversaries, on which 
the whole labouring population used to be dissolved in excesses, are 
now given to innocent pleasures. The excise on ardent spirits has 
now diminished nearly a million sterling. History records no revolu- 
tion like this: it is the grand event of the present day. Father 
Mathew, the leader in this moral revolution, ranks far above the 
heroes and statesmen of the times. However, as Protestants, we may 
question the claims of departed saints, here is a living minister, if he 
may be judged from one work, who deserves to be canonised, and whose 
name should be placed in the calendar not far below apostles. And 
is this an age in which to be sceptical as to radical changes in society, 
as to the recovery of the mass of men from brutal ignorance and still 
more brutal vice ? " 

We must say, while entirely agreeing with this high estimate of the 
man, and differing from his Church, that the ineredible success of the 
temperance cause was quite as much a triumph of the Roman Catholic 
Church as a triumph of the instrument by whom it was brought about; 
and we do not think it affords any analogy for Protestant countries, 
where the ardour of faith, which renders a people malleable in the hands 
of a divinely eommissioned reformer, is entirely wanting. In measur- 
ing the success of Father Mathew by statistics, it must be remembered 
that some deduction is due to another cause. It is well known that in 
times of great political excitement and agitation there isa great diminu- 
tion of ordinary crime. O’Connell’s agitation deserves, therefore, if 
an unintentional result deserves any, some of the praise for the im- 
proved statistics. From this other leaven Father Mathew desired to 
keep his own entirely distinct; but O’Connell and he were leavening 
the same lump, and it was impossible to dissociate their influence. The 
Apostle of temperance had none of the narrowness of the fanatic, and 
was perfectly conversant with politics, while he studiously endeavoured 
to keep clear of them. It was with no little annoyance, therefore, that 
he learned the intention of O’Connell, who was then. lord Mayor of 
Dublin, to join in one of his great Easter-Monday processions. The 
people, however, were delighted to see side by side their two idols, and 
it was impossible in any way to escape from the embarrassment. 
O’Connell attended, and bestowed on his fellow-worker for Ireland’s 
welfare the most unbounded adulation, in which he was nearly as great an 
adept as in the reverse. On this, as on other occasions, Father Mathew, 
whose lavish generosity was a remarkable feature in his character, dis- 
tributed money freely amongst those who had come from great distances 
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to join in the procession, and, with native recklessness, had made no provi- 
sion for food or for returning home. ‘This was only one of many occa- 
sions which drew heavily on his resources. Was a monster tea given in 
his honour—he had to pay a couple of hundred pounds in the shape of un- 
paid balance for the compliment thus offered him. Was a friend's carriage 
seized as he was driving in his company—he paid the debt. Did he 
make an important convert—he flung a silver medal round his neck. 
Such extravagance would have exhausted the exchequer of an Indian 
prince. His temperance bands, also, which were established in every part 
of Ireland, were a great source of expense to him. They delighted the 
people, however, and provided an innocent counter stimulant, and there- 
fore they delighted the simple beaming friar, who would have spent his 
last shilling to secure their success. ‘Tracts, placards, handbills, hotel- 
bills, formed also large items of expenditure. Jt was generally sup- 
posed that this extravagance was supported by the enormous sale of 
medals and cards; a calculation was made that he must have sold them 
to the value of £200,000; this estimate being based on the wildly false 
assumption, that every convert bought them; the fact being that scarcely 
one in ten possessed, and not one in twenty purchased either. In the 
full tide of his success, and the angelic happiness which it must have given 
him to see such extraordinary blessings bestowed through his ministry 
on the country, he had the terrible secret cares of debt; as he himself 
expressed it, his “ heart was eaten up by care and solicitude of every 
kind." The secret at last was revealed ; a bailiff one day knelt among 
the crowd that asked his blessing, and showed him a writ upon his 
knees. It was well for him that Father Mathew did not betray him, or 
he would probably have been torn to pieces on the spot. A meeting 
was immediately held in Cork, to consider how to relieve him of his 
liabilities. In four years, printing alone had cost £3000; and with a 
great staff of assistants to keep up, it is only wonderful how his extrava- 
gance did not involve him more hopelessly. We may mention, in passing, 
that one heavy item of expenditure was avoided— Purcell the great 
stage coach-owner of Ireland, and Bianconi the proprietor of the long 
outside cars with which travellers on Irish roads are familiar, made him 
free of all their conveyances. The honourable nature of his debts was 
made perfectly clear by investigation, and by a grand impulse of public 
sympathy from every part of the country, Father Mathew’s liabilities were 
for that time entirely cleared off. A short time previously he had re- 
ceived pressing invitations from England and Scotland. The invitation 
to the latter, he was obliged for a time to defer; but he made a most 
successful tour through Lancashire and Yorkshire, and, generally speak- 
ing, was enthusiastically received. In Norwich, the bishop took the 
chair at a public meeting, and while noticing the variance of their 
creeds, and recalling the doubts that he had: once entertained, and the 
evil that he had formerly spoken of Father Mathew, he entirely retracted 
all, and bore the heartiest testimony to his long and splendid career of 
philanthropy. Considerable opposition was organized by the publicans 
in London; some of the meetings were successfully interrupted: at 
some, the Irish drubbed the English roughs; but the work, notwith- 
standing these annoyances, achieved what it aimed at, the conversion 
of the London Irish. At one of those meetings in the low neighbour- 
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hood of Golden Lane, St. Luke’s, where a flourishing Temperance Society 
has its home to the present hour, and one of those temperance bands, 
in which Father Mathew delighted, still makes the locality harmonious 
with the music of fife and drum, he observed among the crowd of Irish 


labourers that knelt around him, the future Duke of Norfolk, then lord ` 


Arundel and Surrey. Fearing that he might be acting on a momentary 
generous impulse, Father Mathew spoke to him privately, and to his 
questioning, the peer replied with tears, that he had received the sacra- 
ment that morning from the Father himself, with the resolution to take 
the pledge. The Temperance missionary was entertained not only by 
the Roman Catholic, but by the Anglican nobility; he essayed to con- 
vert the Duke of Wellington, and invested lord Brougham with a 
temperance medal, though he refused to take the pledge. Lord Brougham 
said he would bring it to the House, and put it on a certain old peer, 
who was generally the worse for liquor. He was as good as his word, 
and told his friend that it was a present from Father Mathew. 
“Then I tell you what it is Brougham, by ! I will keep sober 
this night ;" and so he did to the surprise of every body. The result 
of this English mission was an addition to the temperance ranks of 
600,000 converts. It was commemorated by a tower, which an enthu- 
siastic disciple built on the banks of the Lee, and which forms a pictur- 
esque feature in the scenery of that beautiful river. A more serviceable 
tribute to the conqueror on his return home was that which we have 
already noticed, a subscription to clear off his debts. It was the provi- 
dence of God that raised up Father Mathew to make the people more 
fit in soul and body for the terrible potato blight, which would have been 
so much more destructive in the previous condition of Ireland. As it was, 
the unhappy people employed on the public works often, in their despera- 
tion, spent on drink the small dole granted for their support: and 
Father Mathew bitterly complained of the public-houses frequently 
opened in connection with the works, and in which the pay-clerks had 
their offices, and often a pecuniary interest. His remonstrance, addressed 
to Mr. Trevelyan, was at once attended to. He was, in that dark hour, 
all that one would expect: but fortunately the people had so many 
saviours, that in this noble work it was difficult to be conspicuous. It 
was not to be thought, that when the streets of Cork were filled with 
people dying of famine, Father Mathew would withhold his last shilling. 
He involved himself in new difficulties to relieve them, as did many of 
the gentry of Ireland, between whom and the peasantry, living in cabins, 
there had been but little sympathy. The profuse liberality to which he 
had more and more given way was probably the cause of a deep disappoint- 
ment which befell him at this time. The Roman Catholic see of Cork 
became vacant, and by the suffrages of his brother priests he was 
named to the Pope as dignissimus. ‘The recommendation of the diocese 
was generally adopted at Rome, and neither Father Mathew nor his 
friends, from whom he received the most joyous and enthusiastic con- 
gratulations, had any doubt of the result. But the decision was 
generally influenced by the advice of the Archbishop and his suffragans ; 
and this was not likely, much as all men admired and loved Father 
Mathew, to be given in his favour. His weakness was too well known. 
While a most admirable administrator of charities, and the most practical 
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man on a relief committee, he was never able to keep his own finances 
in order, and had he been appointed to the bishopric, his extravaganee 
would, no doubt, have been on a greater scale than ever. He was already 
in debt, after having had his debts so lately discharged, and he was never 
out of debt to the end of hislife. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
another priest was preferred; but this decision, although he did not shew 
disappointment outwardly, must have destroyed many a splendid dream 
of what he would accomplish as a powerful bishop, who had already 
worked sueh wonders as a humble friar. Nothing, however, did the 
disappointment daunt him ; he was not to be mitred in this world, but he 
seemed to become more intense in his exertions, as 1f he had been assisted 
by the failure to realise a nobler aim. ‘Ah, he was a man!” was the 
phrase of those who saw him work amongthe famine-stricken poor, lavish- 
ing a wealth of love, putting forth superhuman energy, and exhorting 
his disciples to stand fast to temperance in the temptation of their 
sufferings. Many great and influential persons had their attention much 
direeted to Ireland atthat time, and were struck with admiration of Father 
Mathew's merits, and sympathised with his embarrassments. Some of 
his friends proposed to buy him an annuity ; but several members of 
the government being interested, a pension of £300 a year was con- 
ferred upon him by the Queen. Two years after, when he was on 
a visit to America, some expressions were attributed to him not very 
becoming in one who had received this state recognition of his 
achievements as a moral reformer. The truth was, however, that the 
disloyal words were put into his mouth by an Irish reporter. We have 
already said that Father Mathew took no outward part in politics; but 
he was at heart thoroughly attached to the empire. Some of his best 
friends were English; for instance, Mr. Rathbone, the great Liverpool 
merchant, and his family, were among his most valued friends. The 
mines of love which he possessed in Ireland were soon to have 
their wealth exposed by the first blow of severe illness he had as yet 
experienced. One morning, early in 1848, he was attacked with paralysis. 
To him it was a dealing of God, and he conversed with his phy- 
sician and friends as calmly and smilingly as if he were in perfect 
health. Dr. O'Connor says :— ** He remarked ‘it was not much matter 
to him how it terminated. If a priest had done liis duty and was prepared, 
the time of his death was of little consequence.’ Of all the community 
among whom the news of his illness spread he was the only one that ap- 
peared unconcerned.” Round his bed collected awe-struck and mourn- 
ful crowds, who showed their grief in the expressive manner characteristic 
of the Irish ; while the universal joy in his recovery, which was like the 
sun coming out of clouds, was a still stronger testimony of affection. The 
attack left so little effect that he was able to return to his work again 
as a priest and missionary of temperance; but Mr Rathbone mentions, 
that when he saw him after his illness, although “the goodness” of his 
appearance remained, the power was gone. He was no longer the same 
brilliant and animated speaker that he had formerly been, and the 
temperance cause itself, like its great advocate, was not what it had 
been before the famine. But with decreasing powers there was no 
diminution of zeal; and with the true apostolic spirit, he was determined, 
before his career closed, in spite of the warm remonstrances of his 
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. physicians, to visit his countrymen in America. He was met at New 


York by the municipal authorities in a steamer and received by one of the 
largest assemblages which had ever met together in that city. The 


‘whole population turned out in holiday attire, and as the vessel 


steamed along the shore, one continuous cheer greeted it. Many 
an Irishman of the captivity, a prosperous and happy captivity, who had 
received the pledge from Father Mathew in his prime, far away in 
Ireland, was there to catch a glimpse of the well-beloved form, and 
greet him with a hearty cheer to his second country. His stay in New 
York was one continual reception, and he frequently returned to it 
during the next two years. The same prudent avoidance of politics 
which he had observed in Ireland was equally requisite in America; 
but it was much more difficult to keep disentangled from the aboli- 
tionists and the pro-slavery advocates, than from the political parties at 
home. His refusal to join the abolitionists, or even to express an 
opinion in their favour, was a subject of much irritation and invective. 
Nothing, however, could shake him in the determination to persevere 
in the single-handed advocacy of temperance. On another visit to 
New York, after extensive travels and great labours, he had some 
return of his former illness: but though weak and in pain, the labours 
he underwent were more than could be undergone by many in the 
full enjoyment of health. It was after the passing of this elond that he 
visited Washington, and a proposition was made in the senate that 
he should be admitted to an honour which had never before been 
bestowed upon any one but Lafayette, viz., that he should be allowed 
a seat within the bar of the United States senate. This was opposed 
by the abolitionists,on the ground that Father Mathew having been 
reported (falsely) to have expressed pro-slavery sympathies, had refused 
to make an avowal to the contrary. After a long debate, which had a 
most important influence in assisting his work and bringing him into 
greater prominence, the proposal was carried by a majority of 33 to 18. 
So, until the December of 185}, he continued his mission, meeting 
everywhere the greatest success with his countrymen, delighting to see 
the good land and the pleasant to which they had passed over, and 
honoured by all. He then, after another warning, determined to return 
to Ireland, and go back to old scenes and the beggars of Ireland, whom 
he was charmed to see once more, not having beheld one in America 
for two years. The reverence and love of former times was now exalted 
into veneration for him as a saint. The old fancy of his touch and 
blessing working miracles of healing came back with greater force. 
There is undoubted evidence that they were effective in many cases, 
and medical testimony has borne this out. Of course a natural explana- 
tion will suggest itself to every mind sceptical of miracles in the later 
ages of the Church. Dr. Barter, the well-known hydropathic physician of 
Blarney, says that Father Mathew, many of whose cures he witnessed 
when he was residing at his establishment, “possessed in a large degree 
the power of animal magnetism.” After his death pilgrimages were made 
to his tomb, and cures were said to be effected there of which magnetism 
could be no explanation. We must guard the reader against a suspicion 
that Father Mathew was anything of a charlatan; he always strongly 
denied, to those whom he blessed, that he had any power to cure. 
IH. 2M Jr 
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Having been seized with another attack of apoplexy, he was recom- 
mended to go to Madeira, not only for the benefit of the climate but 
to escape the work which he was endeavouring to aecomplish in his 
newly-consecrated Church of the Holy Trinity. The building of this 
church, which had eost £14,000, half of which he paid himself, had been 
one of the day-dreams of his life. He saw it realised, ministered at 
its altar, but was now forced to leave it for a time. On his return 
from Madeira he found it impossible to continue his duties as a priest. 
He took up his residence at Queenstown, and fondly the people 
watehed **the white-haired venerable man, of a countenance noble in 
outline and sweet in expression" who might be seen creeping about 
with the support of a young lad. His concluding months he spent in a 
state of almost constant prayer. Visitors found him on his knees, and at 
his entreaty knelt and joined in prayer for him—for, as he answered 
their remonstrances, **Who can be pure in the sight of God." Weeping 
they knelt, and, at parting, promised “to remember him in the holy 
sacrifice.” At last he passed away like a weary man falling asleep, 
having indicated his desire to be buried under the great stone cross in 
the cemetery he had established. Other communions may well envy 
the Church of Rome the one man in modern times who stands plainly 
forth as a saint of the old type—one, as the Protestant Dr. Channing 
said, “not far below the apostles.” 


RIGHT REV, JAMES DOYLE, D.D., R. C. BISHOP OF KILDARE AND 
LEIGHLIN. 


BORN A.D. 1787.—DIED A.D. 1834, 


ONE of the strongest points in the Romish Church is the freedom which 
she permits to genius of rising to the grandest positions. There is no- 
thing to stay its flight; no network of prejudices, no social trammels. 
On the contrary, every facility is offered to the ambition of youth, even 
in the poorest station, to learn and to mount up. Instead of turning 
her great educational establishments, as the Chureh of England has 
done, into expensive and exclusive schools and universities for the rich 
and well-born, Rome has offered their advantages to all who could 
profit by them as well as to all who could pay for them, and so has 
drawn the good out of mankind instead of out of a class. She 
has eonsequently been served by far more talent than the Church 
of England could command in proportion; and that which she 
possesses has a freshness and new vigour which does not often shew 
itself on old and highly-cultivated stocks. This fidelity to the 
traditions of Christianity, of which the Founder was a carpenter and 
the princes were humble fishermen, has not only been a great source 
of strength, but gives a romantie attractiveness to the Church of 
Rome; she traverses the rank and greatness of this world with a 
rank and greatness not of this world; and what is admirable in the 
latter is, that it rests on a real, not on an artificial basis. Its princes 
and bishops rest on their own merits, not on those of their ancestors ; 
and are God's nobility, as distinguished from man's. The two planes 
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have but a slender line of intersection, in which both kinds of nobility 
meet. 

Dr. Doyle was one of those geniuses whom the Church of Rome 
rescues from obscurity. He was born in the county of Wexford about 
six miles from Enniscorthy, and was the fourth son of James Doyle, 
who occupied a large farm; but owing to speculations in land, was in 
reduced circumstances. Dr. Doyle’s mother was a second wife; she 
was, though a Roman Catholic, descended from a Quaker family; and 
so narrow were their means, that she was obliged to walk into Ennis- 
corthy before the birth of her son, in order to have medical assistance. 
The physician was her husband's half-brother ; but she was too proud 
to ask him to drive out to see her, as she had not the means of paying 
him. The child born in lodgings in this little country town was 
christened James; and as he grew capable of instruction, his mother, 
who was a woman of masculine understanding, taught him the rudi- 
ments of book learning, besides imparting that character to his mind 
which a parent only can give. When the boy was nine years of age, 
an old hag, deaf and dumb, came one day to a farm house where young 
Doyle and an elder lad nained Howlet were playing before the door. 
She wrote in chalk, upon a bellows, for Mrs. Howlet—“ You intend 
that boy for a priest—he never will be one; but that youth yonder” 
(pointing to the future bishop) * will become a splendid ornament to 
the Church,” and the old woman raised her hands in the form of a 
mitre. Prophecy has a tendency to fulfil itself; although young 
Howlet ducked the witch for his own share in the prediction, he pro- 
bably received from it a turn which soon afterwards made him take to 
the sea; while Doyle, at the same time, saw the mitre before him glitter- 
ing in the distance, and began to shape his steps accordingly. He was 
but eleven years of age when Wexford became the principal seat of a 
terrible civil war. He saw the battle of New Ross, in which the rebels 
fought with frantic bravery with the royal forces, but with the futility 
of men fighting with machinery. He was also present at an engage- 
ment on the banks of the Barrow. During the fight he. and his com- 
panion lay concealed in some furze-bushes, while the volleys swept a 
horizontal hail shower over their heads. Doyle could not resist popping 
up his little black head now and then to sce the effect of the firing, 
until his older companion was obliged to give him a thrashing with a 
hazel switch to make him keep it ‘down, and it was probably only the 
smoke of the discharges that saved the boys from being piked or 
bayoneted. Having learned all his mother could teach him, James 
Doyle was sent to a school kept by Mr Grace, where he met many 
Protestant scholars, and received from this intercourse the beneficial 
experience, in which he wished all his countrymen to participate, by 
means of the national system. It is curious to think what immense 
results may have had their origin in little James Doyle being sent to a 
mixed school. Had he, from a purely Roman Catholic school, attained 
the same position as the negociator of an educational scheme for 
Ireland, it is most likely that for better or worse (for which we cannot 
venture an opinion) denominationalism would have prevailed in Ireland. 
In the year 1800, he was sent to a school kept by an Augustinian 
friar, the Rev. John Crane. He had already shewn, notwithstanding, 
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or possibly in some degree on account of, the jests of his Protestant 
sehoolmates, a strong affection for his religion and exactness in its 
observances. In Father Crane's school he spent two years, and the 
death of his mother leaving him an orphan, in 1804 he adopted the 
monastie life in the Augustinian convent of Grantstown. In 1806 he 
made his profession, and took the vows of this Order after a noviciate 
of a year. He resolved to complete his education abroad, rightly 
believing that there is nothing which makes things at home appear in 
their right positions and proportions so unfailingly as for a time look- 
ing at them from the distance of a foreign country ; and in after life he 
was able to set an enlightened value on the liberty enjoyed under the 
British eonstitution, whieh home-bred priests, nursed up in prejudiees, 
could never set upon it. Coimbra was the great ecclesiastical metro- 
polis and seat of learning in Portugal; and thither Doyle repaired with 
three other lrish students. He was received gratuitously by the 
Augustinian friars, whose wealthy convent was close to the Collegio 
de Graga, in which he was placed; it was one of twenty colleges, con- 
taining 2200 students, and into this ocean of learning and study the 
young Irish monk plunged with delight. Although very backward, on 
his arrival, in science and classics, and for some time unable to write a 
thesis, the sparkle of his talent was soon caught sight of by the pro- 
fessors, and he was given the unusual privilege of having the whole 
range of the university without payment. In the two years during 
whieh he remained at Coimbra, he made the progress that gifted men 
usually make in four; but he encountered a danger whieh would , 
scarcely have been expected in that Catholic university, where 
no Protestant ever set foot save the victims of the Holy Office, and 
learning came, like light through the saints in stained glass windows, 
only through priests and friars. But some rays of the unholy and 
vulgar light of common day could not be excluded, and to eyes unused 
gave a strange sensation, awakening doubts and speculations whieh 
would not have been so startling in a secular college. Dr. Doyle went 
through a great mental struggle, in which no doubt many weaker men 
have gone down. We must quote his own account of this critical period in 
his life; but it is very suggestive, that while in a mixed school of Catholic 
and Protestant, his faith was confirmed, in a purely Catholic university 
it was shaken; and he afterwards (in 1822) expressed an opinion which 
is rather startling, and very condemnatory, coming from a Roman 
Catholic bishop, that *to:suppress or secularise most of the convents 
of men in Portugal would be a good work." Dr. Doyle was one who, 
in his Episcopal position, spared no ecclesiastical abuse; he was a 
reformer in the right place, that is, set on high; and he probably saw 
enough in that Augustinian establishment, where two hundred people 
lived daily upon the leavings of the luxurious monks, to make him 
almost a reformer in the wrong place—we mean in the position of a 
subordinate, in which, as a reformer, he must have been a rebel. 

Dr. Doyle thus describes his combat:—“I had scarcely finished my 
classical studies, and had entered college, when I found myself sur- 
rounded by the disciples and admirers of D’Alembert, Rousseau, and 
Voltaire. I frequently traversed with them the halls of the Inquisition, 
and discussed in the area of the Holy Office those arguments or sophisms 
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for the suppression of which this awful tribunal was ostensibly employed. 
At that time the ardour of youth, the genius of the place, as well as the 
example of my companions, prompted me to inquire into all things, and 
to deliberate whether I should take my station amongst the infidels, or 
remain attached to Christianity. I recollect, and always with fear and 
trembling, the danger to which I exposed the gifts of faith and Christian 
morality which I had received from a bounteous God; and since I be- 
came a man, and was enabled to think like a man, I have not eeased to 
give thanks to the Father of Mercies, who did not deliver me over to 
the pride and presumption of my own heart. But even then, when all 
things which could have influence upon the youthful mind combined to 
induce me to shake off the yoke of Christ, I was arrested by the majesty 
of religion—her innate dignity, her grandeur, and solemnity, as well 
as her sweet influence upon the heart, filled me with awe and veneration. 
I found her presiding in every place, glorified by her votaries, and 
respected or feared by her enemies. I looked into antiquity, and found 
ber worshipped by Moses; and not only by Moses, but that Numa and 
Plato, though in darkness and error, were amongst the most ardent of 
her votaries. I read attentively the history of the ancient philosophers 
as well as lawgivers, and discovered that all of them paid their homage 
to her as the best emanation of the one supreme, invisible, and omni- 
potent God. I concluded that religion sprang from the Author of our 
being, and that it conducted man to his last end. I examined the 
systems of religion prevailing in the East; I read the Koran with atten- 
tion; I perused the Jewish history and the history of Christ, of his 
disciples, and of his Church, with an intense interest; and I did not 
hesitate to continue attached to the religion of our Redeemer as alone 
worthy of God; and being a Christian, I could not fail to bea Catholic." * 

This passage involved him in constant dialectic struggles with his 
fellow-students, among whom, after subduing his own doubts, he be- 
came a powerful champion of the faith ; and he thus acquired a training 
which made him the ablest defender which the Roman Catholic Church 
ever had against Protestantism. But he was now to be engaged in 
warfare with carnal weapons, for Portugal was invaded by the French, 
and the students of Coimbra were converted into soldiers. The Irish 
students who knew the Portuguese language were useful as mediums of 
communication and confidential agents. ` They were employed to collect 
information for lord Castlereagh and Sir Arthur Wellesley when he had 
taken the command. Doyle performed the most important services, and 
no doubt enjoyed his temporary release from the long robe, and active 
life in military uniform; though it did not in the least divert him from 
the path he had marked out for himself as a soldier of Christ. After 
the French had been defeated at Vimiero, he accompanied Colonel 
Murray to Lisbon with the articles of the Convention. The most 
brilliant offers were made to him by the Portugese government, by which 
his diplomatic talents were fully recognised. He was received with great 
favour at court, and the most splendid career was open to him. But 
nothing could induce him to look back from that plough to which he 
had first put his hand, and in the furrows made by which he was to- be 


* On the State of Ireland, vol. i. p. 24. 
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a faithful sower. He counted the cost—*“ all manner of distress, as well 
as the most alluring prospects, tempted his fidelity "—but he was re- 
solved to complete the tower, of which he had laid the foundations 
amid so much mental doubt and difficulty, until its battlements should 
reach to heaven. ‘ We have at an early period of our life,” he after- 
wards said in a Pastoral, “rejected the favours of the great, and fled 
from the smiles of a court, that we might, in our native land, from 
which we had become an exile to procure an education, labour in the 
most humble departments of the sacred ministry.” Humble in all 
human probability was the life he had chosen ; for although his poverty 
and comparatively humble origin would not tell against him, the 
jealousy of the Regulars, which we have noticed in the preceding 
memoir, was very strong in Ireland, and not only prevented their being 
selected for preferment at home, but had great influence with the Pope. 
In fact, Cardinal Antonelli, the papal right hand, took a sort of pledge 
against friar-bishops. 

Doyle returned to Ireland in 1808, and after another year in the 
convent at New Ross, where he was joyfully received by his old pre- 
ceptor, he was ordained at Enniscorthy in 1809. He again returned 
to his convent, in which he was appointed to the chair of logic. He 
endeavoured to supply the great want which he felt of a thorough com- 
mand of English language and style—a want very common amongst those 
who had left home as illiterate Irish boys and returned with even less of 
the language than they had taken with them to their foreign colleges, 
—and for this purpose he studied Blair, the predecessor of Whateley, 
and other masters of the art of logic and language. He was an apt 
pupil, and soon gained a command of English and logic, which made 
him comparable with the most cultured writers and speakers of the 
language. Dr. Doyle’s talents were speedily to find a suitable frame : 
he was recommended by a priest, who knew his remarkable ability and 
learning, to fill the Chair of Theology in Carlow College during the 
absence of the professor. On the first appearance of the young friar, 
his quaint and shabby exterior produced an unfavourable impression. 
His hat was old and brown, his coat was of coarse frieze, and his feet 
were shod with awkward country-made shoes. His countenance wore 
a lofty expression unsuited to the humble position indicated by his 
dress; his figure was tall and ungainly, and his extremities large. The 
young men laughed, and the professors stared ; but when he spoke, mind 
shone forth, and the superiority of intellect at once awed into respect 
the tittering forms. On the return of Mr. Fitzgerald, Doyle proposed 
returning to his convent, but tlie president determined not to lose such 
an invaluable assistant, and appointed him the first professor of rhetoric. 
His inaugural address established his reputation not only in the college, 
but throughout Ireland, and other addresses which followed were fully 
up to the same high level of ability. Even his appearance seemed to 
be altered; the grandiose was found to be the grand. “Erect as a 
lath,” says his biographer, “grave as a judge, reserved, dignified, and 
austere, he was feared by some, beloved by those who knew him inti- 
mately, and reverenced by all.” Amusing anecdotes are told of Dr. 
Doyle in his professorial capacity. A student having gone up into the 
pulpit as if he were going to astonish his audience, could not com- 
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menee his oration, his ideas having forsaken him, and he descended 
in confusion. The Professor’s witty comment was, “If you had gone 
up as you eame down you might have.come down as you went up." 
On another occasion, being asked his verdict on an oration which had 
been listened to with murmurs of applause, he replied, * My verdict is, 
guilty, Sir.” “Guilty!” said the admiring priest, “of what?” “Of 
robbery and murder. The whole sermon may be found in Bourdaloue, 
and it has been murdered in the delivery.” 

The Roman Catholic bishopric of Kildare and Leighlin became 
vacant in 1819; and Dr. Doyle was selected by the vote of the clergy. 
Their selection was confirmed by the pope; but they were probably 
scarcely aware, when making it, of the terrible yoke they were putting 
upon their own necks. Dr. Doyle was extraordinarily young for a 
bishop; when Dr. Curtis, the newly-appointed archbishop of Armagh, 
and he met in Dublin, the former observed, “ they sometimes do strange 
things at Rome.” “Why, yes," said Dr. Doyle, “it occasionally 
happens so. What last?” ‘In nominating an old man, with one foot 
in the grave, and a beardless boy, bishops." But his youth did not 
make him a less strict shepherd over his erring clergy; he certainly 
allowed no man to despise it. Discipline had been much relaxed ; the 
priests hunted, and farmed, and caroused at the “stations,” which were 
in the nature of mission visitations, held at the houses of rich farmers. 
The young bishop proceeded at once with an unsparing determination 
to root up all these abuses. He forbade the practice of holding 
stations, and eut off all secular pursuits without mercy. The distant 
menace of a visit from the bishop galvanised a neglected parish into 
spasmodic activity. He held a Retreat, which was attended by nearly 
all the Irish prelates and an immense number of priests, and produced 
an extraordinary effect in reviving the life of the Romish Church in 
Ireland. In the defence of his Church’s doctrines he was one of the 
most powerful controversialists Rome ever produced. Archbishop 
Magee’s antithesis of “a church without a religion and a religion with- 
out a chureh,” intended to be descriptive of Rome on one side and 
dissent on the other, awakened the ire of the bishop of Kildare, who 
replied under the signature of J. K. L. (James, of Kildare and 
Leighlin). He assaulted the Established Church with great vigour, and 
his vindication of the “civil and religious principles of the Irish 
Catholics” drew out so many rejoinders that he was obliged, under the 
same initials, to publish a defence. This was soon followed by “ Letters 
on the State of Ireland.” Those who from the time of the Reformation 
had regarded the Church of Rofne as incapable of any good defence, as 
well as the Irish Roman Catholics themselves, who had never dared to 
make any, were struck with astonishment at the eloquence, force, and 
apparent success with which the professor-bishop defended his Church. 
Nor was he only weighty and powerful in his letters; but in his 
personal dealings with men he was equally effective. The writer of a 
sketch in the Dublin University Magazine, says :—“ Savage-looking 
men of colossal frames, faction-fighters and ribbonmen, bowed like 
bulrushes under his rebuke.” It is mentioned that “he made frequent 
use of his crozier whenever he wished to render an official rebuke 
indelibly terrible. An unfortunate female, who was one day knecling 
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for pardon at his feet, fainted away from sheer terror as the bishop's 
erozier smote her on the neck." Such severity, although it might 
awaken the indignation of Protestants, was perhaps efficacious in rescuing 
her from a life of sin. 

We must not forget, however, that we have introduced Dr. Doyle as 
a politician, not as an ecclesiastic; and before ceasing to view him in 
the latter aspect we would only observe, that to him was due a greatly 
increased circulation in Ireland of the Roman bible, and that he was 
the very man to clear off the incrustation of whatever was alien from the 
church’s fabric, though further he would not venture. He wrote 
strongly in favour of the union of the Churches of Rome and England 
which he would have much preferred to emancipation. His words on 
this subject are so remarkable, as coming from a great and reverenced 
Roman Catholic bishop and doctor, that they are most worthy of 
quotation. The occasion of Dr. Doyle’s letters on the reunion of the 
Churches was a declaration made by Robertson in the debate on Hume’s 
motion for disestablishment, that he was anxious for this reunion to take 
place. The letters, which made a great sensation in England, were 
addressed to Mr Robertson. In one passage the bishop boldly declared 
in reference to the attitude of 6,000,000 Catholics in future wars, “the 
Minister of England cannot look to the exertions of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood ; they have been ill-treated, and they may yield for 
a moment to the influence of nature, though it be opposed to grace. 
This elergy, with few exceptions, are from the ranks of the people; 
they inherit their feelings; they are not, as formerly, brought up under 
despotie governments, and they have imbibed the doctrines of Locke 
and Paley more deeply than those of Bellarmiue, or even of Bossuet, on 
the Divine Right of Kings; they know much more of the principles | 
of the constitution than they do of passive obedience. Ifa rebellion 
were raging from Carrickfergus to Cape Clear, no sentence of ex- 
communication would ever be fulminated by a Catholic prelate, or, if 
fulminated, would fallas Grattan once said of British supremacy, like 
a spent thunderbolt, ‘some gazed at it, the people were found to touch 
it." He then, after showing that Catholics of wealth and position 
could no more be depended upon to allay the people than the Catholic 
clergy and bishops, he proceeds thus :— 

* Catholie emancipation will not remedy the evils of the tithe system, 
it will not allay the fervour of religious zeal—the perpetual clashing of 
two Churches, one elevated, the other fallen, both high-minded, perhaps 
intolerant; it will not check the rancorous animosities with which 
different sects assail each other; it will not remove all suspicion of 
partiality in the government, were Antonius himself the viceroy ; it 
will not create that sympathy between the different orders in the state 
which is ever mainly dependent on religion, nor produce that un- 
limited confidence between man and man, which is the strongest founda- 
tion on which public welfare can repose, as well as the most certain 
pledge of a nation’s prosperity. Withal, Catholic emancipation is a 
great public measure, and of itself not only would effect much, but open 
a passage to ulterior measures, which a provident legislature could 
without difficulty effect. The union of the Churches, however, which 
you have had the singular merit of suggesting to the Commons of the 
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United Kingdom, would altogether and at once effect a total change in 
the dispositions of men; it would bring all classes to co-operate 
zealously in promoting the prosperity of Ireland, and in securing her 
allegiance for ever to the British throne. The question of emancipa- 
tion would be swallowed up in the great inquiry, how Ireland could 
be enriched and strengthened, and in place of the Prime Minister 
inventing arguments to screen an odious oppression, and reconcile an 


Insurrection Act of five and twenty years’ duration, with the Habeas 


Corpus Act and Magna Charta, we would find him receiving the 
plaudits of the senate, the thanks of his sovereign, and the blessings of 
millions for the favours which he could so easily dispense. This union 
on which so much depends, is not, as you have justly observed, so 
difficult as it appears to many; and the present time is peculiarly well 
calculated for attempting, at least, to carry it into effect. It is not 


difficult; for in the discussions which were held, and the eor- 


respondence which occurred on this subject, early in the last century, 
as well as that in which Archbishop Tillotson was engaged, as the 
others which were carried on between Bossuet and Leibnitz, it appeared 
that the points of agreement between the Churches were numerous, 
those on which the parties hesitated few, and apparently not the most 
important. The effort which was then made was not attended with 
success, but its failure was owing more to princes than to priests, 
more to state policy than to a difference of belief. But the same 
reasons which on that occasion disappointed the hopes of every good 
Christian in Europe would at present operate favourably. For what 
interest can England now have which is opposed to sueh a union, 
and what nation or church in the universe can have stronger 
motives for desiring it than Great Britain, if by it she could preserve 


her church establishment, perfect her internal policy, and secure her 


external dominion.” To procure a union, he said the clergy would 
be willing to make every possible sacrifice, and he himself would most 
cheerfully resign his office. The method which he proposed for 
arriving at reunion was as follows :—*“ It may not become so humble an 
individual as I am to hint even at a plan for effecting so great a purpose 
as the. union of Catholics and Protestants in one great family of 
Christians; but as the diffieulty does not appear to me to be at all pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the object to be attained, I would 
presume that if Protestant and Catholie divines of learning and a 
conciliatory character, were summoned by the Crown to ascertain the 
points of agreement and the difference between the churches, and that 
the result of their conferences were made the basis of a project to be 


treated on between the heads of the Churches of Rome and of England, . 


the result might be more favourable than at present could be 
anticipated. The chief points to be discussed are the canon of sacred 
scriptures, faith, justification, the mass, the sacraments, the authority of 
tradition, of councils, of the pope, the celibacy of the clergy, language 
of the liturgy, invocation of saints, respect for images, and prayers for 
the dead.” 
It is remarkable that while Dr. Doyle was in favour of such a dis- 
cussion, he interposed his Episcopal authority to put a stop to the 
renewal of the public tournament of controversy in Dublin between the 
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clergy of the rival churches. He was a man who believed that his 
church could be defended, and his own writings and anxiety fortheeduca- | 
tion of the people shewed the sincerity of his belief; but he considered | 
that those pugnacious discussions, in which the most sacred mysteries 
are tossed about in the arena, amid applause or laughter, are in the 
highest degree unedifying, and result in victory only for the mocking | 
infidel. We have said that he was a genuine advocate of education, | 
but of course he wished religion to have its place in it; and he was | 
therefore a great promoter of monasteries and convents, and encouraged | 
the labours of the Christian Brothers in his own diocese. He was | 
violently opposed to the Kildare Place Society, which had started with | 
promises of not interfering with religion, and on that understanding 
had received the support of lord Fingal, O'Connell, and other Catholies 
of influence. Jt was found, however, that the promise was not faith- 
fully kept; the Roman Catholies withdrew, and Dr. Doyle's attack on 
| the Society, which afterwards, as the Chureh Education Society, 
became openly proselytising, procured the withdrawal of the govern- 
| ment grant. At the same time, he was strongly in favour of united 
| education under a system “ which not only will not interfere with the 
|| opinions of any, but which will secure the religious instruction of all." 
| 





Where Roman Catholies were immensely preponderating, he wished 
the schools to be under the superintendence and control of their clergy, 
whilst the rights of conscience of the minority should be strictly 
guarded, and in the opposite case vice versd. In fact, what he pro- 
posed was exactly embodied in lord Stanley's education scheme; and 
all his ideas are earried out, even more in favour of his church than he 
demanded, in the national education system of Ireland. Cardinal 
Cullen, and others who have asserted of late years that Dr. Doyle, if 
now alive, would be opposed to the system of which he was, it may 
almost be said, the author, ean scarcely have studied his opinions with 
| much care. One of his great objections to the Kildare Place Schools 
| was the book of extracts used in them from the Church of England 
bible, which he considered, in several hundred texts, garbled. He 
also dreaded the taint of Socinianism, which was just then spreading 
so widely amongst Irish Protestants, and has divided the Presbyterian 
Church into deists and believers in Christ's divinity. It was a time 
which put to a severe strain the principles of a Roman Catholic sup- 
porter of united education; any one who honestly supported it then 
would be very unlikely to oppose it now. 

In 1822 Dr. Doyle may be said to have begun his political career as 
an opponent of the Veto. He went the length of saying that even 
if the Pope conceded this demand, he would rather resign his see than 
assent to a Protestant sovereign directly or indirectly meddling with 
the appointment and succession of bishops in the Catholic Church; he 
also defended the custom of the advice of the bishops of the provinee, 
rather than of the dean and chapter of a vacant see, being taken at 
Rome, and asserted the paramount central authority of the Pope. In 
| 1824 he was summoned to give evidence before the committee of Lords 
| and Commons on the state of Ireland, and was subjected to an exami- _ 
| nation which was very prolonged and searching, for he had quite estab- 
lished himself as the exponent of the Roman Church. The marquis 
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of Wellesley had considered that he worsted archbishop Magee, the 
illustrious grandfather of the present bishop of Peterborough, and his 
political writings had established his reputation in this world’s affairs 
as his vindication of Rome had in polemical. He was many days under 
examination, and afterwards spoke of the feebleness and repetition of 
his examiners with the greatest contempt. The Duke of Wellington, 
who.had left the committee room to refer to an authority, was asked 
by a peer if they: were examining Doyle; “No,” replied the Duke, 
* but Doyle is examining us.” His great command of learning, the 
clearness, vigour, and correct and strong language of his answers, 
excited great admiration for him. ‘* He was as much above O'Connell," 
said one, “as O'Connell was above other men." There can be no 
doubt that the effect of his evidence on the public, and particularly on 
the legislative and governing section of it, was one of the great predis- 
posing causes which wrought out Catholic emancipation. O'Connell 
was examined before the same committee, and it has already been said 
how he wavered on the subject of “the wings.” After his return, he 
endeavoured to throw the blame of this on Dr. Doyle; but besides that 
the latter distinctly repudiated payment of the priests in his evidence, 
and said he would prefer depending on the slender support his flock 
could afford him, it was proved that the date of his starting, which was the 
day on which O’Connell wrote to the Catholic Association his approba- 
tion of the proposed appendages of emancipation, made the excuse of 
being influenced by the bishops palpably mistaken. It was necessary 
to the bishop’s influence and popularity that this charge, the truth of 
which would have been greatly resented in Ireland, should be refuted ; 
and he appeared, to O’Connell’s discomfiture, at a meeting where he 
had just repeated the statement and gave it a distinct denial. This 
drew from O’Connell a humble apology. In consequence of his admir- 
able evidence before parliament, quite a ferment of affection was excited 
for bishop Doyle in his diocese and throughout Ireland; and at a 
meeting held in Carlow, it was resolved to purchase an episcopal 
residence for him and his successors in the see. In his reply he said, 
« Were I the sole object of the generous offering you propose to make, 
I should undoubtedly decline accepting it, for my soul abhors gifts, and 
I desire not to have here a lasting abode.” There is a curious inconsis- 
tency in the feeling thus expressed, and the distaste which he expressed 
in carly life for the position of the secular clergy, with his antagonism 
to a state provision.* Braganza House, distant about a mile from 
Carlow, was the residence purchased. Dr. Doyle’s twelve “ Letters on 
the State of Ireland” were written in 1825, at the request of a friend 
in England. In them he reviewed the unfair system of government, 
the division of parties into Orangemen, Catholics, and the government 
party ; religion, with reference to the Protestant establishment; the 
* moral chaos" of the laws; the increase of population in relation 
with the unreclaimed lands, which would render the country capable 
of supporting 18 or 20 millions of people; the necessity that government 
should disavow the proselytism of the Education and Bible Societies ; 
Catholic emancipation; the disfranchisement of the forty-shilling 


* He agreed with Shiei in wishing for an educational parochial endowment. 
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freeholders; and a legal provision for the poor, of which, like Sheil, 
he was much in favour. These letters, signed with the celebrated 
initials, had a very great effect in edueating public opinion, and were 
followed, in 1826, by his Essay on the Catholic claims, in the form of 
letters addressed to lord Liverpool. 

One of the most lumbering and difficult-to-be-removed objections was 
met with particular foree and authority by Dr Doyle as a Roman 
bishop; the objection that as Roman Catholics obey the Pope in spiritual 
matters they could not pay to the government the duty which as sub- 
jects they owed to it. * We, Catholics, think otherwise. Let our 
reasons for thinking so be dispassionately considered. It is, in the first 
place, quite clear, that to pay obedience to some person who is not the 
sovereign, does not of itself imply any division of allegiance, for we are 
all obliged to obey Almighty God, to obey His law, to obey the dictates 
of our own conscience, to obey our parents, to obey our civil, military, 
or ecclesiastical superiors; this truth is not disputed. We may, there- 
fore, assume that it is consistent with our allegiance, or the duty we 
owe the government, to pay obedience to whomsoever it may be law- 
fully due.” The bishop then argued that the obedience which they 
owed to the Pope, as in their opinion Christ’s chief minister, was just of 
such a kind, and did not interfere with their obedience to the laws. 
In a pastoral to the Ribbonmen, published a year or two previously, he 
had held exaetly the same position, that if the followers of a higher king 
were not absolved from paying tribute to Cesar, no power could absolve 
them from obeying the laws of their country. He denied, in the Essay, 
that the Pope had any worldly domination, but simply administered the 
laws of Christ. The assumption by some popes of the right of deposi- 
tion was an abuse, and was never proposed as a doctrine to the faithful. 
He quoted the oath in which the Irish bishops and priests expressly dis- 
claimed the dogma that excommunicated princes may be deposed and 
murdered, or that any foreign potentate or prelate had temporal or 
civil authority in this realm. In more than one of his writings he de- 
elared that he would for his own part wholly disregard the papal 
authority if stretehed beyond its spiritual limit; but we greatly doubt 
if Dr. Doyle could have maintained in old age, had he survived to see 
it, the principles and views of middle life consistently with his position 
in the Roman Catholie Chureh ; and some of his liberal concessions as 
to the errors of bygone popes would certainly be inadmissable at the 
present day. From political essay writing Dr. Doyle was recalled to 
polemies by a second charge of Archbishop Magee's; this appeared just 
at a time when the Irish Church was assuming an aggressive attitude 
towards the Roman, and lord Farnham had put himself at the head of 
what was magnificently called **the Second Reformation," which some 
said would itself bear no fruits, but would lead to a “ Third Reforma- 
tion" in the disestablishment of the Church. Dr. Doyle had proposed 
as à substitute for emancipation a reunion of the ehurches; certain 
Protestants in Dublin thought they could work this problem in their 
own way, and that it would not be very difficult to protestantise the 
whole of Ireland. J. K. L., in a prophetic letter to lord Farnham, 
warned him that his erusade would result in the failure of its object, 
the embittering of sects, and the gain of the Roman Church. ‘Many 
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Catholics, be assured, my lord, anticipate, and not without cause, that 
a number of those trees which, as they say, are now twice dead, will be 
enlivened and take root again, that many wandering stars which now 
travel unrestrained by any law will be fixed again in their orbit—that 
great numbers of men who are now tossed about by every wind of 
doetrine, will come to bend in the temples and adore before the altars 
which their fathers deserted.” There can be little doubt that it was 
the battle provoked by Protestant polemics in Ireland and the ability 
of the Catholic defence, that gave rise to the Tractarian movement at 
Oxiord, with its immense train of consequences, and the secession to 
Rome of many of the gentry of Ireland. Dr. Doyle presented Roman 
theology in quite a new light, in the shape of apologetic evidence and 
essays addressed to the intelligence of England; and it is well known 
that the foundation of the famous “Tracts for the Times” was Sancta 
Clara on the Thirty-Nine Articles. The reply to Archbishop Magee’s 
charge was very biting and very able; it was written at the request of 
Sydney Smith, who wrote thus to Dr. Doyle :—“ My dear lord, have 
you seen Magee’s last pastoral, teeming with poison and polemics, in- 
stead of peace and goodwill? If not, get it at once and answer it, for 
you are the only man in Ireland competent to do so. There he will 
find his match in * J. K. L., and I will immolate the beast in the Edin- 
burgh Review.” 

In the following years Dr. Doyle continued to be the literary 
champion of the Catholic claims as O'Connell was their champion in 
action at home, and Plunket in parliament. All three were unrivalled 
in the discharge of their functions, but we doubt if Dr. Doyle did not 
do the greatest work of the three in converting England to more 
enlightened views about * popery." The atmosphere was cleared of 
the elouds of passion and wrath, and the light of reason and charity 
shone through. , Publie opinion, without being generally won over to 
Romish doctrines, perceived in Rome, whatever its errors, a holy and 
Christian Church; and with this change of feeling the age of martyrs 
passed by in England. Dr. Doyle saw the fruit of his labours in 1829, 
and he did not take a part in the Repeal Agitation, although he refused 
to join its opponents, and expressed the opinion that a federal union 
would be more lasting and beneficial than a legislative. In 1831-32 
his political abilities were directed to a legal provision for the poor, of 
which, in opposition to O’Connell, he was warmly in favour, and to the 
then prominent question of tithes. In the latter year, his health was 
so much on the decline, that he was obliged, to a great extent, to retire 
from labours not belonging to his office. He, however, gave evidence 
before a committee on tithes, and in a private interview with the 
marquis of Anglesey, the lord-lieutenant, brought him over to his own 
opinions, and induced him to write a remonstrance to the ministry, 
which was procured by Mr. Hume in 1834, and read to the House amid 
universal astonishment. One of Dr. Doyle’s last literary labours was 
writing a preface to Butler’s * Lives of the Saints.” In character he 
was described by the Roman prelate who preached in his memory as “a 
stern and upright man;” but it was added that his severity was re- 
served for the proud and great, and that he was tender and loving to 
the poor and humble. His letters to female friends and nuns show a 
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very different side to his character—one of delicacy and tenderness. 
In the private circle of his friends, he was genial, good-natured, and 
delightful; to the outer world, austere, dignified, and repellent. His 
last illness was borne with the hope and patience of asaint. He would 
receive the last sacraments lying on the bare fleor—** Take this body of 
flesh and fling it on the floor," he said to his servant. At an open 
window, where he caused himself to be removed, that he might look 
out on the glories of the autumn scene, he expired peacefully and with 
a collected mind, having made the preparations prescribed by his church. 
More than twenty thousand people attended his funeral; the face worn 
by thought, and the form overborne by forty-eight years in which had 
been compressed the labours of threescore and ten, were gazed upon for 
the last time with awe and veneration by clergy and people in the great 
black-hung eathedral which he had built, and then buried under the 
centre aisle opposite the altar. He was one of three or four political 
writers of the first-class that Ireland has produced. 


LORD PLUNKET. 
BORN A.D. 1764. —DIED A.D. 1854. 


THE grandfather and father of the great Irish Chancellor were distin- 
guished ministers in the Presbyterian body; the latter particularly had 
a high reputation in Dublin as minister of the Strand Chapel, which was 
then the wealthiest and most important dissenting place of worship in 
Ireland; and he was remarkable in his day as a wit and a critic. A 
place was always kept for him in the Strangers' Gallery in the House of 
Commons, which was known long after his death as “ Dr. Plunket’s 
Stall.” William Conyngham Plunket was the youngest of four sons and 
two daughters; he derived his second name from his mother's family, 
who held a respectable position in the town of Enniskillen. His father 
died when he was but fourteen years of age, and left behind little 
provision for his widow and the three children yet remaining at home 
—being two unmarried daughters and the youngest son. It was 
resolved, however, by the Strand Chapel congregation and friends of 
all denominations to raise a testimonial to Dr. Plunket's memory, in 


the form of a provision for his family; a large sum was collected, and : 


Mrs. Plunket was thus placed in the same easy circumstances she had 
enjoyed during her husband's life. One son—Patrick—had already 
acquired name as a physician; and William was sent to a good school 
in Dublin, kept by the Rev. Lewis Kerr, where he made rapid progress 
with his studies. He formed a close friendship with a son of Councillor 
Yelverton (lord Avonmore), and was often invited to the house of 
that rising lawyer, who, seeing the manifest abilities of the boy, took 
a great interest in him, and directed his ambition to the bar. He was 
deseribed at this time as a hard-headed boy, very attentive to his 
studies, and very negligent of his person. In 1779 he entered the 
University of Dublin, and took a high place at the entrance examina- 
tion. His competitors were men of unusual ability, but he twice took 
the prize from his class, and gained a scholarship with very high marks. 
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It was in the College Historical Society, however, that his talents were 
most conspicuous. This famous debating club was then brilliant with 
several speakers of great promise— Bushe, Emmett, Tone, Magee, 
Miller, and Laurence Parsons—amongst all, although the unfortunate 
Emmett may have cast out brighter gleams, Plunket was by far the 
greatest light. His future was not doubtful; he had long made up 
his mind for the bar, and he was, it was plain to be seen by all men, a 
Lord-ehaneellor at college. It was an eventful time—one to stir a 
young man's intellect to its depths. The year of Plunket's entrance into 
the Historical Society, which contained many members of the Irish 
House of Commons, was 1782; and night after night he listened from 
the gallery to the eloquence of Grattan, who was at the climax of suc- 
cess, and, although he was no copyist of Grattan, the benefit cannot be 
doubted of having the ear attuned to a high strain. The successes which 
he gained in the Historical Society are thus summed up by his most 
recent and authentic biographer *:—** In his second year of member- 
ship (1783) he was twice elected president, opened the following session 
with an address from the chair, and obtained successively the medals 
for oratory, history, and composition. When a favourite member of 
the Society (the Rev. Mr. Cleghorn) died, he was requested to deliver 
an eulogistic oration upon his virtues, and received a special medal for 
this service. He was also awarded an extraordinary prize for his 
essay, A Defence of the Age, which the Society determined to print, 
but the copy of it has been unfortunately lost." Among his brilliant 
eompeers Plunket formed life-long friendships (besides others broken 
by political necessity) with Bushe, Magee, and Peter Burrowes. 
With the last-named brilliant, but somewhat eccentric lawyer, he 
continued his student life in London after keeping his law-terms in 
Dublin. Several other young Irishmen lived and studied for the bar 
in the same cheap lodgings in Lambeth, and whetted their wits against 
each other’s. Probably the best off among them was the Hon. George 
Knox, who was a man of learning and ability, and afterwards repre- 
sented Dublin University in Parliament; he seems to have been Plun- 
ket’s great friend at this period. The correspondence between them, 
when Knox went to the Continent, shows the warmth of their friendship, 
thrown into relief by a strong dislike to one of the Lambeth party 
named N ; this individual is spoken of with a terrible severity 
and sharp edge of bitterness, highly characteristic, and the more 
formidable from its perfect gravity. There was much in Plunket’s 
circumstances in early life to lay a stratum of moroseness which would 
be laid bare in later life, in a character naturally severe and masculine. 
He was enabled to pursue his studies, even conducted as they were 
with great economy, only by the help of his father’s friends, and great 
sacrifices on the part of his mother and sisters, which must have grated still 
more painfully on his feelings, and made him appear mean in his own 
eyes. At one time, indeed, he seems to have resolved to give up the 
bar, but was persuaded by his sister not to give effect to this desperate 
resolution. The sacrifices of his relative were in this case to meet 
with a very different return from that which so often disappoints the 


* Life, Letters, and Speeches of Lord Plunket, by his grandson, the Hon. 
David Plunket, M.P. 
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self-sacrificing. His time seems to have been devoted to the severest 
study; he filled many a note-book with close analyses of his reading, 
and laid up in his wonderful memory stores of precedent and legal 
knowledge, which gave him a complete mastery of his profession. The 
ignorance which he found among Irish lawyers on joining the bar was 
naturally accounted for by their habits of dissipation and pleasure, 
which he immediately resolved to eschew. He thus writes to his friend 
Knox:—* I have not been able to read a word since I came home, and, 
indeed, it is almost impossible for any man who shares in the dissipation 
that prevails amongst the legal men here to do so. The taste for idle- 
ness and debauchery which pervades the whole profession would, in my 
opinion, be alone sufficient to account for the difference in the legal 
information of the two countries. I have, for my part, been obliged 
to make a serious resolution against supping out and sitting up late, 
for besides the time actually lost in it, it leaves me in a state of entire 


stupefaction for the whole of the next day. I have a course of hard 


reading and early rising in view, which, whatever malicious sneerers 
may think, I am in great hopes I shall be able to keep up to.” With 
such resolves for his professional life, and the ample command of 
knowledge, and the iron two-handed sword of eloguence, which Plunket 


` possessed, and, like Grattan, had practised upon the trees of Richmond 


Park,* it would have been strange if he had not asserted immediate 
eminence amongst the easy-going, happy-go-lucky orators of the Irish 
bar, upon whose sluggish courts several men of similar calibre were just 
now breaking. He thus describes his professional debút to his friend 
Knox :—“ I made my first publie exhibition about a fortnight ago in 
the Court of Exchequer, and gained a good deal of credit by it. I 
spoke after three on the same side had spoken before me, but was 
lucky enough to have the scheme of my argument, and most of the 
parts of it left untouched. R was present, and congratulated me 
very warmly.” 

The fame of the student made a stepping-stone for the man; there 
are many who fail to use it, or find it thrown beyond their reach, but 
Plunket stepped boldly over, and took the position of a first-rate and 
successful lawyer, whilst most men are living upon expectations. He 
was employed on the important election case of 1790, in which Provost 
Hutchinson was accused of having unfairly influenced the university 
election in favour of his own son. Two cases were clearly proved ; 
one was an endeavour to bribe Plunket’s friend Magee by permitting 
him to be a lay fellow and pursue his preference for the bar, a favour 
which had previously been denied him; the other was to procure the 
vote of Miller, author of the Philosophy of History, by promising the 
Provost's influence in his election to a fellowship, and a perusal of the 
questions which he intended propounding to the candidates. The 
latter was not so clearly brought home to the Provost. Hutchinson, 
owing to the absence of a member of the committee giving two 
votes to the chairman, besides his casting vote in the equality thus 





* He found the disadvantages of this kind of speaking :—‘‘ A man, you know, 
cannot throw out elegant personalities against himself; and, besides, to own 
the truth to you in confidence, I always found my first arguments so unanswer- 
able that I never could produce a reply.” —Life by his Grandson, vol. i. p. 44 
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establish«d, had a fortunate escape; but Plunket and Burrowes did not 
leave him much upon which to congratulute himself beyond the bare 
acquittal, and both threw themselves out in great prominence. Plunket 
chose the north-west circuit, most of his connection lying in that 
direction, including Fermanagh, his native town. Strabane also lay 
in the circuit, and it was there that he formed an attachment to 
Catherine, daughter of Mr. John M‘Causland, with whom he was 
already connected by marriage through the family of the Conynghams. 
The great success he had at once attained in his profession warranted 
him in marrying at the comparatively early age of twenty-eight, and the 
issue of this marriage was five daughters and six sons; he lived to 
see all his sons in positions of influence and emolument, and in his 
later years to find them the stalwart props of his old age. 

For several years he seems to have abstained from politics, and 
devoted himself entirely to advancing in the road of his profession. 
Bad lawyers generally take to politics from the outset, but Plunket 
had no ignorance to supplement, and no need to seek an indirect path 
to the eminence to which he was so fully entitled to on his legal merits. 
From 1787, when he was ealled, to 1798, when his professional position 
was fully established, he showed his political opinions only to his 
friends in social intereourse. Lord Plunket’s character was cast 
remarkably in the Presbyterian mould; it was grave, stern, and free 
from all flaming enthusiasm, though full of inward fire; it was strictly 
limited by logic, and undistracted from its conclusions by feeling. 
The course of such a man in the politics of Ireland was clearly 
marked out; it was widely separated from the path of his friends 
Tone and Emmett, and equally distinct from the baser path of 
those who sought place, and place only. Nor did it lie with that 
of the place-holders more than of the place-seekers—the aristocratic 
party, who lived in their little world of selfishness, containing a few 
hundred monopolists. Plunket’s political course was that of a man 
whose springs of action were in his intellect. His feelings were com- 
pletely subordinated, as was evidenced by his sternness in severing 
the ties which bound him from boyhood to the two brilliant rebels just 
alluded to. Nor did his personal interests turn him from the path 
dictated by a determined reason. He was a hard-headed man, as he 
had been a hard-headed boy. His actions were governed by a stead- 
fast law of conscience, which never gains so much credit as the irregular 
impulses of patriotism ot pride. With an intelligent interest in politics, 
and his eyes thoroughly open to all that was occurring, and by daily 
intercourse acquiring a better knowledge of the politicians of his day 
than if he had been engaged with them in their public intrigues, “lawyer 
Plunket” persevered in his proper practice, and received a silk gown 
from lord Clare in 1797, and practised thenceforth chiefly in the Courts 
of Equity. Two years afterwards he was offered a seat in parliament 
for the borough of Charlemont; and after two long interviews with the 
old lord, in which their only point of disagreement was the Catholic 
question, he accepted it unshackled by any condition, and joined that 
gallant band of patriots who were then rising up to fight behind 
Grattan, Ireland’s last fight. We have already mentioned how the one 
difference with the patron of his seat was reconciled in the following 
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year, when lord Charlemont acknowledged to his son that Plunket had 
prevailed over an old prejudice. On the great exigency of the moment, 
which was to defend the legislative independence of the country against 
the destruction with which it was menaced, all true men were in accord. 
The first efforts of the government were directed to gagging the press, 
by amending the Act 23d & 24th George III. relating to the publiea- 
tion of libels. Although there was much in the seditious journalism of 
the day to justify sueh a measure, Plunket saw that the proposed 
amendment of the law had a wider object, and opposed it in a speech in 
which he entered upon his opposition to the government. He succeeded 
in making the government modify the most important section of the 
Act, by redueing the security required from the publisher of a news- 
paper from £2000 to £500. On Sir Laurence Parson's motion for an 
inquiry into the mode of allaying the rising discontent, Plunket spoke 
on the side of the minority of 19 which supported the motion. He 
urged that the government had too long met the discontent, which was 
now breaking into treason, with repressive instead of alleviating 
measures. ‘ You have stopped the mouth of the public by a Conven- 
tion Bill—have committed the property and liberty of the people to 
the magistrate by the Insurrection Act; you have suspended the 
Habeas Corpus Act; you have had, and you have used, a strong mili- 
tary foree—as great a force as you could call for; and there has been 
nothing that could tend to strengthen your hands or enable you to 
beat down this formidable conspiracy that you have not been invested 
with. What effect has your system produced? Discontent and sedi- 
tion have grown threefold under your management. What objection, 
then, can you urge against trying another mode? If on trial it shall 
not be found to do good, you are only where you were; if it succeed, 
you have secured an inestimable benefit." Possibly it was too late for 
this advice to be taken. In the abstract, Plunket was right in arguing 
that the true way with a sensible people like those of the province he 
himself represented, was to meet, French principles with English liberty ; 
in practice, it was a moment for forcible snppression of rebellion, not for 
inquiry into its causes. During the course of the terrible outbreak 
which ensued, Plunket endeavoured on every oecasion when oppor- 
tunity offered to mitigate the vindictiveness of the loyal. He urged 
an indemnity from the publie purse for those who, though innocent, had 
suffered loss by the injustice of magistrates ; but unfortunately was un- 
able to give this other aspect to the bill, by which the magistrates were 
indemnified for their illegalities. He showed his anxiety that justice 
should be done even to those whose acts he reprobated by sifting the 
evidence of witnesses against the rebels, and at the same time expressed 
indignation at the ingratitude of those prisoners whose lives were 
spared, but who endeavoured, from their prisons, to excite the people 
by manifestoes. When the fever of the rebellion passed by, it left the 
country pale and powerless at the feet of a bold and determined 
minister; it was then, when she lay in this position, that Plunket 
threw aside his caution and the usual colduess and moderation of his 
charaeter, and showed a courage in opposition equal to that of the 
most heated partisan. We have seen how Shiel purposed in after days 
to use the strong language of his anti-union speeches against himself. 
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It was not merely in speeches that he attacked the looming spectre. 
The Lord-lieutenant's secretary, Mr. Cook, had written an anonymous 
pamphlet, entitled Arguments for and against an Union considered, to 
which Bushe replied in an ironical brochure, entitled Cease your Funning; 
or, the Rebel Detected,in which he pretended to consider the former 
as written by a member of the opposition, or a United Irishman, to dis- 
credit the government proposal. At the end of 1798, a newpaper was 
started, called the Anti- Union, to which Plunket, along with Bushe, 
Burrowes, Grattan, Smyly, and others, was a chief contributor. In 
the third number of this journal appeared a letter to the editor, signed 
“ Sheelagh,” which is, we believe, the only article identified as Plunket's. 
In this composition Sheelagh, representing Ireland, is a young woman 
condemned to a union with an old gentleman named Bull. She is 
descended of an ancient family; but, owing to the folly of her ances- 
tors, thrown upon the world with little but good health and temper. 
With this she has set up in trade, but encounters the jealousy and ill- 
nature of a distant relation, who has taken advantage of the condition 
in which she was left in infancy to assert pretensions to treat her as a 
dependant. The only foundation of his claims was that they held 
under a common landlord; but her better position for trade, and the 
probability of her taking away his customers, alarmed all his bad feel- 
ings. He insisted, therefore, on having the management of her affairs, 
in order that they might be carried on at a disadvantage. She suc- 
cessfully resisted such pretensions; but Mr. Bull’s circumstances having 
become embarrassed by litigation, principally through the ill-temper of 
a head clerk, who had led his employer a dance of the wildest expen- 
diture, he is reduced from a reasonable and affluent man to a wretched 
and beggared invalid. In this position tlie adventurer determines to 
conceal the effects of his own bad management by getting possession 
for the old gentleman of Sheelagh and all her property. He employs 
a scullion of Bull’s, who calls himself a cook, to excite dissension amongst 
the family. ‘ This person," Sheelagh says, *I was prevailed on to 
lire as a shop-boy, though he was very ragged, and had no discharge 
to produce; and notwithstanding his being very useless, and very 
saucy, yet having taken him through follv, I kept him through charity; 
but bitter cause, indeed, have I to repent my indiscretion in this parti- 
cular, for I have discovered that this wretched creature, though he 
neither knows how to speak or write, yet by the force of impudence 
and eunning, and by means of a false key to my till, he has been able 
to corrupt many of my domestics.” This being had sown dissensions 
among the servants, arraving them some in orange and some in green, 
and putting them one against another, and inciting them to deadly 
quarrels in order to reduce their mistress to such a wretched plight 
that she would be compelled to marry Mr. Bull; and most infamous of 
all, he had actually published an advertisement that she had been 
debauched by him, and lived for many years in gross prostitution. 
* Dut, Sir, conceive, I beg of you, the ridiculousness of this overture— 
Ito marry Mr. Bull! Mr. Bull, whom, in the year 1783, when he 
was tolerably vigorous and reasonably wealthy and well reputed, I 
would have rejected with contempt! Mr. Bull, now that he has 
had repeated attacks of the falling-sickness, and that a commission 
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of bankruptey is ready to issue against him! . I could not have 
believed the proposal serious, if the old gentleman himself had not 
gravely avowed it! Hear, I beg of you, the inducements he holds 
out to me. There is to be no cohabitation, for we are still to live on 
different sides of the water—no reduction of expenses, for our separate 
establishments are to be kept up—all my servants are to be paid by 
me, but are to take their orders from him—the entire profits of my 
trade are to be subjected to his management, and applied in discharge 
of his debts—my family estates to be assigned to him without any 
settlement being made on me or my issue, or any provision for the 
event of a separation. He tells me, at the same time, that I am to reap 
great advantages, the particulars of which he does not think: proper to 
disclose ; and that, in the meanwhile, I must agree to the match, and 
that a settlement shall hereafter be drawn up agreeably to his directions 
and by his lawyers. This you will say is rather an extraordinary carte 
blanche from an insolvent gentleman, past his grand climacteric, to a hand- 
some young woman, of good character and easy circumstances. But 
this is not all; the pride of the negotiation is equal to its dishonesty, 
for though I am beset and assailed in private, and threatened with 
actual force, if I do not consent to this unnatural alliance, yet, in 
order to save the feelings of the Bull family, and to afford a pretext 
for an inadequate settlement, I am desired, in despite of all maidenly 
precedent, to make the first public advances, and to supplicate, as a 
boon, that he will gratify my amorous desires and condescend to receive 
me and my appurtenances under his protection. Still one of the 
principal features of this odious transaction remains to be detailed. 
Would you believe it, that this old sinner, several years ago, married a 
lady who, though of harsh features and slender fortune, was of honour- 
able parentage and good character, and who is at this hour alive, and 
treated by him with every mark of slight and contumely; and it is 
worthy of observation, that many of the clauses in the articles which 
were very carefully drawn up previous to his marriage with this lady 
have been scandalously violated by him. The truth is, I am determined 
to live and die a maiden;” and she concludes by saying, that though 
she does not wish to listen to the advice of those who bid her fly into 
a passion, and break Bull’s windows, and tar and feather his shop-boy 
(though the latter part held out strong inducements), she was resolved, 
if peaceable means failed, **to repel force by force.” 

In the debate on the Address in January 1799, ministers attempted 
to outface the accusation of bribery. When Mr. Barrington (afterwards 
Sir Jonah) implied that lord Castlereagh had been guilty of dishonour- 
able practices, several ministerialists interrupted him, and threatened 
to move that his words be taken down; Plunket rose and promised to 
repeat the aeeusation in stronger language, but said that he had no 
idea of permitting the freedoin of debate to be controlled by such 
frequent interruptions. Shortly after, Mr. Corry formally moved that 
a still more unmistakable expression should be taken down; but on 
Plunket’s reminding him that the house would then be committed to 
an inquiry, the motion was prudently dropped. The promise of still 
stronger language was faithfully kept. It was between six and seven 
o'elock in the morning when he rose to reply to Castlereagh, in a 
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speech which, owing to the emotions of speaker and listeners, and the 
extraordinary importance of this question of national existence, as well 
as the intrinsic merits of the speech itself, and the surprise caused by 
the first display of his powers in the senate, produced a greater impres- 
sion than any subsequent effort. He said he would make no apology 
for troubling them at that late hour, exhausted though he was in mind 
and body, and suffering though they must be under a similar pressure. 
Having congratulated the house on the certainty of vietory which he 
derived from the words and aspeet of his own side, and saw confirmed 
in the doleful and discomfited faces of the miserable group before him, 
he said that he must also eongratulate them on the candour of the 
noble lord who had exposed the projeet in its naked hideousness and 
deformity. It was not the rebellion, or any temporary cause; but the 
eondition of slavery was engrafted on the principle of their connexion, 
and by the deerees of fate Ireland was doomed a dependent eolony 
from her eradle. Having repudiated this imputation, he eautioned the 
house against supposing that by adopting the address it would not be, 
as Castlereagh asserted, committed to the measure in any future stage; 
and he asserted that now, if ever, was the time to make their stand. 
He continued thus :—“ But, Sir, the freedom of diseussion which has 
taken place on this side of the house has, it seems, given great offence 
to gentlemen on the treasury beneh. They are men of nice and pune- 
tilious honour, and they will not endure that anything should be said 
whieh implies a reflection on their untainted and virgin integrity. 
They threatened to take down the words of an honourable gentleman 
who spoke before me, because they conveyed an insinuation; and I 
promised them on that oecasion, that if the fancy for taking down 
words continued, I would indulge them in it to the top of their bent. 
Sir, Iam determined to keep my word with them, and I now will not 
insinuate, but I will directly assert, that base and wicked as is the 
object proposed, the means used to affect it have been more flagitious 
and abominable. Do you choose to take down my words? Do you 
dare me to the proof? Sir, I had been induced to think that we had 
at the head of the executive government of this country a plain, honest 
soldier, unaccustomed to and disdaining the intrigues of politics, and 
who, as an additional evidence of the directness and purity of his 
views, had chosen for his seeretary a simple and modest youth, ingenut 
vultus ingenuique pudoris, whose inexperience was the voucher of his 
innocence ; and yet I will be bold to say, that during the vieeroyalty 
of this unspotted veteran, and during the administration of this un- 
assuming stripling, within these last six weeks a system of blaek cor- 
ruption has been earried on within the walls of the eastle which would 
disgrace the annals of the worst period of the history of either 
country. Do you choose to take down my words? I need call no 
witness to the bar to prove them. I see two right honourable 
gentlemen sitting within your walls, who have long and faithfully 
served the crown, and who have been dismissed because they dared 
to express a sentiment in favour of the freedom of their country. I 
see another honourable gentleman who has been foreed to resign his 
place as commissioner of the revenue, because he refused to co-operate 
in this dirty job of a dirty administration. Do you dare to deny this? 
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I say that at this moment the threat of dismissal from office is suspended 
over the heads of the members who now sit around me, in order to 
influence their votes on the question of this night, involving everything 
that ean be sacred or dear to man. Do you desire to take down my 
words? Utter the desire, and I will prove the truth of them at your 
bar.” 

In the indignation excited by such means, he saw the defeat of the 
measure. He rejoiced that it was in the hands of one who might imitate 
the vices of his master, Pitt, but had not the towering intellect and 
the vastness of his resources. ‘I thank God that it is much more easy 
for him to transfer his apostaey and his insolence than his ‘comprehen- 
sion and his sagacity; I feel the safety of my country in the wretched 
feebleness of her enemy. I cannot fear that the constitution which 
has been founded by the wisdom of sages, and cemented by the blood 
of patriots and of heroes, is to be smitten to its centre by such a green 
and sapless twig as this.” After urging the incompetence of parliament 
and other arguments with which the reader of previous memoirs is 
familiar, he concluded with a famous passage regarding himself, 
which reads curiously afterwards in the bathos of realities. ‘ Yet, Sir, 
I thank the administration for this measure. They are, without in- 
tending it, putting an end to our dissensions. Through this black 
cloud which has collected over us, I see the light breaking in upon 
this unfortunate country. . . . They have united every rank and 
description of men by the pressure of this grand and momentous sub- 
ject; and I tell them that they will see every honest and independent 


man in Ireland rally round her constitution, and merge every other 


consideration in his opposition to this unjust and odious measure. For 
my part, I will resist it to the last gasp of my existence and with the 
last drop of my blood; and when I fee! the hour of my dissolution 
approaching, I will, like the father of Hannibal, take my children to 
the altar and swear them to eternal hostility against the invaders of 
their country's freedom. Sir, I shall not detain you by pursuing this 
question through the topies which it so abundantly offers. I shall be 
proud to think my name shall be handed down to posterity in the same 
roll with those disinterested patriots who have successfully resisted the 
enemies of their country. Suecessfully, I trust, it will be. In all 
events, I have my exceeding great reward; I shall bear in my heart 
the consciousness of having done my duty, and in the hour of death I 
shall not be haunted by the reflection that I have basely sold or meanly 
abandoned the liberties of my native land. Can every man who gives 
lis vote on the other side this night lay his hand on his heart and 
make the same declaration? I hope so. It will be well for his peace. 
The indignation and abhorrence of his countrymen will not accompany. 
him through life, and the curses of his children will not follow him to 
his grave." ' 

This speech of the stern north country lawyer produced an immense 
effect at the time, and should be read in the light of the moment. 
As well might we expect a lover's passionate vows to tally exactly 
with the sober realities of his married life, or to bear quotation when 
the bride has changed into a middle-aged mother, as put Plunket's 
Union speeches in contrast with his after career. It was made a taunt 
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against him that, instead of leading his sons to the altar and devoting 
them, like Hannibal, to the disreputable calling of unsuccessful rebels, 
he led one of them to the altar to be consecrated an English ascendancy 
bishop, another to be a dean, a third a vicar, and others to hold valu- 
able posts connected with the administration of the laws of the United 
Kingdom, while Hamilear himself mounted the woolsaek. Such taunts 
may be good jokes; but as grave charges of inconsistency, they are 
simply absurd. The words were dictated by the feelings of the 
moment. The man who, at the time, was sacrificing his own prospects, 
and incorruptible by offers which Bushe said “bewildered” him, felt 
that he could devote his children to a similar resistance; but when 
resistance had failed, and the measure had long been carried, and it 
had become as hopeless to recover a separate legislature for Ireland as 
to bring back the shadow in the dial, those passionate promises were 
fortunately not equally irrevocable. Plunket, like a reasonable man, 
having nobly done his duty to his country in a crisis of great tempta- 
tion, and passed through an ordeal which for ever established his poli- 
tical purity, was bound in the new order to provide for his family, and 
to take for them and for himself whatever he could honestly obtain. 
Kicking against the pricks of accomplished facts is dooming ourselves 
to an impracticable and useless, and probably mischievous, course of 
action, in which we are sure to be ourselves the principal sufferers. 
We cannot again go through the history of the Union; it is sufficient to 
say that, throughout of the whole struggle, Plunket led the van. For 
such a biting tongue there was terrible opportunity in the bribed ranks 
opposite, and the band of seducers that occupied the treasury bench. 
The traitors were thoroughly afraid of him; and when attacked by 
some too adventurous ministerialist, that keen visage assumed a “ curled 
sneer, which, as a legion offensive and defensive, was prepared for any 
enemy,” and made the assailant falter like a wounded man. Plunket 
stood arraigning the baseness and corruption of the last Irish parlia- 
ment amid a storm of cries of “order” and noisy interruptions, at the 
final moment when the galleries were cleared and the public were 
excluded from the scene of tumult and recrimination. When strangers 
were once more admitted, all was over; the Union was carried, the 
opposition benches were empty, those great men who had but now 
been collected in a phalanx of genius and patriotism had seceded and 
were scattered for ever—some to reappear as units in the English 
parliament, others, who had had enough of politics, to rise in their 
professions or to seclude themselves in private life. 

Plunket, as he had abstained from politics during his first ascent at 
the bar, determined to devote himself for the future entirely to the 
more profitable profession of using the laws instead of making them. 
He could not resolve upon this fora while. For some weeks he thought 
of canvassing the university of Dublin, and embarking in, a struggle 
for repeal; but calmer consideration convinced him that repeal meant 
separation, and that this could only be achieved through the impossible 
success of a civil war. He was that kind of man who is seldom bafiled, 
and showed the rage of a victor under defeat. In this instance, how- 
ever, he soon saw that there was nothing for it but submission, and in 
this he was as resolute as in his resistance. Three years later, years 
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employed by Plunket in toils and excitements of a great lawyer, 
an attempt was actually made to sever the connexion. He was then, 
instead of being one of its partisans, engaged, in his professional 
capacity, on the prosecution. He was retained, with O'Grady and 
M‘Clelland, the attorney and solicitor generals, on all the trials arising 
out of the emeute of 1803; and it was only as they advanced that it 
became evident that Robert, the younger brother by sixteen years of 
his old friend Thomas Addis Emmett, was the heart of the conspiracy. 
For ten years Plunket had not spoken to the elder brother; but it was 
undoubtedly painful to him to find himself obliged to take a part in 
this trial. He was entrusted with the task of speaking upon the 
evidence, and he ably fulfilled the object which he had in view of 
* pointing out the folly and wildness, as well as the wickedness, of the 
conspiracy that at the time existed." When, several months after, he 
accepted the office of Solicitor-general, which was conferred upon him 
solely on the ground of his extraordinary merits, this was made the 
occasion for opening upon him the floodgates of.radieal seurrility and 
abuse. Cobbett published a libellous account of the transaction, for 
which Plunket sued him, and obtained £500 damages. He completely 
cleared his conduct from all imputation; but amongst all the distin- 
guished and illustrious men whose friendship he enjoyed, it had never 
for a moment obtained foothold. In 1805 he was appointed Attorney- 
general under Pitt’s administration, and continued in that office under 
the ministry of “all the talents.” Whilst he held it under the Tories, 
it was “simply,” as his grandson states, *as the professional servant of 
the erown ;" but * when under the administration of lords Grenville 
and Howick, the Attorney-generalship had assumed a parliamentary 
and party character, he did not hesitate to resign it, and followed his 
leader into fifteen years’ exile from power." Lord Grenville was very 
anxious for his assistance in parliament, but Plunket felt how incom- 
patible with a proper discharge of his office, and how derogatory to it | 
in the truest sense, would be the precedent his compliance would create. 
He was obliged, however, to yield; and having become politically 
involved with the Whig government, could not accept the duke of 
Portland’s offer that he should hold his place under the Tories. This 
is the substance of the reason which Plunket gave at the time for 
resigning office. The following extract from a letter of lord Redesdale 
shows the opinion which high-minded men formed of the justness of his 
conduct :— 

“I cannot express to you the regret which I feel at your final 
determination to resign your office. I feared the consequences of your 
having been prevailed upon to accept a seat in parliament, from which 
it had been my particular wish that the law officer of the crown in 
Ireland should be exempted; and when urged by Mr. Wickham, I had 
strongly objected to it as highly injurious to the individuals, and tend- 
ing to make tlie bar of Ireland again a field for political interest ; and 
to render promotion the reward of political services, instead of being 
the reward of those professional labours which best qualify men for the 
highest legal situations." 

Plunket's tenure of the seat in parliament, which thus compelled him 
to resign his legal office, lasted only for two months. He was elected 
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for Midhurst in 1807, by the influence of the Grenville party, but did 
not offer himself for re-election when the dissolution took place in 
April. In the short interval, he made one speech on the Catholic 
claims, of which there is no tolerable report; but Mr. Whitbread said 
of it, speaking in the following year, “that it would never be for- 
gotten." He did not return to parliament until 1812; but gave him- 
self wholly up to his profession, and was in receipt of the largest 
income ever made.by an Irish lawyer. Little or no record remains of 
his many great speeches at the bar, which were almost entirely extem- 
pore, and often delivered with the least possible preparation. He had 
a great dislike to writing, and indeed to all drudgery of preparation. 
His briefs were.read driving in from Old Connaught, his residence 
near Bray. There were instances in which he learned the facts of 
some heavy ease in chancery from a junior, walking down to court; 
and then stood up and completely overwhelmed his opponents, con- 
vinced the chancellor, and amazed his own colleagues by arguments 
and points which they with diligent study and consultation had failed 
to see. His chief practice, we have before observed, was in the nobler 
task of arguing before the judges; but when he undertook to plead 
before a jury, his dignified, grave, and earnest manner made what 
might be commonplace in a report weighty and telling in delivery; and 
his power of eross-examination was something terrible—to undergo it 
was as it were falling into the hands of a grand inquisitor. Among the 
lawyers whom he had to encounter, Dushe was the compeer whom he 
met on the most equal terms. In the case of The King v. O'Grady, 
in which Plunket and Burton were opposed to Bushe and Saurin, Bushe 
defended his colleague from an attack which had been levelled at him 
for instituting the proceedings, They were directed against Chief- 
baron O’Grady for appointing his son to the clerkship of the pleas in 
his own court, which, they contended, was in the gift of the crown. 
After many compliments to Plunket, as one on whose accents the 
listening senate hung, and one of the most illustrious individuals in 
the country, standing on a height from which censure fell heavily 
indeed, he called upon him, if he believed the prosecution was really 
so revolutionary and Jacobinical, to proceed further, and to impeach 
it before the Commons. If he did so, and there contended that they 
were offering disrespect to what he called the adjudication of the Court 
of Exchequer, in a case where one party was not present and the other 
presided, the very walls of Westminster would utter forth a groan, and 
the shades of Mansfield, of Somers, and of Holt would start forth from 
their tombs to rebuke such an insult to their judicial character. If so, 
he predicted to this Wellington of the senate that he would do so at 
the peril of his laurels, for they would wither at the root. Plunket’s 
reply to this counter attack is so excellent an example of his extempore 
power of rhetoric, which is the only quality that can be exhibited in 
such brief extracts as we have space for, that we offer it to the reader 
as a specimen :— 

* The Solicitor-general having passed upon me some tede extravagant 
 eompliments, which no man ean suppose I would be such an egregious 
dupe of inordinate vanity as to receive as merited, then calls upon me 
to step over to Westminster Hall and to desire the House of Commons 
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to decide whether this was a judicial aet or not ; and if, under the in- 
fluence of this extravagance of praise, my head were to be so completely 
turned that I should actually go to St. Stephen's Chapel for the pur- 
pose, he then tells me that the very monuments would yield up their 
illustrious dead, and the shades of Mansfield and of Somers, of Holt 
and of Hale, would start from their tombs to rebuke the atrocious 
imputation. If I had been such a madman as to adopt the suggestions 
of my learned friend, and introduce in such a place the descriptions of 
a legal point depending in the Court of King’s Bench in Ireland, the 
shades of those illustrious people, if they had any taste for the truly 
ridiculous, might have stepped down to amuse themselves by seeing an 
Irish lawyer performing the part of Malvolio, cross-gartered and in 
vellow - stockings, the victim of egregious vanity and folly. But if 
they had thought fit to deny that the swearing in the officers by the 
Court of Exchequer was a judicial act, I should have prayed in aid 
the shade of Sir Joseph Jekyll, who calls such an admission, in terms, 
a judicial act ; I should have called on the shades of the learned judges 
who decided the cases in the Year Book of 9 Ed. IV. c. 6; in Dyer 
149 A. 150, 6; and in 1 Anderson, 152. If these venerable spectres 
had not availed me, I should have called for the substantial assistance 
of the Solicitor-general himself, who, after a variety of splendid and 
figurative language, such as the rich imagery of his fancy supplied, 
ended at last by admitting it to be a judicial act. All these authorities 
I should have cited to the apparitions of lord Somers, lord Mansfield, 
and lord Hale. But to lord Holt I would say, You are the most 
impudent ghost that ever visited the glimpses of the moon, for you 
yourself did in your lifetime the very thing which you now start up to 
rebuke. My lords, the Solicitor-general has predicted that my laurels 
are foredoomed to wither at the root. I do not think I ean lay claim 
to any laurels; and I am conscious that if I ever put forth the leaves, 
they are already upon the sere. But, notwithstanding what has fallen 
from the Solicitor-general, I believe he would be disposed rather to 
regret their fall than to rejoice at any untimely blight which stripped 
them off before their natural decay. What he has said has not excited 
any resentment in my mind. As to the expressions ‘revolutionary ' 
and ‘ Jacobinical,’ he must know that they were not applied by me, 
personally, against any individual, but to a proceeding that appeared 
to me wholly unwarrantable in its nature and tendency. As to the 
Solicitor-general personally, I had no reason (nor have I at this moment) 
to believe that the proceeding was at all advised by him.” ` 
During this interval of purely professional life, Plunket received 
several pressing invitations to return to parliament. In 1808 the Hon. 
George Ponsonby was authorised by lady Downshire to offer him the 
representation of the borough of Newry. In the following year lord 
Grenville conveyed the offer of a seat for one of his boroughs from the 
duke of Bedford. Plunket was resolved not to re-enter parliament 
until he should have amassed a sufficient competence to repose upon ; 
but by the death of Dr. Patrick Plunket, in 1812, he came in for a 
bequest of £60,000, which at once placed him in the position he 
desired, beyond the nécessity of unremitting attention to business. 
This enabled him to accept a seat, but it was difficult to extricate him- 
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self from the tremendous trammels of legal practice; and he did not 
therefore take an active part in the House until the Catholie question 
came on again. This was in 1813. In the beginning of the year, 
lord Grenville had exonerated him from attendance; but in February 
Grattan moved for a committee to inquire into the laws affecting the 
Roman Catholics, and Plunket was in his place to support the motion. 
His speech was a memorable one; all the speakers who followed on 
both sides spoke of it with admiration; and lord Castlereagh, who, 
when they had last met in debate, thirteen years before, had received 
such a terrible punishment, and had been described as “a green and 
sapless twig ”—a description which had a peculiar significance—forgot 
his injuries in generous praise of his opponent’s speech, which, he said, 
‘could never be forgotten." Plunket was a man to be touched by such 
nobleness; and afterwards, when writing to Sir Walter Scott, who, 
when in Ireland, had been his guest at Old Connaught, to acknowledge 
his Life of Napoleon, he expressed pleasure at his kindly treatment of 
“poor Castlereagh.” Plunket’s next achievement in the House was an 
attack upon the speaker (Abbott), in which he supported lord Mor- 
peth's motion for a vote of censure upon that functionary. Grattan’s 
bill had been carried; but in committee the speaker had got a clause 
introduced which made the bill worthless, forbidding Roman Catholics 
to sit in either House. In addressing the Prince-regent at the end of 
the session, from the bar of the House of Lords, the speaker had made 
observations on the Catholic question which implied that it was a cause 
finally lost, and were conceived to reflect improperly upon the advocates 
of the measure. Plunket's speech was made more personal by being 
direetly addressed to the speaker, whom he, in his severest manner, 
rebuked for presumption in expressing unauthorised opinions as the 
mind of the House, and as it were inviting the crown to interfere in a 
subject which was under the consideration of the Commons. He 
concluded a speech, which in itself was a censure that no majority 
could efface, by remarking on the unhappy taste of mixing up congra- 
tulations on the peninsular victories of Wellington with those uncalled- 
for allusions to the bonds of his Roman Catholic countrymen. ‘“ When 
you adverted to the splendid victories of our illustrious commander, 
who has gained such transcendent fame, . . . . was that a well-chosen 
moment, Sir, to pronounce the irrevocable doom of those who, under 
their immortal commander, had opened the sluices of their heart’s blood 
in the service of the empire? It was the custom in Rome to introduce 
a slave into their triumphal processions, not for the purpose of insult- 
ing the captive, but to remind the conqueror of the instability of human 
glory. But you, Sir, while you were binding the wreath round the 
brow of the conqueror, assured him that his victorious followers must 
never participate in the fruits of his valour.” The victors were in this 
instance made to do duty for the slave instead of sharing in their com- 
mander'striumph. Plunket soon asserted himself as a great power in the 
House, and by his gift of extempore speaking made himself a master of 
debate. He was a rather frequent speaker, without being so much 
before the House as to grow commonplace, or be dreaded as a lecturer. 
His speeches on the renewal of the war and the Peterloo massaere, as 
it is ridiculously called in history, were among the happiest of his 
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efforts, and on those occasions he spoke in alliance with the Tory 
party and against the extreme Liberals. On the latter occasion his 
powerful and judicial speech was exceedingly valuable to the ministry. 
Lord Dudley and Ward thus described it to the bishop of Llandaff :— 
“ By-the-by, he (Plunket) has eut a great figure this year. His speech 
in answer to Mackintosh was among the most perfect replies I ever 
heard. He assailed the fabric of lus adversary, not by an irregular 
damaging fire that left parts of it standing, but by a complete, rapid, 
systematic process of demolition, that did not leave one stone standing 
upon another.” The critics of the cay remarked the more than 
English plainness of his speeches; they had the severity which, when 
combined with strength, constitutes, to the taste of the Anglo-Saxon, 
the most perfect oratory. The Englishman loves strength rather than 
beauty, naked muscle better than grace of form. Lord Lytton’s 
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portrait of Plunket, in the poem called “St. Stephen's," from which 
we quoted another admirable description in our memoir of O'Connell, 
is particularly forcible and truthful :— 


** But one there was to whom, with joint consent, 
All yield the crown in that high argument. 
Mark where he sits: gay flutterers round the bar 
Gathering like moths attracted by the star. 
In vain the ballet and the ball invite, 
E'en beaux look serious: Plunket speaks to-night. 
Mark where he sits, his calm brow downward bent, 
Listening, revolving, passive, yet intent. 
Revile his cause, his lips vouchsafe no sneer ; 
Defend it, still from him there comes no cheer, 
No sign without of what he feels or thinks— 
Within slow fires are hardening iron links. 
Now one glance round, now upward turns the brow, 
Hushed every breath, he rises, mark him now— 
No grace in feature, no commanding height, 
Yet his whole presence fills and awes the sight. 
Wherefore ? you ask. I can can but guide your guess— 
Man has no majesty like earnestness. 
His that rare. warmth—collected central heat, 
As if he strives to check the heart's loud beat, 
Tame strong conviction and indignant zeal 
And leave you free to think as he must feel. 
Tone slow, not loud, but deep-drawn from the breast— 
Action unstudied, and at times supprest ; 
Dut as he neared some reasoning's massive close 
Strained o'er his bending head his strong arms rose, 
And sudden fell, as if from falsehood torn 
Some grey old key-stone, and hurled down with seorn, 
His diction that which most exalts debate, 
Terse and yet smooth; not florid, yet ornate; 
Prepared enough, long meditated fact, 
By words at will made-sinuous and compact, 
With gems the genius of the lamp must win, 
Not scattered loose, but welded firmly in, 
So that each ornament the most displayed 
Decked not the sheath, but hardened more the blade. 
Your eye scarce caught the dazzle of the show 
Ere shield and cuirass crashed beneath the blow." 


The same instinctive power which lord Brougham remarks he pos- 
sessed of “ marshalling his propositions in such an order that you must. 
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assent to them successively, and were not aware how you had been 
drawn on to the conclusion he desired to make you adopt, until you 
found it in the last stage of the process "— a process which amounted 
to a sort of natural crystallisation of arguments—accompanied him into 
parliament, and made him recognised as more than an initiated member 
of the guild of genius—a great man amongst the great, the admiration 
of the admired. What particularly pleased the critical was that he did 
not speak to win admiration ; his brilliancies were, as Brougham again 
observes, * sparks thrown off by the motion of the engine, not fireworks 
to amuse by their singularity or please by their beauty." And this 
unconsciousness generally receives its reward, for it does not awaken 
the jealousy of those who are themselves seeking after fame. We have 
already noticed the effect upon the Catholics of the peace of 1814. Mr. 
Plunket says, “ that class of politicians whose ears were open to argu- 
ments based upon expediency, but deaf to those founded upon justice, 
relapsed into indifference on the question of emancipation. There 
was no longer reason for apprehending that the discontent of the Irish 
Catholics might develop any consequences physically formidable to the 
‘empire ; and a complete apathy regarding their claims settled down upon 
a large portion of the English people." The split upon the subject of the 
Veto deprived the Catholic board of its aristocratic leaders, and it was in 
a short time cast away amid the noisy surges on which it rushed when 
left to its own guidance. Grattan had the discouragement of advocat- 
ing a bill not accepted by those in whose interest it was framed, and 
the opponents of Catholic relief had in this a powerful vantage-ground. 
Plunket and other friends of emancipation were held back by the hope- 
lessness, under such circumstances, of advancing the cause, and by a 
strong opinion in favour’ of the rejected Veto. In 1820 Grattan 
expired, and almost his last words were with regard to the paper on 
the Catholic claims drawn up by his son. He said, on hearing it read 
over, “It will do; I should wish it to be read over in the House; give 
my love to Plunket—he will do it." Well and truly did Plunket per- 
form the bequest of his friend, of whom he long afterwards said, re- 
viewing the intimacies of his past life, that Grattan was the “ greatest 
and best man” he had ever known. In proposing young Grattan to 
succeed his father in the representation of the city of Dublin, Plunket 
showed an emotion which was startling in such an outwardly stern and 
self-controlled man. He burst into tears when commencing his speech, 
and was several times stopped in it by an emotion shared by his 
audience. He did not, however, see any chance of carrying the 
measure which had thus devolved upon him as a sacred trust; but in 
1821, on the question being again brought forward, he delivered a speech 
which Sir Robert Peel said stood the highest in point of ability of any 
ever heard in the House, combining the rarest powers of eloquence with 
the strongest powers of reasoning. We cannot give any idea, by extracts 
or summary, of this speech; for although speeches are the events in the 
life of a publie speaker, detached passages are not sufficient, like geo- 
logical specimens, to bring before us a stratum of eloquence, and the 
skeleton of a speech is unsightly. The following is, however, so interest- 
ing, as bearing on questions which more and more occupy the attention 
of the present day, that it is worthy of quotation on its own account :— 
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* Again, if we are to denounce, why denounce only one particular 
sect of Christians? Why not Socinians? Why not those who deny 
the divine nature of our Lord? Why select those who believe all that 
we do, merely because they believe something more? Why not Jews, 
Mahometans, pagans? Any one of these may safely make the declara- 
tion, provided he is willing to commit the breach of good manners 
which it requires. He may not only deny our God and our Redeemer, 
but he may worship Jupiter or Osiris, an ape or a crocodile, the host 
of heaven or the creeping thing of the earth; let him only have a 
statutable horror of the religion of others, and agree to brand with the 
name of idolatry the religion of the great part of the Christian world. 
But further, if the Roman Catholic religion is to be singled out as that, 
by the common bond of hatred to which we are all united in the ties 
of brotherly love and Christian charity, why select only one particular 
article of their faith, and say that the sacrifice of the mass is impious 
and idolatrous. Why leave them their seven sacraments, their auricular 
confession, their purgatory, all equally badges of superstition, evidences 
of contumacy, and causes of schism? Why make war exclusively upon 
this one article? We all declare solemnly that we consider the sacri- 
fice of the mass as superstitious and idolatrous. Now I entreat each 
member of this House to suppose that I am asking him as a private 
gentleman, does he know what is said or meant or done in the sacrifice 
of the mass; or how it differs from our own mode of celebrating the 
communion, so as to render it superstitious and idolatrous? If I could 
count upon the vote of every member who must answer me that upon 
his honour he does not know, I should be sure of carrying by an over- 
whelming majority this or any other question I might think proper to 
propose. Were I now to enter on a discussion of the nature of these 
doctrines, every member would complain that I was oceupying the 
time of statesmen with subjects utterly unconnected with the business 
of the House or the policy of the country. Can there be a more deci- 
sive proof of its unsuitableness as a test? Still, even at the hazard of 
being censured for my irrelevancy, I must venture one or two observa- 
tions on the point denounced. It is important that I should do so, 
because the truth is that at the Reformation the difference between the 
two Churches on this point was considered so slight and so capable of 
adjustment that it was purposely left open. Our communion service 
was so framed as to admit the Roman Catholics; and they accordingly, 
for the first twelve years of Elizabeth’s reign, partook of our com- 
munion, and there is nothing to prevent a conscientious Roman 
Catholic doing so at this day. The sacrament of our Lord's Supper 
is by all Christians held to be a solemn rite of the Church, ordained 
by its Divine Founder as a commemoration of His sacrifice, and most 
eflieacious to those who worthily receive it with proper sentiments of 
gratitude and contrition; so far all Christians agree, and we are on 
the grounds of Seripture and of common sense; but beyond this the 
Itoman Catholie is said to assert that the body of our Lord is actually 
present in the sacrifice. Now, this in the only sense in which I can 
affix a meaning to it I must disbelieve. It is contrary to the evidence 
of my senses, and to the first principles of my reason; but the Roman 
Catholic states that he does not believe the body of our Lord to be 
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present in the eucharist in the same sense in which it is said to be in 
heaven, for he admits that the same body cannot be in two places at 
the same time, but it is present in a sense—the council of Lateran says 
sacramentally present. Now what this sense is, I own, baffles my 
faculties. The proposition which states it I can neither affirm nor 
deny, because I cannot understand it any more than if it was laid down 
as a dogma that it was of a blue colour, or six feet high. I feel satis- 
fied, as a sincere Christian, resting on Scripture and reason, that it is 
not necessary for me to involve myself in these mysteries; and of this 
I am sure, that I should act a very unchristian as well as a very un- 
gentlemanlike part, if I were to join in giving foul names to the pro- 
fessors of this to me incomprehensible dogma. Whether it is a fit 
subject for polemical controversy I will not pretend to say. Queen 
Elizabeth certainly thought it was not, and forbade her divines to 
preaeh eoneerning it; and they thought her judgment too good on 
such points not to render an implicit obedience to her commands. I will 
beg leave, Sir, to read a short extract from Burnet’s History of the 
Reformation bearing on this point :— The chief design of the queen’s 
council was to unite the nation in one faith, and the greater part of the 
nation continued to believe such a presence (the Real Presence), there- 
fore it was recommended to the divines to see that there should be no 
more express definition made against it; that so it might be as a specu- 
lative opinion, not determined, in which every man was left.to the 
freedom of his own mind.’ Such were the opinions of Queen Elizabeth, 
the founder of the Reformation. Perhaps no monarch ever swayed the 
British seeptre who had so profound an acquaintance with the royal 
art of governing. To the Protestant religion certainly no monarch 
ever was more sincerely and enthusiastically attached. On the truth 
of these opinions she hazarded her throne and life. But she respected 
the opinions and the sincerity of others, and refused to make windows 
tolook into the hearts of her subjects. She (Queen Elizabeth), the 
founder of the Reformation, altered the Liturgy, as it had been framed 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth, striking out all the passages which 
denied the doctrine of the Real Presence; and this for the avowed 
purpose of enabling the Roman Catholics to join in communion with 
the Church of England; and J am to be told that this was done in 
order to let in idolaters to partake of and to pollute our sacrament? 
' But it seems some of the divines of our day are better Protestants than 
Queen Elizabeth. If she were alive, I should be curious to see them 
tell her so. Indeed, Sir, these things are caleulated to injure the cause 
of true religion. The Christian is a meek and well-mannered religion, 
not a religion of scolding and contentious reviling ; it is an outrage on 
that religion, and a dangerous attack upon its evidences, to say that 
the mission of its Divine Founder has hitherto served only to establish 
superstition and idolatry among mankind, and that, except for a 
favoured few, His blood has been shed in vain. In whatever point of 
view we turn this question, the absurdities increase upon us. . We have 
legalised their religion and the sacrifice of the mass; and if that is 
idolatrous, the King, Lords, and Commons are promoters of idolatry. 
By the same Act we excuse him from coming to our Church only on 
condition of his going to mass; that is, we inflict on him penalties 
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which are to be remitted on the express terms of his eommitting an 
act of idolatry. By the same Act we inflict penalties on any .person 
who disturbs him in the exercise of his idolatry. In Ireland, we admit 
him to the magistracy and to administer the laws of the Christian 
country, requiring froin him, as a preliminary condition, his oath that he 
is an idolater. When we reflect on this, we remember that we have 
established their religion in Canada, and that we are in close alliance 
for the purpose of protecting religion and morals with great nations 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, is it not obvious that the per- 
severance in such a declaration is calculated to bring our religion and 
our character into contempt, and to make thinking men doubt the 
sincerity of our professions? Whatever may be the fate of the other 
part of this question, I cannot bring myself to believe that this outrage 
upon the religious decencies of the country will be suffered to remain 
on our statute-book.” 

“I wish you had heard Plunket,” said lord Dudley and Ward to his 
friend the bishop of Llandaff. ‘He had made great speeches before, 
but in this he far surpassed them all. I have not for many years heard 
such an astonishing display of talent. His style is peculiar for its 
gravity and severity. I prefer it to all others of which I ever heard a 
specimen. If he had been bred in parliament, I am inclined to think 
he would have been the greatest speaker that ever appeared in it." 
The. committee for which he moved was carried by a majority of six. 
The Catholic Relief Bills were brought in on the 16th of March, and a 
Roman Catholic petition against them, which was signed by the cele- 
brated Dr. Milner, and took the ground of the danger which would 
accrue to the Roman Catholic religion from bridging over the gulf of 
hatred that divided Romans from Protestants, gave Plunket occasion 
for a famous invective against bigotry, whether Protestant or Catholic: 
—‘ True to its aim, though besotted in its expectations—steady to its 
purpose, though blind to its interests—for bigotry time flows in vain. 
It is abandoned by the tides of knowledge, it is left stranded by the 
waters of reason, and vainly worships the figures it has imprinted on 
the sands, soon to be washed away. It is inaccessible to reason—it is 
irreclaimable by experience.” The two Bills, one containing the boon, 
the other the securities, passed their second reading under the manage- 
ment of Plunket; but at this stage the death of his wife obliged him 
to return suddenly to Ireland, and made him unfit to undertake any 
public business for many months. His love for Mrs. Plunket had that 
intensity which is usually found in the affections of such iron characters. 
Although in later life we have understood him to have been somewhat 
inorose and gloomy in the home circle, his attachments to all the 
members of his family were deep and rooted. Meanwhile the bills 
passed the House of Commons, and sailed for the icy passage of the 
Peers. An agitation in Ireland against the securities, founded on a belief 
that the Catholie Relief Dill itself was sure to pass, had a most prejudi- 
eial effect upon its fortunes in the House of Lords, and great was the 
revulsion of feeling when the news arrived of its having been thrown 
out by 39 votes. 

The weakness of lord Liverpool's government, in 1821, compelled 
him to call in the assistance of Peel and the Grenville Whigs, who 
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believed that they would be better able to subserve their political 
objects. as an element of the government than as an impotent section. 
Plunket became Attorney-general under the vice-royalty of lord 
Wellesley, while Mr. Goulburn was sent over as chief Secretary, to 
counteract the too great liberality of such colleagues.  Durings the 
following year (1822) the Catholic question was not brought out, 
the distracted state of Ireland, torn asunder between the Orange and 
Catholic factions, and the hesitating condition of parliament, not ren- 
dering it advisable in the opinion of lord Grenville. Plunket, however, 
had occasions of showing in the debate of the House that his accession 
to office had not altered his position or opinion. His conduct in “the 
Bottle Riot" also proved to those who had been disposed to brand him 
as an apostate that he was faithful to his past career. The Orangemen 
had been intensely annoyed by some restrictions upon their loyalty to 
their Dutch demigod; they had been forbidden to propose their pious 
toast at a banquet given to George IV. at the Mansion House; and 
they were prohibited from dressing up the statue of their idol in 
College Green on the 12th of July. Accordingly, when lord Wellesley 
visited the Dublin theatre, the pit and gallery were packed with these 
amiable Christians, who showed their devotion to true religion by 
seditious cries and a fire of whisky bottles and other heavy missiles 
directed against the Lord-lieutenant’s box. Several of the ringleaders 
being apprehended, acknowledged their complicity with all the pride 
and satisfaction of martyrs. Notwithstanding this, the grand jury 
ignored the bills; and Plunket rightly and courageously issued ex 
oficio informations against the delinquents. , In the courts of Irish 
justice the Orangemen had hitherto had it all their own way, as the 
perverse finding of the grand jury had exhibited. Mr. Sheil has 
described the scene which the court presented on the day of trial; the 
scowling brows of the Orange partisans who crowded the galleries, and 
the flushed faces of the barristers contracted into fixed sneers or ex- 
pressive of angry political resentment. It was in vain that Plunket, 
in the course of his speech, pronounced a glowing and sincere eulogiuni 
on William III., for whom he had the natural admiration arising from 
, some affinity of character. The jury, after a protracted trial, was dis- 
charged without coming to an agreement; and the press teemed with 
furious attacks upon the prosecutor for what was called unconstitu- 
tional straining of authority to carry out political aims and gratify 
Roman Catholic clients. Saurin was a main instigator of the outery 
against his successor in office, although it was afterwards discovered 
that he had himself some years previously done exactly the same. The 
general feeling was decidedly against the Attorney-general; the oppo- 
sition, which he had left, had no disposition to stand by him; the 
ministry itself was divided and cold in its support; his enemies were 
confident of a victory which would irrevocably damage the reputation 
of their most powerful antagonist, besides driving him from office, and 
giving the Orangemen the most gratifying triumph. As he walked 
down to the House with his ‘friend Mr. Anthony Blake, he was so 
affected by his emotions that he was obliged to lean on him for support, 
and several times exclaimed “that he felt like a man going out to 
execution under an unjust sentence.” Mr. Brownlow’s speech was just 
III. 20 Ir. 
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what it should have been, moderate, but conclusive; and when Plunket 
rose to defend himself, the case had almost been deemed to have gone 
by default. He began with the labour and stumbling which sometimes 
we are told preluded his greatest displays of eloquence, and the House 
listened with obvious coldness and disfavour. But what would have 
quenched a lesser fire of eloquence, made Plunket's leap up with a 
brightness and vigour that soon changed the appearance of the House. 
He gained the most complete triumph, and in a short speech not only 
e mpletely exonerated himself, but by the simple manliness of its tone 
aid temper carried with him the whole sympathy as well as sense of 
hs audience. Plunket continued in the same impartial and firm course 
which had so enraged the Orange party when the curb was put upon 
their own political licentiousness. He wasas determined in the interest 
of the cause he had so long championed as well as in strict fairness to 
keep a firm hand over the Roman Catholic agitators. Any excess 
mizht at that critical time, when their cause was in the balance, have 
made the anti-Roman side preponderate. He was obliged, in 1825, to 
support the Bill introduced by his party to put down the Catholic 
Association. It was probably his sincere opinion that such a power 
within the state as the association had asserted was dangerous and 

. intolerable, supported as it was by a large revenue and with its reins 
entirely in the hands of one violent and turbulent man. He considered 
tat he was serving his cause in forcibly putting down this dangerous 
machinery, which was more likely to defeat than to gain the end that 
both the association and he had in view. In his speech he explained 
the reasons which actuated him in joining an administration divided 
on Catholic relief, and now impelled him to support its views with 
regard to the association. He supported Sir Francis Burdett’s Bill 
in the same year, in a speech which lord Brougham often assured his 
grandson was the greatest of all the parliamentary efforts at which he 
was present. In this speech he reviewed the history of the Established 
Church in relation to the other religious bodies, argued that emancipation 
could not endanger it in Ireland, and showed that the historical pre- 
cedents were mere bugbears. A fine passage on this latter subject is 
worthy of quotation; abstract philosophical passages were rare in 
Plunket's speeches; but when they occurred, were sure to be strik- 
ing :— * 

“ Time, as has been said by the wisest of men and the most sagacious 
observer of its effect, is the greatest innovator of all. While man,would 
sleep or stop in his eareer, the course of time is rapidly ehanging the 
aspect of all human affairs. Itis che province of human wisdom to wait 
upon the wings of time—not with the vain hope of arresting his progress, 
but to watch his course—to adapt institutions to new circumstances 
as they arise, and to make their form reflect the varying aspect of events. 
Unless we do this, of what value isit to go back to former periods? 
Unless we draw lessons of wisdom from the facts which we recall, 
experience will become a swindler, who thrusts upon us an old coinage 
at a value which it has long since lost.’ Our knowledge will dwindle 
into pedantry, our prudence into dotage, and history itself will be no 


* Life and Speeches, vol. ii. p. 190. 
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better than an old almauac. When I admit that the present danger is 
serious, do I therefore ineuleate dread? Far from it. Were the 
Catholics to come to your bar claiming their rights with shout and 
tumult, I would laugh at their idle clamour. Were they to utter 
threats and defiance, I would despise their impotent menace. Were 
they to come with foree and arms, I would meet their insolence with 
force, and easily subdue them. But when they come before us implor- 
ing an equal participation in the blessings of the British constitution, 
I confess I have no weapons left with which to oppose them. I have 
no mode of dealing with them, but to take them to my bosom as allies 
and equals—to admit them to all the benefits, and join with them in 
the defence of the constitution—be it against foreign or domestic 
enemies— be it in peace or be it in war." 

It is curious how in the following passage Plunket seems, to justify 
Milner's petition against the measure as dangerous to Roman Catholic 
orthodoxy. At the same time, it seems to suggest another way than 
proselytism :—** Some may perhaps tell me that we are to trust to time 
and to proselytism. I admit that much may be expected from prose- 
lytism, if it be fairly effected by argument and sound reasoning; and 
I know that nothing is so likely to increase it as the pious and exem- 
plary lives, the kind and charitable behaviour, and the religious example 
of the Protestant clergy ; and I am of opinion that the time will come 
when the religious differenees between Protestants and Catholies will 
be much lessened ; and, though we may not see it, that our children's 
children may be witnesses of it. But, Sir, this prospect is distant and 
uncertain ; the dangers which surround us are pressing and imminent. 
So long as you continue a line of demarcation between the Protestants 
and Catholies, so long do you hold up the latter as an alien to the 
State. And, while you do this, let it be considered that your prose- 
lytism will be at a stand-still; for any man who should become a 
Protestant under such restrietions would be considered an apostate, a 
wretch who changed his religion only for purposes of gain." It is 
needless to tell the reader that this Relief Bill also terminated its exist- 
ence in the House of Lords, through which its “ wings” did not suffice 
to carry it. The debate in which it closed its career was remarkable 
for the duke of York’s vow. In 1826, the question remained in the 
same position, apparently no nearer a settlement. The House of Com- 
mons was lukewarm; the King and Lords hostile. Many who in their 
consciences could support the settlement, would not on grounds of 
consistency. As George Canning said, writing to Plunket, “ Pride, 
consistency, character, the dread of being supposed to compromise for 
the sake of office, and the shame of turning round upon followers 
whose opinions may have been formed and fostered by the example of 
their leader—all these feelings are as strong upon one side of the question 
astheother." He wished to introduce the measure by a preliminary reso- 
lution, which, by being made wide and vague, might comprehend many 
who could not, in the first instance, assent to a Bill point blank. A 
decent process of conversion was necessary, he thought, to save their 
pride. The dissolution of parliament and general election were fol- 
lowed by efforts to relieve the prevailing distress in England and other 
important business. Lord Liverpool's resignation, in February 1827, 
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further delayed the consideration of the Catholie question; but in 
March it came before the House. The reader is aware how Sir Francis 
Burdett was defeated by a majority of four on this occasion ; and shortly 
after matterstook a turn which seemed to place the Catholie question quite 
out of the field of politics. An attempt to form a purely Tory ministry 
having failed, Mr. Canning was commissioned to obtain the co-operation of 
the more moderate Liberals, and in this number Plunket would natur- 
ally have been included. The king, however, who had been vacillating 
upon the subject of emancipation from the moment he got possession 
of power, now announced that he had positively made up his mind to 
follow his father's example. Having desired the formal attendance of 
the arehbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London, he commanded 
them to make known his determination in the Established Church. It 
was inconsistent, he thought, with the reassurance which he wished to 
give to the Establishment to retain the Roman Catholic champion in 
high office in Ireland. Accordingly, lord Manners was desired to 
retain the chancellorship for a year, and Plunket was appointed to the 
office of Master of the Rolls in England, without prejudice to his 
further claims. It is probable that he soon received an intimation of 
the feeling of the English bar that the appointment of an Irish barrister 
would not be acceptable; for he resigned after only a few days’ tenure 
of the office, and gave as a reason to his friends the opinion that offence 
would be taken by the profession. Considering that it had been the uni- ` 
form eustom to plaee English lawyers over the heads of the Irish bar, and 
English ecclesiastics over the Irish Church, this single act of reciprocity 
might fairly have been allowed to pass. Ireland may well congratulate 
herself that England did not in the ease of Plunket appropriate to her- 
self the glory of the most powerful reasoner and speaker of the day, as 
in Wellington she assimilated the greatest general. This cool system 
of sucking the brains of Ireland in private and ridiculing her in publie, 
is one of the most curious traits of the English connexion. On resign- 
ing the Mastership of the Rolls, Plunket was appointed Chief-justice of 
the Common Pleas, lord Norbury having been induced to resign. At 
the same time he was raised to the peerage of the United Kingdom 
by the title of baron Plunket of Newton in the county of Cork. His 
presence in the House of Lords was considered by Canning as very im- 
portant whenever the Roman Catholie question should come on again. 
On the break down of the Goderich ministry, in January 1827, the 
Tories eame into office; but it was only to yield all they had opposed. 
They have on several occasions had the good fortune to be able to give 
away as a boon what their opponents had vainly endeavoured to wrench 
from their grasp by violence. We must confess to thinking that in thus 
doing they have saved, rather than forfeited, their honour. The repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Act and the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 
were instances of this happy fortune. The duke of Wellington and 
Peel, being deserted by the Canningites, proceeded to bestow what 
they thought necessary, without any Liberal or Whig interference. 
Sir F. Burdett's Bill passed the Commons, and Wellington showed his 
favourable disposition by proposing a conference between the Houses ; 
but notwithstanding a more favourable reception being accorded than 
on any former occasion to this periodical visitor, it was sent back upon 
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another voyage into space. Lord Plunket made his first speech in the 
Upper House, and it was considered equal if not superior to any previous 
effort; but we are unable to judge of its merits except by hearsay, for 
there is only a meagre sketch of it in existence. At last the hour 
came when the old opponents of the measure he had so long ad- 
vocated became its friends, and Plunket stood up beside Wellington 
to deliver his final argnment. He reserved himself to answer lord 
Eldon, who fought against the Bill to the last in the king’s closet as 
well as in the House of Lords. He did not claim to have been the 
source of the change that had come over the fortunes of the cause. Qne 
of Jord Eldon’s arguments had been, that the common law of the country 
afforded a remedy for all the evils of Ireland :—* When I see the evils 
of Ireland in their full extent before my eyes, am I to be told, my 
Lords, that the common law of the country affords a remedy for the 
mischief? Whilst temples are throbbing and veins consuming with the 
unassnaged hectic, are we to be directed to the common law as a 
remedy for the disease? It is fallacious and idle to talk of it. The 
present state of things cannot be allowed to goon. When we consider 
the scenes that took place last year, no government in its senses can 
permit them vo continue—no government can so expose the most valu- 
able institutions of the Dritish empire to the constant and imminent 
hazard of destruction from these perpetual and interminable divisions, 
distractions, and feuds among the population. The tenant was taken 
out of the hands of his landlord—the bonds of society were dissolved 
—-diseontent became a force fitted to accomplish anything—all things 
were sucked into the whirling vortex of a body which existed beyond, 
in spite of, and against the state. Ido not say it now exists; a law 
has been passed to put it down, bnt was this suppression owing to that 
law? No; it was due to the prospect of the measure now debated— 
it fled like a guilty thing before the dawn of this wise, just, expedient, 
and magnanimous measure. But if this Bill be not carried, believe 
me, mv Lords, that, sleeping or waking, in action or repose, there does 
and will exist a force beyond the government of the empire, holding 
the elements of society in a state of solution; it being uncertain what 
principles will rise, or what be precipitated—a whirlpool drawing talent 
and imbecility, vice and virtue, knowledge and ignorance, wealth and 
poverty—sueking all into its own overwhelming vortex. In one word, 
we come to the alternative of either employing military force to govern 
the conntry, or governing it by just laws.” 

Lord Plunket having “ gained his suit," did not by any means with- 
draw from the debates of the Upper House; but his chief motive for 
exertion was gone. He spoke upon Reform in 1831, on the Tithe 
question in 1832, and advocated National Education in 1833, with all 
his old power and naked eloquence. But his appointment as Lord- 
chancellor of Ireland confined him chiefly to the duties of that high 
office, although he attended in the Honse of Lords when his advocacy 
was required. Far happier was he now when, with his family gathered 
about him at Old Connaught, and in the pleasant outer ring of friends 
who also assembled to enjoy his hospitality, he rested after his judicial 
labours. From 1830 to 1840 he enjoyed much influence with the 
government, and his opinion was regarded as infallible on all the affairs 
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of Ireland. With regard to the character which he left behind as 
Chaneellor, and the circumstances of his resignation, we cannot do 
better than allow his grandson to speak :—“ It might perhaps have been 
expected that his age, his political habits long confirmed, his constant 
intimacy with great affairs of state, would have rendered him inatten- 
tive and careless in the discharge of his judicial functions, and impatient 
of the stale and unprofitable squabbles with which his time was some- 
times occupied. But such was not the fact; there he sat, day after 
day, with calm dignity and sedulous care, disposing of all kinds of 
business, and applying the masculine vigour of his mind to every detail 
of the smallest case, occasionally breaking his habitual silence with 
short epigrammatie sentence, expressing in a few words the meaning 
which it cost others hours of laboured argument to convey, and re- 
minding the able lawyers who praetised before him of the intellectual 
supremacy which they were all proud to acknowledge. Courteous and 
forbearing to all, he was especially ready to encourage the efforts of 
any young aspirant in whom he recognised talent and industry. If it 
be asked, what was the peculiar quality which distinguished his 
‘judicial mind,’ and which appears most prominently in his recorded 
judgments? it may be said that he was remarkable for the boldness with 
which he grappled difficult problems, the rapidity with which he arrived 
at a conclusion, and the decision with which he afterwards adhered to 
it. Indeed, in the few instanees in which his judgments were ques- 
tioned or overruled, his error consisted always in a departure from 
narrow authorities, and a disposition to use too freely his privileges as 
an equity judge, in straining the law to the actual requirements of 
justice in particular cases. It was his fortune, as Chancellor of Ireland, 
once to succeed in that office, and twice to be succeeded in it by one 
of the most eminent English jurists of modern times—Lord St. Leonards 
(then Sir Edward Sugden)—and their judicial and lawyer-like qualities 
were often contrasted and compared by the men whose advocacy then 
adorned the Irish Court of Chancery; but opinions were nearly evenly 
divided in adjudging the preference for one or the other. . . . It is 
now my painful duty to refer to the circumstances under which Jord 
Plunket resigned the Great Seal of Ireland. Lord Brougham has, in 
a spirit of generous friendship, recorded his opinion of that transaction. 
. . . When the rumour was first circulated in Dublin, in 1839, that it 
was intended to supersede lord Plunket as Chancellor, in order to make 
room for Sir John Campbell, the story was not credited, as it was 
believed that lord Plunket, quite apart from personal motives, would 
not submit to such an insult to the profession in Ireland. He did, in 
fact, refuse to lend himself to the arrangement; and the government, 
having obtained a short renewal of their lease of power, the rumour 
was for a time forgotten. But one day in June 1841, Mr. Connellan, 
the Chancellor’s secretary, came into the hall of the Four Courts, and 
announced that lord Plunket was about to retire from the bench, in order 
to make room for the English Attorney-general; but that his lordship 
wished it to be understood that he was not in any way responsible for 
the change. I have only to add, that lord Plunket felt that the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which the request had been made that he 
should resign, rendered it impossible for him to refuse to do so, and 
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were also of such a kind as to close his lips to any public reproaches, 
and it was not in his nature to indulge private and unavailing com- 
plaints. After retiring from the bench, he never again mentioned the 
subject, nor would he allow it to be referred to in his presence.” 

The first intimation that lord Plunket received that it was desired 
by the government that the seals should be transferred to Sir John 
Campbell, the English Attorney-general, was a letter from lord 
Ebrington, pretending to be based on a report that he had expressed a 
wish to retire. Lord Plunket, in a manly and dignified letter, denied 
having done so, but signified his willingness to resign if required. The 
next step wasa letter from lord Melbourne, written probably under the 
influence of a proper shame, desiring lord Plunket to retain the seais 
and forget what had occurred. To this lord Plunket acceded. These 
letters passed in October 1839. In June 1841, lord Melbourne re-opened 
the subject, explaining the difficulty of the government to provide for 
the English Attorney-general, and their wish that, if not repugnant to 
his feelings, lord Plunket should then seek the repose to which his 
* Jong, able, and distinguished services” entitled him. If, however, he 
was unwilling to resign, he was desired not to do so. Lord Plunket 
in reply, expressed his willingness to serve his party, but insuperable 
objection to be the mover in any such arrangement. He por edm 
his reasons in a private interview with the Lord-lieutenant; then the 
government became more pressing; lord Ebrington urged it as “a 
personal favour,” and cynically promised that he would undertake the 
responsibility. Under the apparent courtesy of the government, there 
was evidently a determination to take no refusal. But one course 
remained—lord Plunket gave in a memorandum to the following effect, 
to be forwarded to lord Melbourne :— 

** June 17, 2 o'clock. 

* When called on by lord leis as a personal favour to himsei:, 
to resign my office for the purpose of appointing sir John Campbell to 
succeed to it, I feel it impossible for me, under the weight of the obli- 
gations which I and my family have received from lord Ebrington, to 
refuse compliance, even were the proposal made still more objectionable 
on public grounds, and more repugnant to my feelings, than stated by 
me in my letter to lord Melbourne. It therefore remains for me to 
request that I may be as soon as possible relieved from the discharge 
of duties which under the present circumstances become very irksome 
to me." 

The scene of his withdrawal from the Court, where for forty years 
he had pleaded and for ten years sat as a judge, was necessarily a very 
painful one. It evoked the most intense feeling on the part of the bar. 
The address was spoken by serjeant Greene, as the senior member of 
the bar present ;—*' I presume, my lord, it is not your lordship's inten- 
tion to sit again in this Court; I therefore rise, as the senior in rank 
of the members of the bar now present, and with the full concurrence 
of my brethren [here all the members of the bar rose simultaneously ], 
to address to your lordship a few words before your retirement from 
that bench which your lordship has for many years occupied. [Lord 
Plunket rose from his seat, and advanced to the front of the bench.] 
My lord, we are anxious to express to your lordship the sense we 
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entertain, not only of the ability, the learning, the patience, the 
assiduity which have marked your lordship’s administration of the high 
and important functions committed to your lordship’s charge; but also, 
my lord, of the courtesy, kindness, and attention which we have all 
personally experienced at your lordship’s hands, in the discharge of 
our professional duties in this Court. We gratefully acknowledge, my 
lord, the disposition you have ever shown to accommodate us all—a 
disposition by which we all admit your lordship was ever actuated, 
without regard to personal circumstances or to our political feelings. 
We trust, my lord, it will be known that this feeling on our part is as 
general and as universal as the kindness on your part has been uniform 
and uninterrupted. My lord, it is needless for us to dwell here, for 
the purpose of commenting upon the talents and endowments which 
have raised your lordship to the high position from which you are 
about to retire. They are, my lord, recorded in our history, and they 
will long live among the proudest recollections of our countrymen. 
From a sense of these, we offer to you our present tribute of the pro- 
foundest admiration and respect; and, my lord, it is gratifying for us 
to add, that at no period of your lordship’s career have they ever shone 
in greater lustre than at this moment. My lord, with warmest wishes 
for your lordship’s happiness in that retirement, which none is more 
fitted than your lordship to adorn, we respectfully bid your lordship 
farewell.” 

The Attorney's address followed, and lord Plunket then made the 
following reply, in the delivery of which he was deeply affected, in 
common with his audience :—* It would be great affectation on my 
part if I were to say that I do not feel to a considerable degree at the 
prospect of retiring from a profession at which I have for a period of 
more than fifty years of my life'been actively engaged—a period during 
which I have been surrounded by friends, many of them warm ones 
[his lordship then paused, visibly much affected], without exception. 
Many of them are now no more; some of them, nay, many of them, 
I see at this moment around me. This retirement from the active 
scenes in which I have been so long engaged, and which have be- 
come as it were incorporated with my life, I cannot help feeling, and 
feeling deeply. It has, however, in some degree been alleviated by 
the prospect of the repose which is probably suited to this period of 
my life, and which perhaps would have earlier induced me to retire, 
but for events of a particular description which have lately occurred ; 
but independent of this, I must say that any pain I. would have felt 
has been more than alleviated by the kind and affectionate address 
which has been offered to me by my friend serjeant Greene, and which 
has been so cordially assented to by the members of both professions. 
I am not unconscious that in the discharge of those duties, my ability 
for which has been so overrated by my friend serjeant Greene, I have 
been led into expressions of impatience which had been much better 
avoided. For any pain that I have given in doing so, or any feelings 
that I havo hurt, I sincerely apologise, and I am grateful to the pro- 
fession for not having attributed to inclination any such observations. 
And I must say, that whatever any such expressions may have been, 
they have never influenced me. It is a sentiment that I trust never 
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will influence me; and I am now able to say, that in retiring from mv 
profession, I do not carry with me any other feeling than that of 
affectionate consideration for all and every member of the profession. 
With respect to the particular circumstances which have occurred, and 
the particular succession which is about to take place in this Court, it 
will become me to say very little, For the individual who is to occupy 
the situation I now fill, I entertain the highest political and personal 
respect—no one can feel it more so; but I owe it as a duty to myself and 
the members of the bar to state, that for the changes which are to take 
place I am not in the slightest degree answerable; I have no share in 
them, and have not, directly or indirectly, given them my sanction. 
In yielding my assent to the proposition which has been made for 
my retiring, I have been governed solely by its having been requested 
as a personal favour by a person to whom I owe so much, that a feeling 
of gratitude would have rendered it morally impossible that I could 
have done otherwise than resign. When I look at the bar before me, 
and especially the number of those who might have sat efficiently in 
this judicial place, I am bound to say that for all those great ingredients 
which are calculated to enable them to shine, and as members of the 
bar, or as gentlemen for candour, for courtesy, for knowledge and 
ability, I challenge competition. I challenge the very distinguished 
bars of either England or Scotland, and I do not fear that those I have 
the honour of addressing would suffer in the comparison. To them, for 
their repeated kindnesses, I am deeply indebted. I do assure them 
that when I retire into quiet life, I will cherish in my heart the affec- 
tionate kindness and attention which I experienced at their hands.” 
Lord Plunket remained for some years after his retirement in the 
full exercise of the faculties which, when it took place, had not been 
in the slightest degree impaired. He spent some time abroad, and 
particularly enjoyed a sojourn in Rome. On his return, he spent the 
remainder of his life at Old Connaught, surrounded by his family. We 
can remember in childhood seeing the historic figure of this grand old 
inan, long after his retirement, and the impression produced by his 
countenance of massive intellect. At last the shadow of ninety years 
darkened his mind, which grew lax from idleness. His sons took 
in turns the painful duty of attending him in this state, and it was 
thought that one of them, from good-naturedly undertaking his 
brothers’ turns in watching the tottering of this grand and beloved 
ruin, ultimately fell himself into a similar condition. Lord Plunket's 
iron constitution still testified to a temperate life, and he wandered 
through the pleasure-grounds of Old Connaught, often in the earliest 
morning, delighting particularly to sit under the wide shadow of a 
favourite oak-tree. He died in January 1854, and was buried in Mount 
Jerome cemetery, and was succeeded in the peerage by his eldest son, 
the bishop of Tuam. His second son, the Hon. John Plunket, a man of 
the most noble and lovable character, whose virtues were illustrated by 
the fidelity with which, in a trying illness, he was attended for long 
and painful years by the truest of wives, inherited the title on his elder 
brother's death, the bishop having no sons. He was married to the 
third daughter of Chief-justice Bushe, and had a family of five sons 
and seven daughters. Much might be expected from the mingled line 
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of two of Ireland's greatest orators; and William, fourth lord Plunket, 
who married the only daughter of Sir Benjamin Guinness, the great 
brewer of Dublin, has done much, by his moderation and wisdom, to 
guide the counsels of the disestablished Church of Ireland, to which he 
has devoted his life and talents; while the fame of such a descent has 
already been worthily upheld in parliament by the member for Dublin 
University. We were witnesses of the interest excited in the House of 
Commons—an interest which extended from the Premier to the very 
doorkeepers—when another Plunket rose to address the House; this 
interest was deepened when it was found that he had learned the spell 
by which his grandfather had often enchained the senate; and although 
he spoke in a eause which his party did not entirely espouse, the cheers 
that burst out on all sides were loud and enthusiastic. He spoke from 
where a Grenville Whig would probably have spoken—the Conservative 
benches. Mr. Gladstone, who followed, said that Mr. Plunket had 
shown that the art of oratory was in his ease hereditary. We happened 
to overhear another curious testimony to the effect produced by this 
speech from a very different quarter. A grey-haired attendant of the 
House observed to another in the lobby, * They say the old lord 
Plunket has come back again to the House; but lord Plunket comes 
only once in a hundred years.” It may be of interest to state that 
an alliance sprang up between the families of lord Plunket and serjeant 
(afterwards baron) Greene, who conveyed to him the affectionate fare- 
wells of the Irish bar. Mr. Richard Greene, son of the baron, married 
one of the present lord Plunket's sisters, who has written several books 
for young people, full of inherited power of narration and that pure 
youthful sentiment which is the most enviable in an author. The Hon. 
Isabel Plunket has also been highly successful in the same department 
of literature. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


BORN A.D. 1769.— DIED A.D. 1852. 





ARTHUR WELLESLEY, fourth son of the earl of Mornington, was born in 
Dublin, as Sir Bernard Burke has proved, about the end of April 1769. 
The Wellesleys or Westleys, like three-fourths of the people of Ireland, 
were of English extraction. The massacres and drivings of the Celtic 
race left it in but a small minority to the Saxon and Scotch settlers, 
as the great preponderance of English and Scotch names would prove 
in the absence of history. As, however, the Westleys came to Ireland 
in 1172, nearly six hundred years before the duke of Wellington was 
born, there was time for them, by eating the fruits of the Irish soil, 
and by the process of acclimatisation, to become thorough Irishmen. 
We do not think, therefore, that England ean rob Ireland of the 
honour of giving her a military leader, as from the fact of his having 
been born in England, she has deprived her of an almost equally great 
genius in polities; we mean George Canning. We have not presumed 
to include the latter in our Irish memoirs, although he himself said, 
** After all, I can never forget that I am an Irishman.” It is true, as 
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O'Connell observed, that although the tiger’s cub be dropped in a fold 
it does not make it a lamb; but he forgot in this polite figure that 
the great Duke was not only born in Ireland, but, however he might him- 
self dislike the fact, his ancestors had been in Ireland for a period of six 
hundred years. The founder of the family was standard-bearer to Henry 
II., and received large grants of land from that monarch. The Duke's 
grandfather was raised to the peerage for being a country gentleman 
of wealth and position, and having sat a number of years in parliament. 
He was succeeded by his son Garret, who was elevated to an earldom, 
and married the eldest daughter of lord Dungannon, by whom he had 
six sons—Richard, marquis of Wellesley; Arthur Gerald, died in 
infancy; William Wellesley Pole, viscount Maryborough; another 
Arthur, the subject of our memoir; Gerald, in holy orders; Sir Henry, 
G.C.B.; and three daughters—Frances, Anne, and Mary. Lord Mor- 
nington was an ameteur musical composer of much celebrity. He wrote 
anthems and Anglican chants of great beauty: his songs and glees 
were popular in their day: he was an accomplished violinist, and 
received the honorary degree of Mus. Doc., in recognition of his 
merits, from the University of Dublin. Probably this light glory did not 
conduce to real wisdom: the marquis of Wellesley called his parents 
“frivolous,” and it was an advantage to the boys when they were 
removed from Dangan Castle to the calm bracing classical severity of 
Eton College. There Richard distinguished himself as a_ brilliant 
scholar, and Arthur passed for a slow boy—too dull for learning, and 
too quiet and moping for football. The brothers were good examples 
of the two kinds of intellect—one, that which forthwith grows up and 
spreads its branches abroad; the other, that which grows down and 
takes an immense root, and thus becomes the greater in the end. 
When the marquis of Wellesley went to Oxford, Arthur went to the 
military school of Angers. At this time Napoleon, who had been 
born in the same year as Wellington, was at the military college of 
Brienne. It is curious to think of the two boys unconsciously pre- 
paring for their great competition—such opposite extremes too; one 
the representative of Toryism, the other of Revolution. Thus it 
probably is that the great players of the human chessboard are at 
school to-day. It is not recorded of Arthur Wellesley, as of Napoleon, 
that he displayed his talent in the construction, attack, and defence 
of snow fortifications. We can scarcely imagine the stern, practical, 
sober-minded general of the Peninsular wars indulging in such freaks 
of genius, or, indeed, playing at war at all. War to him was a reality; 
to his rival it was a game to the last. In 1787 the younger Wellesley 
received his ensigney in the 73d regiment; in the same year he 
became a lieutenant in the 76th, then exchanged into the 4lst, and 
was soon after appointed to the 12th light dragoons. In a little over 
four years from the date of his joining the service, he obtained his 
company in the 58th foot, and the following year (1792) a troop in 
the 18th light dragoons. He was thus being rapidly carried by the 
breeze of official favour and the under-current of family influence 
towards the broad open where genius can show itself; and the fact 
of his elder brother being already a member of Pitt's government, and 
soon after one of the commissioners for India, helped the onward 
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career of the young officer. In 1790 he was returned to the Irish parlia- 
ment for his father’s borough of Trim. He is described by Barring- 
ton as having been at that time ‘ruddy faced and juvenile in appear- 
ance,” * popular among young men of his age and station.” He took 
some modest part in the debates; but his address is described by the 
same clever sketcher as ** unpolished; he spoke occasionally, but never 
with success; and evinced no promise of that unparalleled celebrity 
which he reached afterwards.” Maxwell quotes an anonymous 
authority to rebut this testimony :—-“ The first time I ever visited the 
gallery of the House was on the opening of the session of 1793, and I 
was accompanied by a friend, a barrister of high standing and a person 
of acknowledged judgment. He was one of a celebrated society, 
termed ‘The Monks of the Screw,’ and consequently was on 
intimate terms with all the leading men of the day, including Grattan, 
Cuff (afterwards Lord Tyrawly), Langrish, Parnell, Wolf, &c., &c. 
As each member entered the House my friend named them in suc- 
cession, and generally at the same time rapidly sketched their charac- 
ters. A young man dressed in a scarlet uniform, with very large 
epaulets, caught my eye, and I inquired who he was. ‘ That,’ replied 
my friend, ‘is Captain Wellesley, a brother of Lord Mornington’s, 
and one of the aide-de-camps of the Lord-lieutenant.’ < I suppose 
he never speaks,’ I added. ‘ You are wrong; he does speak some- 
times, and when he does, believe me it is always to the purpose.’ The 
subject which occupied the attention of the House that night was one 
of deep importance in Irish politics. A farther concession to the 
claims of the Roman Catholics had been recommended in a speech 
from the throne, and an animated debate resulted. Captain Wellesley 
spoke on the occasion; and his remarks were terse and pertinent, his 
delivery fluent, and his manner unembarrassed. I particularly recollect 
a casual allusion to parliamentary reform produced from him the 
parenthetic observation, ‘ By-the-by, were such a measure introduced, 
I should most strenuously oppose it.’ On another occasion I was 
present when a property qualification for members of parliament was 
first brought under the consideration of the House. The Hon. John 
Monk Mason opposed it. He held a large roll of papers in his hand, 
which he flourished vehemently, to the manifest alarm of the members 
immediately beside him. In winding up his speech he emphatically 
concluded by saying, ‘I give my determined opposition to this 
invidious measure in tle name of all the younger brothers in the 
House,’ striking Captain Wellesley, who sat beside him, so sound a 
whack between the shoulders with his parchment baton, as to be heard 
distinetly in the gallery. The occurrence produced an instant and 
uproarious burst of laughter through the House." 

Captain Wellesley was appointed aid-de-camp to the lord-Lieutenant, 
and spent probably the happiest years of his life in the then gay, 
dashing, and reckless capital of Ireland. He was, however, by no means 
up to the mark of such a life in point of income, and at one time was 
obliged to accept a loan, kindly and delicately offered, from his 
landlord, who was a prosperous bootmaker on Arran Quay. In after 
years he did not forget to give an ample return to the lender. During 
1791, 1792, and 1793 he sat in the Irish Parliament as a supporter of 
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the Government, and in the last mentioned year was chosen to second 
the address. At last, however, an opportunity of action presented 
itself; he had been promoted to the lieutenant-coloneley of the 
33rd regiment, and was ordered to proceed with it to the Nether- 
lands to join the army under the duke of York. We cannot 
go into the miserable particulars of that inglorious campaign; it 


is enough to say that the young Irish colonel was the means, 


by his able handling of his regiment, of saving Abercrombie’s column 
from being destroyed on the retreat from the Boxtel. During 
1794-5 colonel Wellesley and his regiment shared the terrible 
sufferings of the British army, took part in many desultory engage- 
ments, and at Meteren, where he repulsed the enemy and took 
two guns, and at Geldermansel,*where he performed a similiar exploit, 
won the general admiration of the army. On the terrible retreat 
into Westphalia, in which the sufferings of the army resembled on a 
small scale the retreat of Napoleon from Russia, colonel Wellesley 
commanded the brigade which formed the rear-guard. The French 
Convention had decreed that no quarter should be given to the 
British troops, and the men were as desperate in their retreat as 
starved wolves; but it was principally owing to the admirable general- 
ship of Wellesley that many a man reached the Weser and re-embarked 
on English oak, who would never have seen England again if a lesser 
commander had been at their back in that retreat. Some were destined 
a few years after to follow him in campaigns of victory, in which 
under his glorious command the fortunes of the combatants were finally 
reversed. Such soldiers only wanted such a commander. Nothing 
could possibly be imagined more disgraceful than the generalship under 
which British soldiers were always on the retreat, and were never 
led to battle. The biographers of Wellington are probably correct in 
supposing that he learned more from the errors of his superiors than 
he could have done under a Marlborough or a Wellington himself. 
On his return to England, in 1795, he was ordered with his regiment 
to the West Indies; but, the admiral having delayed his voyage until 
the tempestuous month of December, the fleet was driven back after 
a severe battle with the waves and winds, lasting for six weeks, and 
Wellington was possibly saved from the yellow fever. The 33rd 
was disembarked, and spent the remainder of the winter at Poole. 
The following spring it sailed for India, but its young colonel was 
detained by ill health, and after spending part of the summer in 
England, he succeeded in catching it up at the Cape, and proceeded 
with it to Calcutta. He had now-attained the rank of full colonel. 
In 1797 colonel Wellesley and his regiment formed part of the 
expedition directed against the Spanish settlement of Manilla; but 
owing to the threatening attitude of the Sultan of Mysore, he was 
recalled on reaching Penang. The brief struggle with Tippoo Sultan 
has already been detailed in our memoir of the marquis Wellesley 
(then Lord Mornington), who had just been appointed Governor- 
General. In November 1798, colonel Wellesley was put in command 
of the forces assembled at Wallahabad, to discipline and prepare them 
for the anticipated work that lay before them in the spring. When 
General Harris arrived in February, he found evidences, in the 
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perfection of the troops, that they had been under a determined 
disciplinarian, the machinery of supply was admirably arranged, and 
the troops had been practised in combined field movements so well, 
as to be thoroughly in hand by their commander. In the campaign 
whieh followed, colonel Wellesley had the command of the Nizam's 
forees, and in the battle of Malavelly his own regiment bore the 
brunt of the engagement. It was the charge of the 33rd that made 
Tippoo's best troops fly, and the cavalry completed their destruction. 
The siege of Seringapatam followed the vietorious battles of Seedaseer 
and Malavelly. In one of the preliminary attacks which was 
ordered to take place at night under colonel Wellesley, the 33rd was 
forced to retire with some loss, but next morning renewed the 
attack in daylight, and by earrying the outwork, proved that on the 
previous night their failure arose from the darkness. In the taking of 
the city Wellesley bore a prominent part, and was left in command of 
the fortress after its capture. His strictness in maintaining discipline, 
and protecting non-combatants, soon restored perfect order and 
confidence. One of the released captives of Tippoo, Doondiah Waugh, 
a Mahratta trooper, who had acquired the reputation of a famous 
robber, had collected a large band out of the wreck of armies, and 
now began to give trouble by his incursions. In fact he was rapidly 
assuming the dimensions of a sovereign chief, having subjugated many 
towns and forts, and a considerable extent of country. Flying columns 
were accordingly despatched in pursuit of his army, and a small 
portion of it overtaken and defeated. Doondiah rapidly retreated, as 
rapidly pursued. An attack upon his camp was so far successful that 
his forees were driven in and crushed, but Doondiah managed to 
escape with a considerable body. Crossing into the Mahratta country, 
he was defeated by the troops of the Peishwa, and the King of the Two 
Worlds, as he styled himself, was again obliged to fly with a few 
followers. ‘This irrepressible freebooter, however, was soon again as 
troublesome and well attended as before; and after he had inflicted a 
defeat upon the Peishwa's troops under Goklah, the same officer who 
had defeated him before, colonel Wellesley considered it necessary 
to adopt larger measures. He took the command himself, and after 
surprising the camp, pursued Doondiah across a river over which he 
had withdrawn with his troops and artillery, and drove the robber 
before him. It was well that colonel Wellesley, instead of taking the 
Batavian command which was offered , him, and would to all 
appearance have been far more honourable and profitable, had 
determined, partly on the entreaty of lord Clive, and partly from his 
own sense of the rising dangers, to stay in his command at Mysore. 
It only needed a standard to collect a vast army of the scattered 
materials which overran the country; and there were clouds on all the 
borderlands, and unsettled indications in the wild surrounding tribes, 
which Colonel Wellesley rightly interpreted. So pressing was Clive 
that he should remain, that Lord Mornington advised him not to accept 
his own offer, and observed, “Your conduct there (in Mysore), has secured 
your character and advancement for the remainder of your life, and you 
may trust me for making the best use of your merits in your future 
promotion.” The following account of the final engagement in which 
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Doondiah was killed, is described with a stern, warrior-like humour :— 
* I have the pleasure to inform you that I gained a complete victory 
vesterday, in an action with Doondiah's army, in which he was killed. 
His body was afterwards recognised, and was brought into eamp on a 
gun attached to the 19th Dragoons. After I had crossed the Malpoorba, 
it appeared to me very elear that if I pressed upon the King of the 
Two Worlds with my whole force on the northern side of the Dooah, 
His majesty would either eross the Toombuddra with the aid of the 
Patan chiefs, and would then enter Mysore; or he would return into 
Savanore, and play the devil with my peaceable communications. 
I therefore determined, at all events, to prevent his majesty from 
putting those designs into execution, and I marched with my army to 
Kauagherry. I sent Stevenson towards Deodroog, and along the 
Kistna, to prevent him from sending his guns and baggage to his 
ally, the Rajah of Soorapoor ; and I pushed forward the whole of the 
Mahratta and Mogul cavalry in one body, between Stevenson's corps 
and mine. 

** | marched from Kauagherry on the 8th, left my infantry at Nowly, 
and proceeded on with the cavalry only; and I arrived here on the 
9th, the infantry at Channoor about fifteen miles in my rear. 

* The King of the World broke up on the 9th from Mulgherry, about 
twenty-five miles on this side of Raichore, and proceeded toward the 
Kistna; but he saw Colonel Stevenson's camp,—returned immediately, 
and encamped on that evening about nine miles from hence, between 
this place and Burmoo. I had early intelligence of his situation, but 
the night was so bad, and my horses so much fatigued, that I could not 
move. After a most anxious night I marched in the morning, and met 
the King of the World with his army, about five thousand horse, at a 
village ealled Conahgull about six miles from hence. He had not 
known of my being so near him in the night,—had thought that I 
was at Chinnoor, and was marching to the westward, with the intention 
of passing between the Mahratta and the Mogul cavalry and me. He 
drew up, however, in a very strong position as soon as he perceived 
me, and the victorious army stood for some time with apparent firm- 
ness. I charged them with the 19th and 25th dragoons and the Ist 
and 2nd regiments of cavalry, and drove them before me till they 
were dispersed and were scattered over the face of the country. i 
then returned and attacked the royal camp, and got possession of 
elephants, camels, baggage, &c., &c., which were still upon the ground. 
The Mogul and Mahratta cavalry came up about eleven o’clock, and 
they have been employed ever since in the pursuit and destruction of 
the scattered fragments of the victorious army. 

« This has ended this warfare; and I shall commence my march ina 
day or two towards my own country. An honest killedar of Chinnoor 
had written to the King of the World by a regular toppal, established 
for the purpose of giving him intelligence, that I was to be at Nowly 
on the 8th, and at Chinnoor on the 9th. His majesty was misled by 
. this information, and was nearer me than he expected. The honest 
killedar did all he could to detain me at Chinnoor, but I was not to be 
prevailed upon to stop; and even went so far as to threaten to hang a 
great man sent to show me the road, who manifested an inclination to 
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show me a good road to a different place. My own and the Mahratta 
cavairy afterwards prevented any communication between his majesty 
and the killedar." 

When the baggage of this famous robber-prince was captured, his 
son, a child of four years old, was brought to Colonel Wellesley's tent. 
He took him under his own guardianship, and when about returning 
from the East left several hundred pounds for the provision of the 
boy. He was afterwards put into the rajah's service, and did honour 
to his generous guardian. Colonel Wellesley was sent to command 
an expedition from Trincomalee against the Dutch settlements. The 
admiral however, never appeared after a month, and the colonel 
determined, on his own responsibility, to bring back his force to 
Bombay. He was naturally apprehensive of the effect this might 
have on his reputation, although, fortunately, the governor-general 
acknowledged the soundness of his judgment. He thus wrote to his 
brother :— | 

* [ shall consider these expeditions as the most, unfortunate cireum- 
stances for me, in every point of view, that could have occurred ;" he 
thus continues :—“ I was at the top of the tree in this country; the 
government of Fort St George and Bombay, which I had served, 
plaeed unlimited confidence in me, and I had received from both 
strong and repeated marks of their approbation. Before I quitted the 
Mysore country I arranged the plan for taking possession of the Cedel 
districts, which was done without striking a blow; and another plan 
for conquering Wynaad and reconquering Malabar, which I am in- 
formed has succeeded without loss on our side. But this supercession 
has ruined all my prospects founded upon any service that I may have 
rendered I have not been guilty of robbery or murder, and 
he (the Governor-General) has certainly changed his mind; but the 
world, which is always good-natured towards those whose affairs do 
not exactly prosper, will not, or rather does not fail to suspect that 
both, or worse, have been the occasion of my being banished, like 
general Kray, to my estate in Hungary. I did not look, and did not 
wish for the appointment which was given me; and I say that it 
would probably have been more proper to give it to somebody else ; 
but when it was given to me, and a circular written to the Govern- 
ment upon the subject, it would have been fair to allow me to hold it 
till I did something to deserve to lose it. 

“I put private considerations out of the question, as they ought, 
and have had no weight in causing either my original appointment, or 
my supercession. I am not quite satisfied with the manner in which I 
have been treated by Government upon the occasion. However, I 
have lost neither my health, spirits, nor temper in consequence thereof." 

The anticipated loss of reputation did not follow. On the con- 
trary, Clive was most anxious for him to return to Mysore, while his 
brother wished him to accompany Sir David Baird to Egypt. The 
latter would probably have carried the day, had it not been for a fever 
and breaking out over his body, which obliged him to remain at Bom- 
bay and take a course of nitrous baths. In April 1801, he was able to 
return to duty, and placed himself under lord Clive’s orders. For a 
time he devoted himself simply to civil and military organisation ; in 
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fact, for a year and a half his sole occupation was with the internal 
affairs of the province under his government, and we may, therefore, 
pass over this period. Meanwhile he gave proofs of the foresight and 
honest study by which he paved the way to victory, by drawing up 
plans and memoranda for a possible Mahratta war. He was not 
deceived in his anticipations. Under the nominal head of the vast 
Mahratta empire five great feudatories possessed the substance of 
power. The three most powerful were Scindiah, the Peishwa, and 
Holkar. Of these Scindiah possessed the most powerful army, chiefly 


officered by French, and was decidedly hostile to England. The 


Peishwah had taken no part against- Tippoo, but had been brought 
into alliance by the gift of a portion of his territory. But these two 
chiefs, divided between French and English interests, were united 
against Holkar. The latter defeated them in a great battle near 
Poonah. The Peishwa fled and appealed for English help; this was 
promised, and an agent was sent to Scindiah to make him a party to 
the engagement. It was resolved to detach a small army of 7000 men 
from the large force collected under general Stuart, and at lord 
Clive’s desire this was placed under the command of major-general 
Wellesley, for to that rank he had now honourably won his way. Lord 
Clive thus stated his grounds for selecting the young commander of 
Mysore for this detached expedition into the heart of that ** great and 
terrible wilderness" of enemies, the Mahratta country :—‘ The prac- 
tical experience obtained by major-general the Hon. A. Wellesley on 
the immediate theatre of the intended operations, combined with the 
personal intercourse established between that officer and the Mahratta 
chiefs on the frontier, and supported by the great ability uniformly 
manifested by that officer in various situations of difficulty, render me 
solicitous that he should be selected for the command of the advancing 
detachment.” He was accordingly appointed, under the following 
instructions :—To endeavour to obtain the co-operation of the two 
Mahratta princes not engaged in the war—the rajahs of Guzerat and 
Berar; to form a junction with the Peishwa at Meritch; to extend 
an arm of communication to colonel Stevenson, who was with the 
Nizam’s forces; and eventually to proceed to Poonah, and restore the 
Peishwa to his musnud. The reputation which general Wellesley had 


_already acquired with the Mahratta chiefs proved of the greatest service 


to the expedition. The immense preparations he had been making 
told at every step. Every river was provided with a fleet of large 
boats, and the stores which he had long prepared in Mysore were 
ready to the moment, the marquis of Wellesley having ordered that 
he should continue in the government of that province though absent 
with the army. He had a valuable agent to act for him, from this long 
prepared basis of all supply, in Purneah, formerly prime minister of 
Tippoo, but a most able and trustworthy steward notwithstanding. 
The position of Stevenson at Perinda, about 150 miles from Poonah, 
caused the general considerable uneasiness whilst he remained in doubt 
of Holkar’s movements. However, the junction of the British corps 
was safely effected on theldth of April 1803, about seventy miles from 
Poonah. The British had been reinforced by eight or nine thousand 
men, under the Peishwa's tributary chiefs, and now moved forward in 
III. 2 P Ir 
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respectable force. Holkar was discovered to have retreated north- 
wards, leaving two detachments of his army to observe the invaders. 
Strong doubts were now entertained’ of the good faith of Scindiah, 
and these doubts were soon confirmed by that chief openly joining his 
late successful opponent against his late ally, the Peishwah. Wellesley 
learned that Amrut Rao was in possession of Poonah, and intended, 
on the approach of the English army, to burn that great city. This 
threat-alarmed the Peishwah, whose family was there, and Wellesley, 
putting himself at the head of the cavalry, undertook a rapid night mareh 
to save it, and very nearly succeeded in the capture of Amrut Rao, who 
had to fly with precipitation, unable to carry out his terrible menace. In 
this eavalry mareh sixty miles were accomplished in thirty hours; the 
army rapidly followed, and so far the object of the expedition was accom- 
plished. Colonel Stevenson, whom we find all through this campaign 
in command of a detached force co-operating with Wellesley, and 
generally, by mistakes and delays, in entire contrast to his commander, 
acting as a good dark background to throw out the achievements of the 
latter, had been ordered to post himself some way down the Beemah 
river. In consequence of information received of Holkar’s movements, 
he was now ordered to advance up to Aurungabad, which city was 
threatened, as well as the strong fortress of Dowlutah. General Wel- 
lesley, after waiting for the arrival at Poonah of the Peishwah, who 
was waiting for a lucky day to enter his capital, to be reinstated on 
his throne, moved towards the Godavery. It was reported that 
Scindiah had violated the territory of the Nizam by crossing the fron- 
tier to hold a suspicious conference with the Rajah of Berar, and the 
general considered it possible he might attack Hyderabad. To the 
demand that he should withdraw from his position, and retire 
beyond the Nerbudda, he had returned unsatisfactory replies, and it 
became evident that nothing but the strongest dealing would break 
through the webs of deceit and evasion which those crafty despots 
wove across one to another. Even the Peishwah was in secret com- 
munication with his brother tyrants, from whom he had just been 
saved ; and as if to complete the difficulties of the British commander, 
an incapable governor at Bombay thwarted all his plans, and, like a 
shrunken sinew, cramped the action of the striking arm. Mr. Dunean 
was one of those men who are for halting measures, and obstinately 
bent upon ineffectual plans. He was backed up by the incapacity of a 
certain major Walker, who gave a military imprimatur to the civil 
generalship of his chief, and the large forces which should have co- 
operated from Guzerat in the north-west were broken up into detach- 
ments, and unable to move for want of proper supplies and equipment. 
Other European officers were guilty of such remissness in duty, that 
general Wellesley, looking to all these difficulties and delays, suggested 
to his brother, the Governor-General, that it would be wise to arm him 
with plenipotentiary powers over the whole operations and all con- 
cerned in them. But even when this full authority came, he found it 
necessary to repudiate all responsibility for Bombay, owing to the 


. impossibility at that distance of enforcing his will and the feeble 


obstinacy that thwarted it. In his dealing with the great Mahratta 
chiefs that lay with their armies in his path, he at once exerted his 
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absolute power to put an end to their subtilties and intrigue, and held 
out peace and war in his two hands for immediate choice. Finding it 
impossible to get them to pronounce, he declared war against Scindiah 
and the Rajah of Berar, those chiefs not having acted upon his demand 
that they should separate and lead back their troops to their usual 
stations. They expressed their willingness to withdraw a little way, 
if the English would entirely clear the coast. Accordingly, the general 
despatched his ultimatum :—‘“ I offered you peace on terms of equality, 
and honourable to all parties; you have chosen war, and are responsible 
for all consequences.” He had now under his immediate command an 
army of 43,000 men; but a large proportion of this force consisted 
of the irregular cavalry of the Peishwah, the Rajah of Mysore, and the 
Nizam. The European and disciplined native troops he had worked 
up to the highest point of military perfection; and the whole army 
was able to march as no other army had ever marched before on the 
soil of India. The great object that general Wellesley aimed at was 
mobility, and this was most difficult to attain in India, when the 
fighting part of an army marched under the shadow of a huge swarm 
of non-combatants. He was so successful, however, that on long 
marches his army was able to cover three miles in an hour. In pro- 
viding supplies and everything necessary to progress, the general 
showed an almost superhuman foresight. Perfectly quiet and self- 
possessed, and never apparently in a hurry or excited, he set every 
wheel in full motion, and imparted to every person around him to the 
utmost circumference of his army the greatest activity of which they 
were capable. He was thus sketched by a military biographer :— 

“ General Wellesley was a little above the middle height, well 
limbed, and muscular; with little encumbrance of flesh beyond that 
which gives shape and manliness to the outline of the figure; with a 
firm tread, an erect carriage, a countenance strongly patrician, both in 
feature, profile, and expression; and an appearance remarkable and 
distinguished. Few could approach him on any duty, or on any sub- 
jects requiring his serious attention, without being sensible of some- 
thing strange and penetrating in his clear light eye. Nothing could 
be more simple and straightforward than the matter of what he 
uttered; nor did he ever in his life affect any peculiarity or pomp of 
manner, or rise to any coarse, weak loudness in his tone or voice. It 
was not so that he gave expression to excited feeling. A biographer 
says, writing of this particular period, ‘With the vast responsibility 
resting at this time on general Wellesley, the multiplicity of calls on his 
time and attention, occasioned by an extensive correspondence, which 
regulated distant affairs; the presence of formidable enemies; the 
necessity of conciliating and overawing doubtful friends; who, we ask, 
reflecting on the situation in which he was placed, would not imagine 
him to have betrayed some anxiety of mind—shown outward signs of 
busy thought within? On the contrary, not a man in his army seemed 
more devoid of care. Full of animation and urbanity, no reproving 
look checked the joke or suppressed the laugh of those about him. 
* Come away," he would eall out; and off he went at full speed after 
his gallant greyhounds, who commonly obtained much of his attention 
during a march; and, game abounding, the general and officers not 
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required to be with their regiments, who felt disposed to enjoy the 
eoursing, were able to beguile the time by this exhilarating sport. 
With an astonishing facility of getting through business, aided by a 
rapid pen, he found leisure for everything; and, the ordinary hours of 
employment past, was ready to give his opinion on the shape and 
qualities of a dog or a horse with all the acumen of a connoisseur. If 
we add that he was temperate in his habits, particularly as regards what 
are termed the pleasures of the table, enough will have been said?” 

If the reader will eonsider the army of Colonel Stevenson, which 
was now ordered to advance between Aurungabad and the enemy, as 
the guarding arm, and the army of general Wellesley, which was drawn 
back lower down on the Godavery, watehing thé motions of the vast 
cavalry army of Scindiah, which it was suspected might suddenly 
descend on Hyderabad, as the striking arm, he will form a good idea 
of the relative functions throughout this campaign of these two divi- 
sions. It is remarkable that the enemy seemed to have the distinction 
very plainly before them; for while they made every effort to avoid 
Wellesley's force, they freely approached Stevenson’s, cut off his 
foragers, and even caused alarms in his camp. Perhaps for the same 
reason, the Nizam’s cavalry serving under him were not, it was sup- 
posed, perfectly reliable. This made general Wellesley extremely 
desirous of delivering an effective blow himself. He accordingly 
marched up towards Bokerdun, where the confederates were encamped, 
and planned with Stevenson, with whose division he was now con- 
verging, to make a combined attack. Taking different roads, they 
were to advance simultaneously upon the enemy, who had risen from 
Bokerdun and encamped in a strong position at Assye. Stevenson, 
however, by delays upon the road, maintained his position of the guard 
arm. He closed the way, but Wellesley’s division struck the great 
and decisive blow. This was partly owing to false information. The 
general imagined that the enemy were twice the distance; and sud- 
denly, as he rode with his staff to the top of an acclivity, he saw a 
wide plain before him animated with an army of fifty thousand men, 
the greater part of whom were cavalry, drawn up in the gorgeous 
pieturesqueness of eastern battle array. The infantry were disciplined 
like European troops, and under the command of skilful French 
officers. A hundred guns were drawn up in front of the host, and 
round the village of Assye, while an immense moving mass of cavalry 
occupied the right. The general paused, and calmly surveyed this 
fine spectacle. Behind him were moving up 8000 men, of whom but 
1700 were Europeans. Perhaps he underrated the army before him, 
and deemed it merely a dramatic force, which a little real lead and 
iron would dissipate. Had he known the eost of a battle with such 
unequal forces, he might, it is supposed, have waited for Stevenson. 
The enemy lay in the angle of two rivers, one of the legs of the angle 
stretehing in front of the general. It was the Kaitna, a river impass- 
able by artillery owing to the steepness of its banks, save at a ford 
near the apex. Towards the apex, in which lay the village of Assye, 


with the artillery and infantry drawn up on that side, general Wellesley : 


directed a flank march, covered by the irregular cavalry. His quick 
eye at once discovered that the ford at this angle was unguarded, and 
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that by getting his little army into the angle it would have the enemy 


on the flank, and its own flanks would be protected from the thirty 
thousand horsemen of Seindiah. The ford of Peepulgaon was gained 
without loss; the infantry and artillery crossed, covered by the cavalry, 
and formed on the other bank, under a fire that now grew hot and 
telling. The general, in the course of this battle, lost two horses, one 
piked, the other killed by a round shot, and nearly every one of the 
staff was hit or had a horse killed. The onset is thus described by a mili- 
tary eye-witness : —** The order of battle being thus skilfully changed, 

the infantry of Scindiah was compelled to present a new front. They 
did so with greater ease than was expected. The line they now formed 
reached with its right up to the Kaitna, and its left upon the village of 
Assye, on the Juah. The front now presented by the enemy was one 
vast, battery, especially towards the left, so numerous and weighty were 
the guns, and so thickly were they disposed immediately near the 


village. The fire was rapid, furious, and terrible in execution. The - 


British guns, few in number, opened as the line advanced, but were 
almost on the instant silenced. Their gunners dropped fast, and the 
eattle fell, killed or laeerated, beside them. With the fierceness of the 
struggle and the fearfulness of the hazard, the undaunted spirit of the 
general rose. He at once abandoned the guns, and directed an advance 
with the bayonet. With the main body he soon forced and drove the 
enemy’s right, possessing himself of their guns by a resolute charge. 
The pickets, with the 74th as a supporting regiment, were on the right 
of the two lines of infantry, and their attack was distinguished equally 
by the gallantry it exhibited and the loss it produced. With unques- 
tioned bravery, but bad judgment, the officer commanding, when he 
might have covered his men in a great degree by a circuitous move- 
ment, pushed forward direetly against the village of Assye, thus of 
necessity crossing ‘a space swept like a glacis by the cannon of the 
enemy. Overwhelmed by a murderous fire, the gallant band left half 
its number on the field. The men fell by dozens, and one company of 
those forming the picket was almost annihilated; it went into action 
with an officer and fifty men, and in the evening four rank and file 
were all that survived that bloody day. No wonder that the line, 
under this tremendous fusilade from the village, supported by con- 
tinuous showers of grape, was in many places fairly cut through,.and 
that with difficulty it still maintained its ground. Perceiving its dis- 
order, a cloud of Mahratta horsemen stole round the enclosures of 
Assye unpereeived, and charged furiously into ranks already half 
destroyed. The moment was most critical. The Mussulman sabres 
were crossing the bayonets of the 74th, and * feeble and few, but fear- 
less still,’ that gallant regiment was desperately resisting. Colonel 
Maxwell, who had watched the progress of the fight, saw that the 
moment for action had arrived. The word was given—the British 
eavalry charged home. Down went the Mahrattas in hundreds be- 
neath the fiery assault of the brave 19th and their gallant supporters, 
the sepoys; while, unchecked by a tremendous storm of grape and 
musketry, Maxwell pressed his advantage, and cut through Scindiah’s 
left. The 74th and the light infantry rallied, re-formed, pushed boldly 
on, and, the second line coming forward to their support, completed 
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the disorder of the enemy, and prevented any effective attempt to 
renew a battle the doubtful result of which was thus in a few minutes 
decided by the promptitude of that well-directed charge. Some of 
Scindiah’s troops fought bravely; the desperate obstinacy with which 
his gunners stood to the cannon was almost incredible; they remained 
to the last, and were bayoneted around the guns, which they refused, 
even in certain defeat, to abandon. The British charge was resistless ; 
but in the enthusiasm of success, at times there is a lack of prudence. 
The sepoys rushed wildly on—their elated ardour was uncontrollable ; 
while a mass of the Mahratta horse were arrayed on the hill, ready to 
rush upon ranks disordered by their own success. But general Welles- 
ley had foreseen and guarded against the evil consequences a too 
excited courage might produce. The 78th was kept in hand; and, 
supported by a regiment of native horse, they were now led forward 
by the-general in person. The guns on the left were carried, and the 
- village stormed with the bayonet. In this short but sanguinary attack 
the 78th were highly distinguished. Their loss, from the severity of 
the enemy’s fire, was severe, and general Wellesley had a horse killed 
under him. A strong column of the enemy, that had only been par- 
tially engaged, now rallied and renewed the battle, joined by a number 
of Scindiah’s gunners and infantry, who had flung themselves as dead 
upon the ground, and thus escaped the sabres of the British cavalry. 
Maxwell’s brigade, who had re-formed their ranks and breathed their 
horses, dashed into the still disordered rank of these half rallied 
troops. A desperate slaughter ensued; the Mahrattas were totally 
routed, but the British cavalry lost their chivalrous leader, and in the 
moment of victory Maxwell died in front of battle, pressing on the 
pursuit of a mingled mob of all arms, who were flying in disorder 
from the field. The rout was now complete. The sun at noon had 
shone on a proud array of fifty thousand men drawn up in perfect 
order—to set upon a broken host, flying in dispersed bodies from a 
field on which the whole materiel of an army remained abandoned. 
Under more desperate circumstances a battle was never fought; and, 
opposed by overwhelming masses, a victory was never more completely 
won.” * There can be little doubt that general Wellesley was never 
nearer to defeat than in his first battle, and that it was a dangerous 
mistake to engage without the co-operation of Stevenson. It may be 
asked if the mistake did not date further back—to the division of the 
army into two; but the impossibility of passing with the whole force 
through the same defiles, and the dread lest the enemy might move 
round by one whilst Wellesley and Stevenson were coming round by 
the other, must be held to justify the separation. But if Stevenson 
was only eight miles from the field of Assye when the battle was being 
fought, it is open to question if such a desperate hazard was necessary. 
The sacrifice of life on the British side was probably greater than 
would have resulted from a combined attack; but perhaps the very 
desperation of the assault gained a more decisive success than a scien- 
tific procedure. The enemy left on the field two thousand dead, and 
their wounded probably amounted to six thousand. They lost almost 


* Maxwell’s Life of Wellington, vol. i. ch. viii. 
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their whole artillery—ninety-eight guns were taken,—and several stand 


of colours; but what was more than numerical and material loss, the 
moral effect was tremendous. That day could never be forgotten, 
when the best army that India by possibility could ever produce, 
drilled and officered by Europeans, with a large and scientific artillery, 
was stormed and routed from the field by a fifth of its force, with a 
valour and fighting energy unknown to Asiatics. After the necessary 
detachments were made in the evening—when tle wounded were sent 
away and the dead buried, fourteen hundred men kept the field of 
battle at night, on which nearly sixty thousand had contended during 
the day. The army of Scindiah, after a rally and short rest at twelve 
miles from Assye, pursued its flight over the Ghauts, alarmed by the 
advance of Stevenson’s fresh troops. ‘The victory of Lassawarree, and 
the taking of Delhi by Lake, inflicted ruin in another direction upon 
Scindiah and his auxiliaries. With the rajah of Berar and his cavalry 
army he had made a couple of marches, as if to cross the Casserbury 
Ghaut, having replenished himself with guns drawn out of Burham- 
poor. Wellesley considered that hy marching upon Asseerghur and 
Nagpoor he might now conclude the war by cutting through the roots 
of the confederates ; but he found it impossible to move for some time, 
owing to the hostility of the country, the difficulty of getting supplies, 
and the heavy incumbrance of the wounded. He was also afraid by 
moving north he should leave the road open southward to the Nizam's 
dominions, and this was particularly undesirable, because so long as the 
enemy could live upon the plunder of territories not their own, so long 
would it be profitable to them to continue the war. At last, when he 
was in a position to move, he adopted his former plan of dividing the 
army into two—an offensive and defensive force. His own division 
now became the defensive arm, whilst colonel Stevenson was ordered 
to attack Asseerghur. We have lit upon the following passage in the 
Wellington despatehes, in which the general describes his present ope- 
rations under the figure before made use of in referenee to those 
preceding the battle of Assye :—“ Since the battle of Assye, I have 
beenlike a man who fights with one hand and defends himself with 
the other. With colonel Stevenson's corps I have acted offensively, 
and have taken Asseerghur ; and with my own I have covered his ope- 
rations and defended the territories of the Nizam and the Peshwah. 
In doing this, I have made some terrible marches, but I have been 
remarkably fortunate; first in stopping the enemy when they intended 
to pass to the southward through the Casserbury Ghaut, and after- 
wards, by a rapid march to the northward, in stopping Scindiah when 
he was moving to interrupt colonel Stevenson's operations against 
Asseerghur, in which he would otherwise have undoubtedly suc- 
ceeded.” It will be seen from this that colonel Stevenson had been 
suecessful in his enterprise against Burhampoor and Asseerghur, taking 
possession of the former without opposition, and of the latter after an 
attack of only three or four days. But nothing could have enabled the 
eolonel to obtain this great advantage but the wonderful marching 
power to which his ehief had brought the troops, and the skill with 
which they were manceuvred to counteract the rapid cavalry move- 
ments of the enemy, and make vain his diversions and attempts to get 
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past. At length, learning that considerable desertion was taking place 
in Scindiah’s army, general Wellesley thought the time had come to 
move forward and strike another blow against his half-spent foe. Ac 

eordingly, on the 25th of October 1803, he broke up his eamp near 
Aurungabad, and moved past that city to the south-eastward, the rajalt 
of Berar moving in the same direction on a parallel line. An attempt 
of the enemy to cut off a large convoy of cattle was defeated by the 
bravery of the native infantry and eavalry of Mysore. General Welles- 
ley was now convinced that the rajah was only desirous to regain his 
own territories; and he was glad, when Scindiah sent a vakeel to nego- 
tiate for a truce, to grant it on certain conditions, in order that he 
might be at liberty to follow the other confederate on his homeward 
retreat. As it turned out, however, Scindiah’s object was only to 
deceive; and when it was found that he had no idea of withdrawing 
to a position in Berar, twenty coss (7. e, forty miles) east of 
Ellichpoor, the truce was not observed by the British general. 
The division under colonel Stevenson was now considerably to the 
north, and was ordered to attack the strong fortress of Gawilgliur, 
and Wellesley marched north to cover him. Scindiah, instead of 
being forty miles to the east, was in close communication with the forces 
of the rajah, and they were both hovering like gloomy clouds over the 
small army of Stevenson, when the covering division came up, just in 
critical time, and the enemy were scen—a countless host, glittering 
through volumes of dust—moving off'in the distance. The vakeels 
or envoys of Scindiah now endeavoured to dissuade the English general 
from attaeking the rajah, on the ground of the truce; Wellesley re 

plied that there was no truce with Ragojee Bhoonslah, the general of 
Berar, and that Scindiah, being where he was, himself could not claim 
its protection.  Stevenson's force now effected a junction with Welles- 
ley's, and as they approached Argaum, the Indian army was distin- 
guished, drawn up in battle array, stationed before the village. It was 
late in the day when the battle commenced ; Wellesley was too glad to 
be able to take advantage of the enemy's temerity to put off the engage- 
ment to the morrow, and he accordingly marched on in one column, 
eovered by the British eavalry, on the flank exposed to the enemy as it 
marched across their line into a position immediately opposite Argaum, 
and on the other flank by the native horse of Mogul and Mysore. 
When in position over against the enemy's line, which stretched over 
five miles, the British wheeled round and faced Scindiah, being drawn 
up in two lines. The general briefly describes what ensued :— 

* When formed, the whole advanced in the greatest order; the 74th 
and 78th regiments were attacked by a large body (supposed to be 
Persians*), and all these were destroyed. Scindiah’s cavalry charged 
the Ist battalion, 6th regiment, which were on the left of our line, 
and were repulsed; and their whole line retired in disorder before 
our troops, leaving in our hands thirty-eight pieces of cannon 
and all their ammunition. The British cavalry then pursued 
them for several miles, destroyed great numbers, and took many ele- 
phants and camels, and much baggage. The Mogul and Mysore cavalry 


* Arabs, it was found afterwards. 
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also pursued the fugitives, and did them great mischief. Some of the 
latter are still following them, and I have sent out this morning all of 
the Mysore, Mogul, and Mahratta cavalry, in order to secure as many 
advantages from this vietory as can be gained, and complete the enemy's 
confusion. For the reason stated in the beginning of this letter, the 
action did not commence till late in the day, and, unfortunately, suffi- 
cient daylight did not remain to do all that I could have wished; but 
the cavalry continued their pursuit by moonlight, and all the troops 
were under arms till a late hour in the night." This victory, which 
was not attended to the vietors with the same tremendous loss which 
they suffered at Assye, was a finishing stroke to the confederate princes. 
Both divisions of the British army marched to the siege of Gawilghur, 
Stevenson being allotted the principal attack on this hitherto impreg- 
nable place. The outer defences of the fort were soon breached and 
taken, and the inner fort was escaladed without difficulty, the garrison 
being paralysed by the British mode of taking a fortress, which in 
native siege would have stood out for many months. Great numbers, 
however, although they did not defend their walls, fought and died at 
the gates and in the streets with useless bravery, among the rest the 
gallant Rajpoot commanders. It was now at last evident to the native 
princes that they had no alternative but unconditional submission ; and 
negotiations were therefore renewed for a treaty. So thoroughly was 
the rajah of Berar frightened into sincerity that in two days the treaty 
was agreed upon. That with Scindiah followed, and was concluded 
with the same precipitate rapidity. There was a considerable cession 
of territory to the Dritish and their allies; foreigners were not to be 
retained or taken into the rajah's service; and he entirely withdrew 
from the Mahratta confederacy. Scindiah ceded all that lay between 
the rivers Ganges and Jumna, being the fertile territory of Dooab, 
besides lesser but important and valuable possessions; he also gave up 
all rights over Shah Allum, in the possession of whose person he held 
in his hands the claims of the old traditional sovereignty, and he agreed 
to employ no Frenchmen in his service, nor the subjects of any power 
hostile to Great Britain. This treaty was ratified on the 4th of 
January 1804. The applause which greeted the general was not the 


less gratifying that his brother, as governor-general, was the medium 


of expressing it. We have not considered it necessary to go into the 
exact particulars of the treaty; but it was justly described as “in the 
highest degree advantageous, honourable, and glorious to the British 
Government." As a diplomatist in dealing with those astute princes, 
as a general in cutting with the sword through their web of silken 
deceits, as an administrator in his government of Mysore, he had 
been equally fortunate and deservedly successful. We cannot help 
feeling, as we read Arthur Wellesley’s biography, how much the bril- 
liant talent of his elder brother pioneered his own, and provided him, 
in fact, with a ready-made career; he had opportunities of exhibiting 


‘his powers, upon the road to attaining which perhaps a hundred equally 


gifted soldiers fall, but at the same time fortune and opportunity seldom 
find in those on whom they are bestowed such rare merits to match 
them, and to justify their bestowal. It was fortunate for our Indian 
empire that there was such a conjunction at a time of extreme peril; 
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and this conjunction of the brothers Wellesley, which saved our Indian 
empire, was afterwards destined, its happy effects having been thus tested, 
to save Europe. The great Mahratta war was now at an end, but not 
so general Wellesley’s labours ; for the disbanded armies resolved them- 
selves into bandittis, which for a long time kept the country in the con- 
dition of the sea after a storm—uneasy, and covered with froth and surf. 
The territories of the Nizam, which, during the wars had been pro- 
tected by that little shield-like army that kept covering them from the 
enemy, were now extremely disturbed, and compelled the general to 
keep up a force on the Godavery; and the feeble Peishwah had not 
established his authority more than five miles from his capital; beyond 
that distance the country was overrun with thieves. The feebleness of 
the latter’s government made general Wellesley almost despair of Indian 
princes; but he had such a determined will for putting things right, 
and reducing chaos to order, that with such a state of things he could 
not rest content, or leave it to time to absorb the mischievous elements 
cast abroad by war. Even Scindiah besought his assistance against 
his own discharged soldiers ; and the unfriendly servants of the Nizam, 
who had treated him as an enemy when he came before to deliver them, 
now cried out for him to rid them of the banditti; but on his arrival 
he found that the latter had decamped, and that the killadars and 
amildars had succumbed just before his arrival, and had sent away these 
troublesome vermin fat with tribute. However, he determined that he 
would not let them escape him, particularly as they had been successful 
in an attack upon one of his corps, and an appearance of success might 
suddenly rear them into an enemy of vast dimensions. He had already 
experienced, in the case of the King of the Two Worlds, how an army 
of banditti might roll along in India until it became, by attraction, a 
moving, first-rate barbarie power,—a great army unconnected with any 
territory, and headed by a king whose dominions were all he could 
overrun, and his revenue all he could plunder. Leaving his camp in 
the neighbourhood of Ahmednuggur, he advanced by forced marches 
to near Perinda, where he came up with the predatory army, and, 
although they beat an undignified retreat on his approach, he was able 
to inflict severe punishment upon their rear, and captured guns and 
baggage, besides cutting up the rearguard. A spirited pursuit followed, 
and at length the retreating force broke up and dissolved itself over 
the country, leaving fine booty for their dusty and blood-stained pur- 
suers. General Wellesley speaks of this as the greatest feat he ever 
saw performed by infantry. They marched sixty miles between the 
morning of the 4th of February and noon of the 5th, and were in with 


the cavalry at the attack upon the freebooters. It isa specimen of the 


success with which General Wellesley had taught his soldiers to march ; 
and it was as much by good marching as by good fighting that his whole 
military career was so glorious. Wemay mention, in drawing near the 
close of this section of the life of the great Irish general, that his conduct 
of the campaigns in which he had led them was appreciated as much by 
the officers of his command as by the authorities at a distance. A very 
warm and flattering address, accompanied by a service of plate worth 
two thousand guineas, was presented to him as a memorial of 
his Indian wars. These were now nearly at an end. Holkar still gave 
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. uneasiness, and the conqueror of Scindiah rightly predicted the course 
the other great Mahratta chief would be likely to adopt. General 
Wellesley, however, felt that there could be no difficulty in dealing with 
this last of the confederates, and, being personally an object of dislike 
to the Peishwah, who refused to adopt measures, although obviously 
advantageous, simply because suggested by him, he obtained leave to 
return to England, with an instinct perhaps of greater work before 
him. In writing to colonel Stevenson shortly before, his expression 
of a wish that by transference to England the colonel might have the 
satisfaction of serving in a war “which goes to the existence of Great 
Britain as a nation,” obviously reveals his own desire to share in the 
grander struggle with the revolution. Indian glories, though gorge- 


ous, were distant ; they have never firéd the enthusiasm of the English.” 


Indian foes were contemptible. The spectators of the war were only 
the thin circie of official and mercantile Englishin India—at home the 
world was gazing. General Wellesley had given proofs of the posses- 
sion of military talents and force of character which rendered him 
certain of an opportunity of exhibiting them in Europe. Lord Camden 
wrote thus to the Marquis of Wellesley from the colonial office :— 

* The brilliant and decisive success that has attended the progress of 
_ the armies which have been employed in the East Indies, under the 
command of general Lake and major-general Wellesley, is justly appre- 
ciated by his Majesty; and I have, in consequence, received his 
Majesty's commands to inform your lordship, that in consideration of 
the meritorious services and gallant conduct of general Lake, his 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to create him a peer of the United 
Kingdom of England and Ireland; and that, in consideration also of 
the eminent and brilliant services of major-general Wellesley, his 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to direct that the insignia of the 
most honourable order of the Bath should be transmitted to that 
officer; and that he may immediately evince his sense of major-general 
Wellesley’s merits and services, his Majesty has further directed that 
he shall be ereated an extra knight companion of that order, and that 
his creation and investiture shall not wait for a succession to a regular 
vacancy therein." 

In addition to this recognition from home, Sir Arthur Wellesley, as 
we must now call him for a while, received a splendid sword from 
Anglo-India ; and when his intention of returning to England was 
announced, addresses were presented to him from native communi- 
ties which had enjoyed unusual peace and security under his firm 
and wholly conscientious rule, and from numerous public bodies. 
There followed, on his return, a short interval of ordinary life; he re- 
ceived a staff appointment ; he commanded the troops at Hastings, in 
Sussex; he became colonel of his regiment on the death of Lord 
Cornwallis ; he was returned to Parliament for the borough of Rye; 
he took to himself a wife in the person of the third daughter of the 
Earl of Longford. In parliament he had an opportunity of defending 
his brother, who was pertinaciously assailed by a Mr Paull, who ac- 
cused him of misappropriation and lavish extravagance. The accuser 
was very unsuccessful, and shortly lost his seat. When the charges 
were further pressed by Lord Folkestone, Sir Arthur urged that the 
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house should take them into consideration at once, and give an imme- 
diate vote upon them. This course was pursued, and after a long and 
hot debate, the conclusion was, that a motion, ascribing the marquis's 
acts to ardent zeal for his country, was carried by 180 to 29. In 1807 
Sir Arthur Wellesley accepted the post of chief secretary for Ireland 
under the Portland administration, making it a condition that it should 
not impede or interfere with his military promotion or pursuits. This 
appointment was very satisfactory to the Protestant corporation of 
Dublin, as it was well known that the stern disciplinarian in the army 
was the equivalent of this in civil affairs—a firm Tory, as Toryism 
then read. He was presented with the freedom of the city in a silver 
snuff-box, while his chief, the Duke of Richmond, received the same 
honour in one of gold. Although belonging to a professedly Protestant 
administration, Sir Arthur was studiously just and conciliatory to the 
Roman Catholies; what he had taken in hand, however, the task of 
keeping Ireland quiet, and forcibly preventing the Catholics from giving 
trouble, he carried out with cool determination. His first prescrip- 
tions were borrowed from the outgone government of the Duke of 
Bedford, and were therefore really Whig measures which, for want of 
time, had not been passed. They were an “ Insurrection Act” and an 
* Arms Act." The former gave the lord-lieutenant the power of pro- 
claiming disturbed counties, and the magistrates had, in proclaimed 
districts, extreme powers of surveillance conferred upon them. The 
Arms Act was to be universal, and was intended completely to disarm 
the peasantry, and reduce them to the condition of the Jews under 
Philistine rule. It fell to Sir Arthur’s unfortunate lot to defend Dr. 
Duigenan’s appointment as a privy councillor, on the ground of his 
conversance with ecclesiastical matters. His statement in the debate that 
he did not care what religion a man was, so long as he was useful, was 
a very just and liberal sentiment. Dr Duigenan was useful as an 
ecclesiastical lawyer, though terribly damaging to his own opinion 
when lie got upon his Roman Catholic Rosinante. The passing of the 
Dublin Poliee Bill was the only other important aet in Sir Arthur's 
secretaryship. This was the germ of that splendid force which has 
more than once saved Ireland without the dreadful intervention of 
what is called martial law, and by nipping insurrection in the bud, 
has prevented the necessity of extreme measures with rebels. It 
has not been so successful in coping with crime as in keeping down 
rebellion, but it was for the latter purpose that Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
who had earned such valuable experience in the Deccan, originated 
the force in Dublin. The city had previously been guarded by obso- 
lete watchmen. 

It is highly to the credit of this stern military chief secretary, that 
in those uncharitable histories which have been written from the 
nationalist point of view, nothing whatever to the diseredit of Sir 
Arthur's administration of Ireland can be adduced. No doubt it was a 
most grateful ehange when he found himself for a while relieved from 
his irksome post by being appointed to a command under Lord Cath- 
cart in the Danish expedition. In this service he gained fresh distinc- 
tion, being sent to attaek a body of Danish troops which was hovering 
near for the relief of Copenhagen, and daily receiving reinforcements 
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of regulars and militia, He conducted his force with great skill, and 
in à smart action near Kioge, obtained a complete victory over the 
Danes, more than 1000 prisoners were taken, many were killed and 
wounded, the rest were scattered, and ten guns were captured. When 
Copenhagen was ready to capitulate, Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had 
remained in the interior of the country to prevent an insurrection of 
the population, and had performed this duty with his usual efficienev, 
taking care to guard against all unnecessary violence or annoyance to 
non-combatants, was called by Lord Cathcart, with two other officers, to 
draw up and carry out the terms of the capitulation. This great and 
necessary, but thoroughly unscrupulous achievement, having been car- 
ried out with complete success—indeed, with the co-operation, in such 
leading positions, of Nelson and Wellington, failure would have been 
impossible—the young general returned to driving the plough of Irish 
government. If the seizure of the Danish fleet was reprehensible—and 
in the stupendous war that our little England was then engaged in, 
we confess to the opinion that her necessity had no law,—the general 
who covered, and the admiral who effected England’s will were in no 
degree responsible. Sir Arthur Wellesley was frequently obliged to 
speak in parliament on Irish questions during the interval that ensued ; 
and there, as well as in his bureau in Dublin, he was the general all 
over—quiet, decisive, keen, perfect in judgment, and never behindhand 
or ill-informed in any business of his department. In his home duties 
he was distinguished by a pleasant courtesy. The grey eye, albeit 
keen, was friendly and single; the firm mouth, although the lips were 
thin and compressed, could smile with a healthy spring sunshine; from 


putting a just value on time, his manner sometimes seemed brusque, ` 


but it was never violent or offensive. He was altogether most admi- 
rably suited for an Irish chief secretary, for which post it is usual to 
select some Irish gentleman of family and capacity, or an Englishman 
connected with Ireland by theties of property. When, however, it was 
determined to send an army to the Continent, there was obviously no 
man more fitted for the command of it than the Irish secretary ; for his 
civil duties he easily found an efficient temporary substitute, while his 
unmatched genius for war was wasted upon the desert airs of Dublin. 
Although so youthful, he had already saved an empire, and proved his 
ability by the true test of unfailing success. In his first European 
skirmish he had given a good omen of what the Indian general could do 
in civilised warfare, in which England, since the days of Marlborough, 
had been singularly unfortunate. Besides the testimonial of a brother's 
splendid talents, already proved in the service of the state, he was him- 
self the man who possessed most of the confidence of the army, and so 
far as his merits and name had percolated through English density, the 
faith of the country reposed in him. But it will be seen that, even in his 
case, the disgusting love of retardation which prevails in the high official 
mind, and overpowers every other consideration, until national indigna- 
tion or neeessity intervenes, stopped him for a while in his career; Sir 
Arthur having been removed from the civil office he filled so well, to 
the military office he filled better, when he had turned the European 
tide by two victories, with the prevalence of a jealous after-thought, 
was followed and superseded by two of England’s usual muddling 
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generals. Fortunately, however, these incapables did not come up in 
time to prevent the junior they were sent in pursuit of from showing, 
before their arrival, that England could still win a battle, reviving 
the glories of Blenheim and Ramillies. Without attempting to give 
the reader a view of the position of Europe, or even of Spain and Por- 
tugal, we may briefly recall the facts that drew England into a land war 
with Napoleon. Spain, notwithstanding the hostile indieation she 
had given before Jena, was close in the traditional alliance with 
Franee, and her best troops were serving in Germany against the 
enemies of the latter, while the secret provisions of the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau for the partition of Portugal, had given a pretext to the 
French to enter Spain. When dissensions in the royal family caused 
first the King and Queen, and then Prince Ferdinand, to throw 
themselves into the arms, and appeal to the judgment, of the French 
Cesar, Napoleon immediately seized Spain with his armies; and after 
offering the crown to Lucien Buonaparte, by whom it was refused, he 
conferred it upon his brother Joseph, who was promoted from Naples 
to Madrid. The brutality of Napoleon’s generals soon maddened the 
Spanish people, who beheld the throne of the Bourbons usurped by a 
French puppet, and in whom pride, affection, and religion were out- 
raged by those domineering infidel soldiers. ‘The consequence was an 
attempt to throw off the yoke which, in their folly, they had allowed 
Napoleon to impose upon them. Under the circumstances their efforts 
were surprising, and notwithstanding bad generals, they gave proof of 
still possessing the qualities which formerly made Spain glorious. The 
French found it the utmost they could do to stand their ground. Dupont 
and his division of the army was obliged to capitulate, and, most alarming 
of all, England was induced to promise a diversion in Portugal. That 
country had been invaded by the united arms of France and Spain (ere 
yet the Spaniards had found out their allies), with the view of forming a 
single and undivided Iberia. The Portuguese royal family had been 
obliged to escape to the Brazils, and Marshal Junot commanded the por- 
tion of the French army now in occupation of Portugal. Such was the 
state of affairs when the force which had for some time been mustering 
at Cork was put under the orders of Sir Arthur Wellesley, and ordered 
to sail for Portugal. It can easily be imagined the joy with which the 
young general welcomed this. splendid opportunity, as he perused the 
letters of the commander-in-chief and Lord Castlereagh, and found 
that they bestowed upon him the fullest power and responsibility. At 
the same time, small-minded officialism showed itself in restrictions upon 
the prerogative which older generals had assumed, though withont strict 
warrant, in sueh matters as promotions and courts-martial. But both 
in the restrictions and responsibility imposed, it was clear that he was 
designated to the full command of the expedition, and there is plain evi- 
dence in the letters that “ Sir Hew and Sir Harry” were riders afterwards 


devised. With the rapidity which he always exhibited in action, Sir ` 


Arthur Wellesley took the command of his force at Cork, and during the 
few days it was detained, waiting for an unfavourable wind to cease, he 
showed his old Indian foresight in providing for the wants of his army. 
He exchanged communications in the same interval with the Government, 
in whieh the understanding that he was in full command plainly appears. 
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The following passage from Sir Arthur Wellesley's despateh to Lord 
Castlereagh will be to the reader a pivot on which the general's whole 
project of the expedition, as it would have been if left in his hands, 
turns :— . 

*'The enemy's position in the neighbourhood of the Tagus appears 
so strong that it is considered impracticable to make a landing in that 
quarter without diverting the attention by an attaek to the northwards. 
The plans of attack on Cascaes Bay would fail, because it is stated to 
be impossible to approach the coast sufficiently with the large ships to 
silenee the Fort of Caseaes, and the other works erected for the de- 
fence of the bay ; and although the ships-of-war might be able to pass 
Fort St Julien, the Fort Bugio, and the other works by which the 
entrance of the Tagus is defended, it is not imagined that these forts 
could be silenced by their fire as to enable the troops to land at Pasco 
d’Arcos as was proposed. Between Cascaes and the Cape Roca, and 
to the northward of Cape Roca, there are small bays, in which small 
bodies of men could be disembarked in moderate weather. But the 
surf on the whole of the coast of Portugal is great, and the disembarka- 
tion in these bays of the last division of the troops and of their neces- 
sary stores and provisions would be precarious, even if a favourable 
place should have been found for the disembarkation of the first. The 
vicinity of the enemy, and the want of resources in the country in the 
neighbourhood of the Rock of Lisbon for the movement of the neces- 
sary stores and provisions for the army, would increase the embarrass- 
ment of a disembarkation in that quarter. All these considerations, 
combined with a due sense of the advantages which I shall derive from 
the co-operation of the Portuguese troops, have induced me to decide 
in favour of a landing to the northward. 

*'There is no place to the northward of Lisbon which would at all 
answer for a plaee of disembarkation nearer than Mondego, excepting, 
possibly, Peniche. But the fort upon that peninsula is strong, and is 
oceupied by the enemy with a sufficient garrison, and could not be 
taken without heavy ordnance? And the ordnance and ammunition 
which your lordship informed me‘in your despatch of the 30th June 
was to sail from the river on that day, has not yet arrived. 

* I shall consider the possession of the harbour and city of Lisbon 
as the immediate object of our operations, which must be attained by 
that of the forts by which the entrance of the Tagus is guarded. It is 
probable that it will be necessary to attack two of these forts, Cascaes 
and St Julien, with heavy ordnance, and it is obvious that the enemy 
will not allow us to undertake these operations till he shall have been 
driven from the field. 

*'l'he position which he would take for the defence of these posts 
must be all turned from the heights to the northward of Lisbon; and, 
indeed, unless prevented by our possession of these heights the enemy 
would have it in his power to renew the contest in different positions 
until he should be driven into Lisbon or retire. The last will be 
rendered difficult, if not impossible, excepting in boats across the Tagus, 
by the adoption of the line of the attack by the height to the north- 
ward, which I also prefer, as being more likely to bring the contest to 
the issue of a battle in the field.” 
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This determination to land at Mondego Bay was taken by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who had preceded his army in a swift frigate after consulta- 
tion with the Supreme Junta at Oporto. The bishop of that place was 
at the head of this extemporised government, and not only gave the 
English general a cordial reception, but promised all that his force 
might stand in need of in the way of food supplies. The Portuguese 
received in return large supplies of arms, and ammunition, and money. 
When Sir Arthur Wellesley's whole force was disembarked on the shore of 
Mondego Bay it numbered thirteen thousand men. "This was but a hand- 
ful to one who had moved the loeust armies of India, which were attended 
by a multitude of camp followers and baggage carriers like the extended 
shadow of a moving body. This attendant multitude was as inevitable 
if more necessary than a shadow, and Sir Arthur had learned to make 
the whole move with order and celerity in obedience to his will. Of 
course, the disposition of a large army in the field is a distinet branch 
of knowledge; but still, to know how to march and subsist enormous 
inasses of men was no little step in the art of war. In both the young 
general was a proficient, and his little army of thirteen thousand men 
he could manage as a chess-player his pieces. He afterwards observed, 
in one of his despatches, the awkwardness of old generals, young in 
experience, in handling large forces. This is the especial shorteoming 
of English officers, owing to the small numbers of our army ; and 
the French marshals, without the same exeuse, were remarked for a 
similar defect in the great Franco-Prussian war. Scarcely had the forces 
been disembarked, when, without a moment's indecision, they were 
directed against the foe. The French position was far from good. 
Junot had been obliged by the insurrectionary conflagrations that were 
breaking out in various parts of the country to scatter his forces. The 
people were everywhere mustering in arms; the Spanish troops 
which had come as allies remained as foes; a Portuguese army, under 
the command of General Freire, was ready to support the English, 
Laborde was in command of three or four thousand, and hovered at a 
distance ; Loison, with 7500 men, was detached to assist him; other 
supports had been held off by General Spencer's division, which, to the 
last moment, hovered off the coast of Galicia, but just came up in time 
to take part in the landing. Aware of the supersession that awaited 
him, Sir Arthur determined to strike, if possible, a hard blow at the 
disappointed forces of the French before the British generals in pur- 
suit came up to tie his hands. The Portuguese general Freire had his own 
plans, in whieh, not being indulged, as they would have withdrawn the 
English from the sea as a base of operations, he stood sulkily aloof, and 
would only,after some sharp reproaches, furnish a small contingent. The 
food depot at Leyria had been collected for the use of the English army ; 
but when it was rescued from the antenne of the French it was coolly 
claimed by Freire, who wanted also to have his army rationed with ours, 
a demand which Sir Arthur point blank refused. The way in which he 
dealt with the Portuguese leader was very characteristic, for he never al. 
lowed respect of persons to interfere with duty, and spoke his mind with 
an unvarnished plainness very disconcerting to pompous officials and blun- 
dering generals. He thus wrote to his agent (Colonel Grant) in the Por- 
tuguese camp, directing him to communicate the contents to Freire — 
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“As to his plan of operations I do not see what purpose it is to 
answer in view to the result of the campaign; and I certainly never 
can give my sanction to anything which appears so useless, so crudely 
digested, so far as even to promise to communicate with or aid the 
person who i$ carrying it into execution. 

* I have one proposition to make to General Freire, that is, that he 
should send me his cavalry and his light infantry, and a eorps of one 
thousand regular infantry, to be employed as I ehoose, and I engage 
to give these men their bread; and for meat, wine, and forage they 
shall fare as well as our troops. If he will accept of this proposition let 
his troops join me to-morrow at Alcobaca. If he does not, I beg that 
he will earry on such operations as he may think proper. 

* [ shall execute the orders which I have received from my Goverp- 
ment without the assistance of the Portuguese Government ; and Gene- 
ral Freire will have to justify himself with the existing Government of 
Portugal, and his prince, and with the world, for having omitted to 
stand forward on this interesting occasion, and for having refused to 
send me the assistance which it is in his power to give,” 

This epistle must bave very much astonished General Freire, and he 
delivered over a small force of infantry and cavalry to the commander 
of the English, and stood aside with the rest of his forces to watch the 
result. It was with Junot’s lieutenants that Sir Arthur had to deal; 
Junot himself was obliged to stay behind with his heel upon Lisbon, 
although he at last left it to Travot, too late to succour Laborde, who, 
with the garrison of Peniche had only four thousand men ; Loison, with 
a force double as large, was not far from Laborde; but Sir Arthur, by 
his rapidity, prevented a junction from taking place, and awed the 
enemy back from the extended position of Batalha, first to Obidos, 
then to Roliea. He lost no time in advancing to the attack of this 
strong vantage-ground. His movements had already foreed Loison— 
for whom Laborde was vainly feeling on his right, hoping that he 
might still come to the reseue—to retire upon Santarem. The 
smaller force was thus left in the lurch to defend the splendid moun- 
tain passes of Rolica against the whole British army. Further, Laborde 
dared not retreat, as he would be eut off from Loison, or the road to 
Lisbon would be open. The first fighting took place at Obidos, where 
the French had left some pickets. "They were driven out and pursued 
too eagerly by the riflemen, who were nearly eut off in the distant 
advanced ground, and with difficulty drawn back to their supports. 
The commander of the English now came in sight of the position of 
the French; the highest eagle was planted far up, from whence could 
be seen the Atlantic and the “hollow ships” of the attacking force. 
Not a moment was lost; the plan was to penetrate the mountains on 
the enemy's left with one force ; this, as the least likely to have much 
employment, was composed of Portuguese. A stronger force performed 
a similar duty on the enemy's right, watching also against Loison's 
approach. The brigades of Hill, Nightingale, Crawfurd, and Fane, 
with the cavalry and artillery, moved to the attack in front. Here the 
battle commenced, for the two outflanking forces met with unexpected 
difficulties in the mountains, and their attacks did not combine with 
that in the centre. But one distinguishing trait in the general who 
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commanded was, that he was able to dare. An unflinching will pressed 
on the British bayonets; the lives of his men were never muddled 
away as they would have been by the regulation British general ; but 
when one sudden outpour of blood was needed to win a battle, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley never shrunk from demanding it of his troops. A pe- 
culiar interest attaches to the battle of Rolica, from the fact thatit was 
the first ‘collision in the Peninsula of British and French bayonets ; and 
that it was a sort of test which had a good deal to do with the feelings 
of both sides in succeeding battles. The French had an unbroken pres- 
tige; the English had to prove their manhood against the recollection 
of the miserable bungling, retreats, failures, and lost opportunities of 
the Duke of York’s campaign. 

The following passage from Maxwell’s spirited and soldierlike nar- 
ration gives a clear idea of the progress of the battle, after Laborde’s 
rapid shifting of position, which was so extremely masterly :— 

* Laborde's first position soon became untenable, his rear was en- 
dangered ; and, without a moment's indecision, he fell farther back and 
oecupied the mountain passes. Nothing could be stronger than this 
second position. The way by which the assailants had to ascend was 
up ravines rather than paths, more practicable for goats than men, so 
steep that in many parts a slip of the foot would have been fatal; in 
sonie parts overgrown with briers, and in others impeded by fragments 
of rock. Of these the centre was more practicable, and the 29th and 
9th regiments advanced to storm it under the fire of the British guns; 
while a cloud of skirmishers vanished among rocks and copse-wood, 
connecting the advance of the different columns, and feeling or forcing 
their way through obstacles that a vigorous defence had rendered almost 
insurmountable. Gradually the scene became more animated as on 
each of the several points of attack the assailants and the assailed 
became warmly engaged. The spattering fusilade of the light troops 
was lost in the rolling volley of the columns, which, with the deeper 
boom of cannon, echoed loudly through the mountains. The hollow 
watercourses, by which the British had attacked, hid for a time the 
combatants from view, but the smoke wreathing over the ravines showed 
by its density the place where the work of death went fastest on. On 
the left Laborde gradually lost ground, but on the right his exertions 
were redoubled, in the desperate hope that Loison might yet come up, 
and thus retrieve the fortune of the day. Here, of course, the struggle 
became bloodiest. While the flank movements of Trant and Ferguson 
had not yet proved themselves successful, the 9th and 29th regiments 
forced their respective passes, and gained the plateau of the hill. They 
reached the summit out of breath, their ranks disordered, and their 
formation requiring a few minutes to correct. At that moment a fine 
battalion of Laborde’s came boldly forward, delivered a shattering 
volley, and broke through the centre of the British regiment. But the 
29th were broken, not beaten, and the 9th came on to their assistance. 
The officers discharged their duties nobly, and the men fought, and 
formed, and held their ground with desperate obstinacy, until Ferguson 
won the right flank of the position ; when, aware that the ehance of sup- 
port was hopeless, Laborde retreated in excellent order, covering the re- 
gressive movement of his battalions by repeated charges of his cavalry. 
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** His last stand was made at Zambugeira. The British, now come up 


in force, rendered opposition unavailing, and falling baek on Quinta de 
Bugagliera, he united his beaten corps with the troops he had detached 
to look after Loison at Segura ; thence abandoning his guns, he marched 


. by the pass of Runa, and gained Montachique by a severe night march, 


leaving the line of Torres Vedras uncovered, and consequently Lisbon 
open to the advance of the British army." 

It must be remembered that the disparity of forces in this battle 
was really in favour of the French, as only a small portion of the 
British army was engaged. The 29th regiment did what none but 
English soldiers would, they stood and fought after being broken 
through; they displayed for the first time that quality which Napoleon 
remarked in our soldiers, of not knowing when they were beaten. The 
loss of the troops engaged was great ; more than a fifth fell on each side. 
After the battle Sir Arthur Wellesley was on the point of marching 
direct upon Lisbon, when news came in of the arrival at Peniche of 
General Anstruther with another brigade and stores, and it was 
necessary to make a flank movement to cover their disembarkation. 
This unfortunately gave time for one of the superseding generals, Sir 
Harry Burrard, to come to the rescue of the French. Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple, Governor of Gibraltar, was for a moment restrained by hearing 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s success, but he was ready to follow Sir Harry. 
Fortunately, before the latter could disembark Marshal Junot himself 
advaneed to the attack. The young general was in despair, when 
this happy circumstance gave him the opportunity of winning another 
battle in spite of his senior's obstinate determination that nothing more 
should be done until the arrival of Sir John Moore. An interview on 
board the frigate left Sir Arthur without hope of penetrating that solid 
and impenetrable obstinacy which distinguishes the true Englishman, 
the best quality for a soldier, but the worst forageneral. Through the 
night, however, Junot was on the march, in the hope of surprising the 
islanders; in this design he failed, for according to the custom of the 
British army, the troops were under arms before day. At seven o'clock 
the battle began ; all the morning Sir Harry heard the guns booming, 
and arriving in the heat of the action, he did not venture to take the 
army out of the hands of the general who was fighting it; but it will 
appear how he stopped the career of victory. The British were posted 
upon heights;.the French attacked them with the utmost bravery, but 
were met on their way by a heavy fire of artillery, and as they topped 
the heights, reserved volleys of musketry, and then an iron torrent of 
British bayonets, burst upon them and drove them down the hill-side 
with immense slaughter. In Soltignac’s attack on the British left his 
whole front rank fell where it stood, and in death preserved its line. 
On the English side a remarkable instance of bravery was given by the 
T1st and 82d regiments, who having captured six guns were resting 
in a hollow, when suddenly attacked by Brennier. Retreating up the 
hill, while the French descended, they reformed von the height, and 
charged down upon the enemy, from whom they retook the guns and 
captured their general. As a last effort Kellerman's reserve of the 
French Grenadiers charged upon the centre. The 43rd met them on 

! the top and reeled from the shock; but reforming in a moment, this 
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regiment drove the Grenadiers over the brow of the hill with the 
bayonet, and swept them down the declivity. The whole French 
infantry had now been in aetion and was in disorder ; Soltignae and 
Brennier's divisions were almost eut off, and would infallibly have been 
eaptured ; the road.to Torres Vedras was commanded by the British ; 
the Freneh were in disorderly retreat; when suddenly Sir Harry 
Burrard, who up to that time had been a mortified spectator of a battle 
in whieh he dared not interfere, determined to assert himself on the 
field, and the only way to do this was to order the direct opposite of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley's advice. The latter with great warmth pressed 
for pursuit and an immediate advance upon Lisbon, which was now 
virtually their own ; his ineapable superior, in opposition to this advice, 
ordered a halt, and aetually allowed the French divisions which were 
eut off to march round Ferguson's brigade and rejoin the main body of 
their army. Junot, in joyful perplexity at this miraculous deliverance 
and arrest of the victors—for which he could account on no French 
prineiples of war—drew together his beaten infantry, covered it by a 
eavalry superior in force to the British, and marched off to the position 
of Torres Vedras, the same which he had held on the preceding day. 
Sir Arthur, in his report of the action to Sir H. Burrard, said it was the 
only one in which he had been engaged wherein no mistake was made 
by the officers who carried out his orders. He thus summed the result : 
* [n this aetion, in which the whole of the French force in Portugal 
was employed under the command of the Duke d'Abrantes in person, 
in whieh the enemy was certainly superior in cavalry and artillery, and 
in which not more than half the British army was actually engaged, he 
has sustained a signal defeat, and has lost thirteen pieces of cannon, 
twenty-three ammunition waggons, with powder, shells, stores of various 
descriptions, and 20,000 rounds of musket ammunition. One general 
has been wounded (Brennier) and taken prisoner, and a great many 
officers and soldiers have been killed, ywounded, ‘and taken.” Sir 
Arthur is said to have passed the bounds of courtesy to his superior 
officer on the. field of battle; but next day Sir Hew Dalrymple, no 
longer restrained by delicacy when he heard that Sir Harry Burrard was 
in command, landed and superseded both the victor and the incapable 
who had so fatally asserted an authority which he was to hold only for 
a few hours. An advance was then determined, the new commander 
taking the advice of the junior officer ; but just as the order was issued 
Kellerman, commissioned by Junot, arrived in camp to propose terms. 
The position of the French in Portugal was hopeless; Lisbon could not 
be saved; no reinforcement could be expected from Spain; their 
prestige gone they would be swallowed up by the country, which the 
spell of victory alone had enabled them to hold; new defeats, final sur- 
render, were all that lay before them; and accordingly it was deter- 
mined to try what could be done by the wit of a Frenchman against 
the Philistine dulness of British generals. The Convention of Cintra 
was the result of the negociations. It stipulated for the evacuation of 
Portugal by the French with arms and baggage, and transport to 
France with all their plunder, the fortresses in their hands being 
delivered up to the British. Sir Arthur Wellesley opposed much of 
the Convention, and the discontent of the army and of England was 
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greatly excited against the generals who concluded it. The desire to 
give up his command was expressed in several communications to Lord 
Castlereagh, and his mortification increased as he, the late victorious 
commander of the army, found his advice passed over and his influence 
with his superiors on the decline. It was some compensation that the 
major-generals and generals of brigade who had served under him 
during his brief command, felt so strongly that they presented Sir 
Arthur with the following address which must have excited great irri- 
tation in the two men who had now taken everything out of his hands. 


* Camp at St Antonio de Tojal. 

* My DEAR SiR,—AÀnxious to manifest the high esteem and respect 
we bear towards you, and the satisfaction we must ever feel in having 
had the fortune to serve under your command, we have this day 
directed a piece of plate, value 1,000 guineas, to be prepared and pre- 
sented to you. 

* The enclosed inscription, which we have ordered to be engraved on 
it, expresses our feelings on this occasion. 

* We have the honour to be, &oc., 
“ D. Spencer, Major-Gen. 
“R. HILL, Major-Gen. 
“R. FEnGusoN, Major-Gen. 
* M. NIGHTINGALE. Brig.-Gen. 
“B. F. Bowes, Brig.-Gen. 
“ H. FANE, Brig.-Gen. 
« J. CATLIN CRAWFORD, Brig.-Gen. 
“ Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir A. Wellesley, K.B.” 


Inscription. 

« From the general officers serving in the British army, originally 
landed in Figueira, in Portugal, in the year 1808, to Lieut.-General 
the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Wellesley, K.B., &c., &c., their commander. 

“Major-General Spencer, second in command, Major-Generals Hill 
and Ferguson, Brig.-Generals Nightingale, Bowes, Fane, and Crauford, 
offer this gift to their leader, in testimony of the high respect and esteem 
they feel for him as a man, and the unbounded confidence they place in 
him as an officer.” 


+) 


The following was Sir Arthur Wellesley's reply :— ~ 


« GENTLEMEN,—I have had the honour of receiving your letter of this 
day; and I assure you that it is a source of great gratification to me to 
find that my conduct in the command, with which I was lately entrusted 
by his Majesty, has given you satisfaction. As my efforts were directed 
to forward the service in which we were employed, I could not fail to 
receive your support and assistance, and to the cordial support and 
friendly advice and assistance which I invariably received from you, 
collectively and individually, I attribute the success of our endeavours 
to bring the army into the state in which it was formed to meet the 
enemy, on the days on which the gallantry of the officers and soldiers 
was stimulated by your example, and the discipline aided and directed 
by your experience and ability. 

« Under these circumstances my task has been comparatively light, 
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and I imagine that its difficulty has been over-rated by your partiality ; 
but I have a pride in the reflection, that as I should not deserve, so I 
should not possess your regard, if I had not done my duty ; and with 
these sentiments, and those of respect and affection for you all, I aecept 


of that testimony of your esteem and confidence which you have been ' 


pleased to present to me. 
* T have the honour to be, &c., 
* ARTHUR WELLESLEY.” 


Various ungracious proposals were made to get rid of this third 
wheel. It was suggested that Sir Arthur should go to Spain to suggest 
operations and concert a plan with the Spanish leaders; but he informed 
Sir Hew that it was impossible for him to do this without knowing Sir 
Hew’s own plans; and, without being taken into his confidence, it 
would be perfectly useless to send him. It was proposed that he should 
go into Asturias to examine the country ; to which he replied that he 
was no draftsman and not a good hand at description, and as he had 
no certainty that the plans he proposed would be executed, it would be 
mere waste of time, and an imposition upon those who sent him. In 
expressing to Lord Castlereagh his intention to quit his present false 
position, he said—“I wish Sir Hew had given me credit for a sincere 
desire to forward his views, whatever they might be; and I think I 
could have been of as much use to him as I believe I have been to other 
officers under whose orders I have served. Heis the only one of whom 
I have not been the right hand for some years past; and at the same 
time I must say that I felt the same inclination to serve him that I had 
to serve others.” At length Sir Arthur demanded leave in the fol- 
lowing letter to the commander-in-chief:— 


* Lumiar, 17th September 1808. 

* Sig, — The embarkation of the French troops having brought to a 
final elose the operation of the army in Portugal, and as in the present 
state of the season some time must elapse before the troops can enter 
upon any other active operation, and as I understand you have sent 
Lord William Bentinck on the service for which you had thought me 
qualified, and it is not probable that there will be an opportunity for 
active service, or that you will require my assistance at this particular 
moment, or for some time to come, I am induced to request your per- 
mission to go to England. 

“The situation of my office of ner’ secretary in Ireland, of which 
the duties have been done lately by a gentleman who is now dead, 
renders it desirable, under these circumstances, that I should be in 
England as soon as possible, to ascertain whether it is his Majesty’s 
pleasure that I should continue to hold it, or that I should relinquish 


it. Ihave, therefore, to request that you will give me leave to go to 


England by the first ship that shall sail. 
«I have the honour to be, &c., 
* ARTHUR WELLESLEY.” 


His desire was of course acceded to, and Sir Arthur Wellesley re- 
turned to.his civil employment. He expressed a strong wish to Sir 
John Moore, whose arrival in the country had placed a third officer over 
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his head, that in the change whieh it was needful should take place in 
the command of the army, the choice of the Government might fall 
upon him ; hinting that he would use his influence for Sir John. Little 
did he think that under this unfortunate officer, the victories of the 
commencement of the British eareer in the Peninsula would be darkly 
overelouded. On his return to England he found the country greatly 
irritated against the generals for the Convention of Cintra, and that he 
himself was not entirely exculpated. A court of inquiry was held, 
which, after sitting for a considerable time, and hearing the generals, 
returned an open decision. Sir Arthur Wellesley was, of course, com- 
pletely set right with the public, and the popular verdict against the 
officers who had superseded and thwarted him, threw out his merits into 
more conspicuous relief, and increased his popularity with the country. 
The thanks of both houses of parliament were given to him on the 
termination of the inquiry, and nothing could possibly be more flatter- 
ing than the terms in which they were conveyed. ' The episode of that 
unfortunate general, whose retreat from Talavera to the sea was as 
honourable as any retreat could be, filled up the gloomy interval be- 
tween the departure and the return of Sir Arthur. Nothing occurred 
to him in that interval worthy of note. He was simply a spectator of 
events. At length, when it became a question whether the Peninsula 
should be abandoned, and the rupture of France and Austria, which had 
saved Sir John Moore’s army from almost certain destruction, caused 
the Government to hesitate, Lord Castlereagh applied to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley for his opinion as to the possibility of defending Portugal; 
and the statement he made in return went far to decide the policy of 
the ministry. He proposed that the Portuguese army should be in- 
corporated with the British; officered, paid, and disciplined from Eng- 
land. Before the appointment of a general he recommended that the 
English army should be increased and properly appointed, as the com- 
mission of a leader would set the French armies moving. These 
suggestions were taken by the government, the Portuguese assented to 
the proposed arrangement for the incorporation of their army with that 
of Great Britain, and the command of this subsidiary force was offered 
to Sir Arthur, but declined by him, his experience of a subordinate 
command, and his consciousness of his own deserts, having probably 
been the actuating motives. General Beresford was then selected out 
of several candidates, and in a short time made a wonderful change in 
the efficiency of the Portuguese army. Sir John Cradock was trans- 
ferred to the command of Gibraltar, and Sir Arthur having resigned 
his seat in Parliament and the office of chief secretary, and made the 
most elaborate provision for the wants of his army, embarked at Ports- 
mouth and entered the Tagus on the 22d of April 1809. The greatest 
joy was manifested at his arrival by the inhabitants of Lisbon, and the 
Government placed all the resources of the country at his disposal. He 
found himself, however, at the head of but 16,000 men, with 8,000 to fol- 
low, opposed to three French armies which darkened the horizon. These 
armies were acting under the orders of Napoleon himself, who, having 
in person driven Moore to retreat, now commanded them from the scene 
of his Austrian campaign; but the day had not come when armies 
fighting out of sight of each other, at a range of three or four miles, 
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could be commanded by electric telegraph by a general sitting in his 
study a thousand miles away, and manceuvring armies on the map. 
Marshal Soult had been ordered to advance upon Lisbon, but he had 
been delayed by the insurrection about him, the fatigue of the troops, 
and by bad roads and flooded rivers. His flank had been threatened by 
Romano’s forces, and he had been obliged to turn aside and drive them 
back. In front he defeated a large force of disciplined Portuguese. Not- 
withstanding the great preparations of the patriotic bishop of Oporto, 
he took that city and inflicted a severe punishment upon it for ill-treat- 
ment of French prisoners. Marshal Victor, who was to co-operate with 
Soult, crossed the Tagus from Talavera and defeated Cuesta, the 
Spanish general, at Medallan. General Lapisse was ordered to form 
with his army a connecting link between the marshals at Abrantes; 
this he failed to do, but, joining himself to Victor, left a wide and fatal 
gulf between the French armies. Sir Arthur Wellesley had now to 
choose between attacking Soult or Victor before they could throw 
their united strength upon him. As it was important, for the sake 
of supplies, to re-open communications with Oporto, he chose the 
former antagonist, and setting a guard upon Victor, assembled the com- 
bined armies, numbering twenty-five thousand men, at Coimbra. Soult 
lay, with twenty thousand men, in fancied security and loose order 
upon the Douro, the communication of his forces on either bank being 
maintained only by a bridge of boats. Itis said that an offer was made 
by some republican officers in his army to betray him to the English; 
but this offer Wellesley contemptuously declined. The latter having 
arrived at Coimbra on the 2d of May, adopted what had been his 
course in India, that of operating by two columns. Beresford, with 
the Portuguese, was ordered to cross the Douro and envelope the 
French left wing, while Wellesley advanced by the main road on Oporto. 
He trusted to Beresford to send down boats by which to cross the 
river, which would still separate him from the. town. This plan was 
modified in consequence of intelligence that the French were evacuating 
Oporto, and, having driven back Silveira, might be expected to fall upon 
Beresford with a crushing foree. Accordingly Hill was sent to follow 
them up, and Wellesley himself marched upon Vouga. He soon came 
upon the French forces which lay outside the river-barrier to the num- 
ber of about four thousand. Hill's column co-operated in the attack. 
After a brave stand, their flank was turned, and they were obliged to 
retreat; the retreat became a flight, and having crossed the Douro, 
they removed the bridge of boats. Soult had been taken quite by sur- 
prise, but imagined that having secured all the boats upon the river, 
which was 300 yards wide, he might leave the British army and gene- 
ral to watch his lazy evacuation of Oporto, and retreat upon Braga at 
his leisure. He had misjudged his opponent, however, who was the 
last man in the world to sit down like the rustic waiting for the 
river to flow by. Beresford had crossed at Amarante several miles 
higher up, the French troops under Loison abandoning the bridge at 
his approach, and Wellesley sent some troops, under General Murray, 
to cross, if possible, at Avintas and support the Portuguese column. 
The position taken up by the main force of the British was such that 
they were sheltered from the fire of the French, while their artillery 
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completely commanded the opposite bank. Upon it Wellesley observed 
a large unfinished building, whieh was intended for a seminary, and 
enclosed a large space with well-built walls. It was silent and unoc- 
cupied, and in it, he resolved, by some means, to make a stealthy lodge- 
ment. A sunken punt was discovered by an enterprising staff-officer, 
who raised it with the help of the head of a religious house in Amarante, 
and crossed the Douro unperceived ; having launched and fastened on 
several barges from the opposite side, they returned without attracting 
the attention of the French, who were busy in preparation for the 
march. Three barges crossed with twenty-five men in each, and it 
- was only the third, containing General Paget, that at last awoke the 
enemy’s attention. Soult treated the report as of no importance, until 
it was found that the building was full of British troops. It was in 
vain that at last a violent attack was made upon the place—twenty guns, 
judiciously posted on the English side of the river, made havoc among the 
French troops, and compelled them to abandon the approaches. Mean- 
while the townspeople brought over the boats and barges collected on 
' their side of the river, with which the British forces soon crossed in force, 
compelling the French to evacuate the town in such haste that they had 
not time to remove their sick and wounded, and even abandoned a portion 
of their guus and baggage. The retreating army was pursued fora 
short distance, but Sir Arthur Wellesley was unable to follow up his 
advantage until his artillery and cavalry had crossed the Douro. This 
necessity was fortunate for Marshal Soult, who was nearly caught in a 
trap. Turned at Amarante, which was occupied’ by Beresford, the 
only alternative that gave the French general a chance of escape for 
his disorganised and panic-stricken army, was to abandon guns, ammu- 
nition, and all the impediments of his force, and escape across the 
mountains to Orense. In this terrible march over the mountains of 
Tras-os-Montes and Galicia, eighteen thousand men, ragged and shoe- 
less, exposed to the most severe weather, and closely pursued by the 
British light troops, and continually suffering heavy losses in their 
rear-guard, barely made good their escape with the loss of everything, 
from an army not much superior in numbers. The campaign 
had only one remarkable incident, that it was won not by force of 
battle, but by the astonishment and panic which the exploit of crossing 
the Douro, through the instrumentality of a punt, created in the French 
army. Soult lost, besides all the implements of war, six thousand men, 
including the sick and wounded abandoned in Oporto, and those who 
fell on the retreat. The English loss was only a few hundred men 
killed and wounded. Sir Arthur desisted from the pursuit ofan enemy 
whom, having thrown away everything, it was impossible to come up 
with, and turned back upon Victor, who had begun to move his army, 
and seized the bridge of Alcantara. The fatigue, sickness, and disor- 
ganisation arising out of the pursuit, in which, in twenty-eight days 
the army had traversed seventy leagues of mountainous country, com- 
pelled Sir Arthur to halt forsome days at Oporto, to restore discipline 
and put his army in the fitness to march, which he always insisted on. 
His movements caused Lapisse to fall back from Alcantara upon Victor's 
army, which was concentrated at Cassares, between the Tagus and 
Guadiana. Meanwhile Wellesley was obliged, from the want of almost 
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everything, to linger at Abrantes through the month of June, but he 


employed the time in agreeing upon a combined plan with the Spanish 
general Cuesta. While two Spanish brigades occupied the mountains, 
and with the assistance of Sir Robert Wilson and his partizans, and 
Beresford, with five thousand Portuguese, guarded the valley of the 
Tagus, Wellesley and Cuesta were to advance upon Madrid. It was 
not long, however, before the English general found the Spaniards to 
be a most uncertain quantity in his calculations. Cuesta effected his 
junction with the English at Oropaga unopposed by Marshal Victor ; 
but Venegas, who was in command of the second Spanish army under 
secret instructions from the Junta, who desired to keep his force intact 
to support their own power, loitered so long upon the march that he was 
separated from Cuesta by the manceuvres of the French. On the 22d 
of July, Wellesley reached Talavera, or La Reyna, and learned that 
Victor, with twenty-two thousand men, was quartered about a mile 
beyond it in a position which invited an instantaneous and decisive 
blow. Almost, as a matter of course, General Cuesta, at the critical 
inoment, was in his most dogged and impracticable mood. Unable to 
mount or alight.from his mule, or to sit upon it without being sup- 
ported by his aides-de-camp, and generally borne about in a litter, this 
incapable and obstinate commander refused to co-operate in the attack, 
and Victor was allowed to retire at his leisure and form a junction 
with King Joseph and Sebastiani. The united forces under King 
Joseph amounted to fifty thousand. It was well for the allies that 
Mortier, with eighteen thousand men, had been detached to Sala- 
manca by the will of the distant wire-puller of the French armies, 
while Soult delayed coming to the king’s support, and he himself, 
instead of waiting and acting on the defensive, was over-eager to win a 
victory. Meanwhile Cuesta, who had prevented Wellesley from attack- 
ing Victor, when he lay in his position close to Talavera, with an 
ignoble instinct, no sooner saw him in retreat than he insisted upon 
pursuing, notwithstanding his English colleague’s warning to re- 
frain, and refusal to join with him in doing so. The consequence was 
the defeat of Alcabon, which forced the Spaniards back to the shelter 
of the English army. Cuesta’s defeat had the good effect of making 
him place himself under the orders of Wellesley, and probably acted 
as a decoy to draw back the united French army. The allies, to the 
number of about forty-four thousand, of whom only nineteen thousand 
English and Germans were to be depended upon in action, were drawn 
up on a level space two miles in extent beyond the town of Talavera. 
The French, who advanced to the attack, numbered about the same, 
but were all brave and experienced troops, and, to all intents, double 
the strength of the allies. It was about noon on the 27th of July that 
Wellesley had gone forward some milesin advance to the outposts, and 
was reconnoitring from one of the upper windows of a country-house, 
when suddenly the French tirailleurs closed about it, and the English 
had a narrow escape of losing their general. He had just time to 
spring to the saddle and ride for his life. The English infantry of the 
advanced guard was routed, ten thousand Spaniards’on the right were 
in full flight, and never seen again until the great action was over. 
The English troops rallied and made good their retreat; and then the 
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general attack was at once delivered, commencing on the English left, 
where Hill held the command ; the key of the left was a steep hill, with 
a narrow and deep valley on the extreme of the position. Ruffin and 
Lapisse were Hill's assailants. Some German troops gave way, and the 
Freneh reached the summit; a flank attack, however, by General 
Sherbrooke drove them over and down the hillside with great slaugh- 
ter. Once and again the attack was renewed and repelled with equal 
obstinacy, and it was not till long after night fell that it was finally 
repulsed, and both the combatants rested. In the battle of the next 
day the English were at a serious disadvantage. They were in a state 
of semi-starvation, while the Spaniards and French fared well. The 
English again learned the advantage of the rule that prevailed in their 
army, to fall-in before daybreak. The enemy attempted a surprise on 
the same point which had been so obstinately disputed on the previous 
night, but they found it even better defended than previously, for Wel- 
lesley during the night had prolonged his line aeross the valley on the 
extreme left, through which the French had been able to attack the height 
at an advantage. As the morning wore on a long pause came in the 
battle; the sun blazing overhead made both armies so thirsty that, like 
wild animals which usually prey or are preyed upon by each other, 
English and French soldiers went down in crowds to drink at the nar- 
row stream which separated the combatants. "There was much diver- 
sity of opinion on the French side; Victor pressed for the attack, Jour- 
dain for delay until Soult should have time to co-operate. In this 
interval the alarming intelligence was conveyed to Wellesley that 
Cuesta was about to go over to the enemy ; the general, however, had 
strength of mind to disbelieve the news, although it came from the Duke 
d'Albuquerque. Almost as bad, however, a wild and unmeaning panic 
had taken possession of the Spanish army on the right, where as yet it 
had been entirely out of the battle. It fled with as little cause as the 
host that of old turned to flight at the sound of a going in the mulberry 
trees. The Spanish general made furious and partially successful 
efforts to stop the flight; but the guns were gone, and six thousand 
men got clear away and spread the news of defeat far in the rear. We 
quote Sir William Napier's description of the final moments of this 
great battle :— 

* Sir Arthur Wellesley, from the summit of the hill, had a elear view 
of the whole field of battle; and first he saw the fourth corps rush 
forwards with the usual impetuosity of French soldiers, and clearing 
the intersected ground in their front, fall upon Campbell’s division 
with infinite fury ; but that general, assisted by Mackenzie's brigade 
and by two Spanish battalions, withstood their utmost efforts. The 
English regiments, putting the French skirmishers aside, met the ad- 
vancing columns with loud shouts, and breaking in on their front, and 
lapping their flanks with fire, and giving no respite, pushed them back 
with a terrible carnage. -Ten guns were taken; but as General Camp- 
bell prudently forbore pursuit, the French rallied on their supports, and 
made a show of attacking again. Vain attempt! The British artillery 
and musketry played too vehemently upon their masses, and a Spanish 
regiment of cavalry charging on their flank at tlie same time, the whole 
retired in disorder, and the victory was secured in that quarter." 
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But, while this was passing on the right, Villatte’s division, preceded 
by the grenadiers and supported by two regiments of light cavalry, was 
seen advancing up the great valley against the left, and beyond Villatte’s, 
Ruffin was discovered marching towards the mountain. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley immediately ordered Anson’s brigade of cavalry, composed of 
the twenty-third light dragoons and the first German hussars, to charge 
the head of these columns; and this brigade, coming on at a canter, 
and increasing its speed as it advanced, rode headlong against the 
enemy, but in a few moments came upon the brink of a hollow cleft 
which was not perceptible at a distance. The French throwing them- 
selves into squares opened their fire; and Colonel Arentschild, com- 
manding the hussars, an officer whom forty years experience had made 
a master in his art, promptly reined up at the brink, exclaiming in his 
broken phrase, “ I will not kill my young mens!” The English blood 
was hotter! The twenty-third under Colonel Seymour rode wildly 
down into the hollow, and men and horses fell over each other in 
dreadful confusion. The survivors, still untamed, mounted the opposite 
bank by two's and three's ; Seymour was wounded, but Major Frederick 
Ponsonby, a hardy soldier, rallying all who came up, passed through 
the midst of Villette’s columns, and reckless of the musketry, from 
each side, fell with inexpressible violence upon a brigade of French 
chasseurs in the rear. The combat was fierce but short; Victor had 
perceived the first advance of the English and detached his Polish 
lancer and Westphalian light horse to the support of Villatte’s, and 
these fresh troops coming up, when the twenty-third, already over- 
matched, could scarcely hold up against the chasseurs, entirely broke 
them. Those who were not killed or taken made for DBassecour's 
Spanish division, and so escaped, leaving behind two-hundred-and- 
seven men and officers, or about half the number that went into action. 
During this time the hill, the key of the position, was again attacked, . 
and Lapisse, crossing the ravine, pressed hard upon the English centre; 
his own artillery, aided by the great battery on his right, opened large 
gaps in Sherbrooke’s ranks, and the French columns came close up to 
the British line in the resolution to win; but they were received witha 
general discharge of all arms, and so vigorously encountered that they 
gave back in disorder, and in the excitement of the moment, the brigade 
of English guards, quitting the line, followed up their success with in- 
considerate ardour. The enemy's supporting columns and dragoons 
advanced, the men who had been repulsed turned again, and the French 
batteries pounded the flank and front of the guards. ‘Thus maltreated 
the latter drew back, and at the same moment the German legion being 
sorely pressed got in confusion. Hill's and Campbell’s divisions on the 
extremities of the line still held fast ; but the centre of the British was 
absolutely broken, and the fate of the day seemed to incline in favour 
of the Freneh ; when suddenly Colonel Donellan, with the forty-eighth 
regiment, was seen advancing through the midst of the disordered 
masses. At first it seemed as if this regiment must be carried away by 
the retiring crowds, but wheeling back by companies, it let them pass 
through the intervals, and then resuming its proud line, marched against 
the right of the pursuing columns, and plied them with such a destruc- 
tive musketry, and closed upon them with such a firm and regular pace, 
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that the forward movement of the French was checked. ‘The guards 
and the Germans immediately rallied ; a brigade of light cavalry came 
up from the second line at a trot, the artillery battered the enemy’s 
flanks without intermission, and the French beginning to waver, soon 
lost their advantage and the battle was restored. 

* In all actions there is one critical and decisive moment which will 
give the victory to the general who knows how to seize it. When the 
guards first made their rash charge, Sir Arthur Wellesley, foreseeing 
the issue of it, had ordered the forty-eighth down from the hill, although 
a rough battle was going on there; and at the same time he directed 
Cotton's light cavalry to advance. ‘These dispositions gained the day. 
The French relaxed their efforts by degrees, the fire of the English 
grew hotter, and their loud and confident shouts—sure augury of 
success— were heard along the line. 

* In the hands of a great general, Joseph's guards and the reserve, 
which were yet entire, might have restored the combat; but all com- 
bination was at an end on the French side. The fourth corps, beaten 
back on the left side with the loss of ten guns, was in confusion; the 
troops in the great valley on the right, amazed at the furious charge of 
the twenty-third, and awed by the sight of four distinct lines of 
eavalry still in reserve, remained stationary. No impression had been 
made on the hill; Lapisse himself was mortally wounded, and at last 
his division giving way, the whole army retired to its position from 
whence it had descended to the attack. This retrograde movement was 
covered by skirmishers and an increasing fire of artillery; and the 
British, reduced to less than fourteen thousand sabres and bayonets, 
and exhausted by toil and the want of food, could not pursue. The 
Spanish army was incapable of any evolution, and about six o'clock all 
hostility ceased, each army holding the position of the morning. But 
the battle was scarcely over when, the dry grass and shrubs taking 
fire, a volume of flames passed with inconceivable rapidity across a part 
of the field, scorching in its course both the dead and the wounded.” : 

Thus the battle of Talavera was won, and for its moral effect it was 
one of the most decisive in the peninsular war. It was the first great set 
battle in which the British commander shewed: what he could do with 
such soldiers. The French lost 7396 men and 17 pieces of cannon, in 
this desperate attempt to be victorious; the British loss was 6268; the 
Spaniards reckoned their loss at 1200, but it was much more unquestion- 
able that they lost several thousands by flight, and that but for their 
ineapacity, occupying the position they did, they might have completed 
the destruction of the French army. Considering the forces actually 
engaged, the loss in killed and wounded was tremendous, and heavier 
in proportion on the British side than on the French. About one-third 
fell of the former, not more than one-fourth of the latter. It wasa 
tremendously stubborn and protracted battle, and was fought out as if it 
were a real great test struggle between two jealous and furious nations. 
Napoleon in his letters to Joseph described it as a terrible defeat, and 
evidently felt constrained to acknowledge to himself, what he had before 
contemptuously denied, the merits of the general and his men. The 
two armies remained faeing each other until the 30th, when King 
Joseph, alarmed by Wilson's movements for the safety of Madrid, 
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marched away, leaving Victor behind to co-operate with Soult. Talavera 
may nominally have been a drawn battle, because the French were not 
driven from the field, nor was their withdrawal a direct result of the battle; 
but with immensely superior forees they had been beaten back from 
repeated attacks on the British army with terrific loss, and were there- 
fore in reality defeated. The loss, too, of guns and prisoners would 
give the victory to Wellesley according to the etiquette of war. But 
if Joseph was alarmed for Madrid, his opponent was still more alarmed 
for Lisbon. He learned that the pass of Banos had been abandoned, 
and that Soult was already in the valley of the Tagus ; the peace con- 
cluded between Franee and Austria made him feel that the small 
reinforcement of 3000 men, which had reached him just after the 
battle, was nothing to what the French marshals might soon reckon on. 
Disregarding therefore the strongly urged wish of Cuesta that he should 
follow King Joseph, he left the Spaniards to guard Talavera from 
Victor and rapidly turned back upon Soult. It was of great importance 
to seize and destroy the bridge of Almarez, and this, although Mortier 
was before him on the road, Crawford suceessfully accomplished with 
the light division. Wellesley now learned that the French under Soult 
amounted to 35,000 men, or more than double what he had been led 
to believe. It was evident, therefore, that no course lay open to him 
but to retreat behind the Tagus. General Cuesta had abandoned 
Talavera, leaving the sick and wounded to their fate, and came up with 
the English at Aropesa. He urged the hazard of a battle, and when 
Wellesley refused to remain to fight between two enemies, and with no 
reliance on his friends, Cuesta determined to stay behind and fight on 
his own aecount. He repented of this madness in time to save most of 
his army by following the British aeross the Tagus, but he lost a 
portion of it under the Duke d'Albuquerque in Arzobispo. The 
Freneh having seen the allies aeross the river on whieh the bridges 
were broken and the fords guarded, drew back and broke up into 
portions, instead of massing and pressing forward upon Lisbon, as 
Marshal Soult reeommended. Wellesley drew back his army to repose 
in the villages about Badajos. In this eampaign it was not Sir Arthur 
Wellesley's fault that it ended differently from what he had intended, 
The tardiness of supplies and reinforcements delayed him at Abrantes, 
he was at last obliged to move without being reinforced, and trusting 
to the Spaniards for supplies. As it was, he was too late in the field 
to gain the advantages of his first sueeesses, and his troops were ragged, 
shoeless, and nearly starved. The allies upon whom he had reckoned 
turned out worthless—an undisciplined rabble, unable to perform the 
simplest manceuvres in the presenee of an enemy. ‘Their general would 
advanee when Wellesley wished to halt; would stand still when Welles- 
ley urged advaneing to the attack ; would offer battle when Wellesley 
would retreat ; and eould only be brought to his senses by being left 
to act alone, when he was generally taught by reverses. The manner 
in whieh Wellesley drew himself out of the difficulties in which he was 
placed was masterly, and aeeomplished without inflicting on his army a 
loss of self-respect. Military erities eonsider that the delay at Abrantes 
was unnecessarily prolonged, and that this was the only fault of the 
eampaign. The Freneh marshals sneered at Wellesley as habitually 
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slow and methodical; but in general his opponents made this criticism 
in the chagrin of defeats occasioned by his way of hastening slowly. 
Wellesley was one of those steady, sure players in the game of war who 
‘leave nothing to chance, and if they win slowly, win with certainty. 
In this he was remarkably unlike his countrymen, among whose military 
virtues caution, calculation, and the rare power of judging the propor- 
tions of things are the least conspicuous. 

While Wellesley lay in the neighbourhood of Badajos refusing the 
solicitations of the Junta to co-operate again with the Spanish forces, 
and disgusted at the conduct of their authorities, who had allowed their 
deliverers almost to perish of hunger in the campaign of Talavera, 
Areyzaga, who had succeeded to the command of Cuesta’s army, 
suffered a tremendous defeat in the march which he was ordered to 
make upon Madrid, notwithstanding Wellesley’s protestations of its 
folly and certain failure. His own merits had been recognised by the 
thanks of parliament, and the title of Baron and Viscouut Wellington, 
and the Spanish Government created him captain-general of its armies. 
In December 1809 the British army assumed a position in Upper Beira, 
between the Mondego and the Tagus; the light division under Craw- 
ford was in advance upon the Coa. This change was made in the 
expectation that the French would make a grand effort upon Lisbon ; 
instead of doing so, however, they invaded Andalusia, which they over- 
ran, with the exception of Cadiz; this place was saved by a march of 
Albuquerque’s, which is generally acknowledged as almost the only 
clever thing done by a Spanish general in the whole course of the war. 
Wellington sent some British and Portuguese forces, which effectually 
secured the important foothold that Cadiz preserved for the allies. He 
refused the request of the Junta that he should march into Estremadura, 
as by so doing he would have uncovered Lisbon to Ney and Junot. 
On the contrary, he was engaged in fortifying the famous lines of Torres 
Vedras, which blocked with redoubts all the approaches to the Portu- 
guese capital. Their length was about twenty-five miles; every 
advantage was taken of the nature of the ground and interior 
communication made by good roads in their rear, There was 
also an inner line, and as a third standing-point Fort Julian was made 
strong enough to cover an army in its embarkation. Having thus 
provided for the worst he boldly waited behind his defences the sea 
of enemies that he saw rising against him. He soon heard that Soult 
was éntering Estremadura, and shortly after, that Badajos was besieged. 
Hill was directed to make a movement which relieved Badajos for the 
time; but unfortunately, in the March of the following year this strong 
place was lightly lost after the battle of Santa e Gracia; its recovery 
was one of the costliest operations in English life during the entire 
peninsular war. The command of the French armies was now assumed 
by Massena, who, having in vain tried every expedient to draw Wel- 
lington from his fortified lines, sat down to the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Crawford and the light division interposed between that fortress and 
the other great stronghold, Almeida. In this position. contrary to 
lord Wellington’s orders, he suffered himself to be drawn into a battle 
in which nothing but the coolness and bravery of general and soldiers 
saved the division from utter destruction. Ney, with 30,000 men, was 
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unable to prevent Crawford from gaining the bridge of Almeida in 
safety, and he held it successfully until, in the night, orders arrived 
from Lord Wellington to abandon it. The fortress of Almeida was 
invested in August, and the magazine having been blown up by 
an unlucky shell, the cowardly garrison forced the governor to sur- 
render, 5000 unwounded men laying down their arms, and one 
Portuguese regiment joining the French. This unexpected event 
deranged Lord Wellington’s plans, and compelled him to draw still 
further back. Massena, instead of pressing on the English, turned 
off to sieze the stores collected at Coimbra; and thie gave Wel- 
lington time to collect his forces and draw up in the path of the 
French army upon the precipitous heights of Busaco. On the 25th of 
September the armies came in sight of each other; the British were 
only half in position, and considerable gaps appeared between the 
teeth with which the heights were armed; Ney urged an immediate 
attack with the 40,000 men already up, but ‘Massena ‘preferred allowing 
his whole army time to come on to the ground, Thus, although 
desultory fighting took place on the 26th, the serious battle did not 
commence until the following day. Meantime the sounds of battle 
had stimulated the march of the British regiments which had not 
arrived on the 25th, and every position was taken up before the attack 
commenced. The position was four miles in extent; 50 cannon were 
disposed along it to the best advantage; six divisions of infantry held 
their ground ; the cavalry in one mass was kept in hand in the plain 
to the left. Massena had now 64,000 men, of whom 8000 were 
cavalry, and 80 guns. His plan of battle was that two great columns 
should make simultaneous attack, while a third column and the cavalry 
were held in reserve. Both columns forced their way up the heights, 
one under Reignier and Loison, the other under Ney; neither had tinie 
to deploy. Spencer and Picton fell on the first, Crawford on the other, 
and both were hurled over .the heights by the British charge, after 
receiving a close fire of cannon and musketry. The French lost in the 
two attacks by their own admission 4500 men; the English lost but 
one-fourth of the number. Massena’s failure to ‘foree the position was 
so complete that he attempted no second assault. During the night he 
discovered a road to the right by which he might continue his move- 
ment on Coimbra, evading Lord Wellington’s army; and when morn- 
ing dawned the French had disappeared by this road. Wellington dis- 
patched a Portuguese force to lock a defile that might have stopped 
Massena in his new road, but by taking a wrong “route this force 
arrived too late, and it became necessary to retreat from the victorious 
field of Busaco to the fortified lines of Torres Vedras. It was with 
astonishment: that Massena came at length upon this tremendous for- 
tified position, behind which Lord Wellington's army kept watch and 
ward to the number of 60,000 men. It was more than he could venture 
to attack, under the depression of his recent defeat, although with 
nearly equal forces. He therefore sent for orders and reinforcements 
to the Emperor. The towers of Lisbon glimmered on the distant 
horizon, but between lay that bulwark of British arms, and the French 
marshal hesitated between eagerness for the prize and fear to attempt 
its capture. 
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The country in which he lay was a desert. The population had 
retreated before the army; provisions were destroyed, and the alter- 
natives seemed to be, advancing into those terrible Dritish jaws, of which 


he had lately had such experience, retreating into Spain with a loss of 


reputation and abandonment of the objects of the campaign, or, thirdly, 
remaining to be starved; whilst Massena was thus awaiting orders, 
Wellington was thwarted by the bad faith and folly of the Spanish and 
Portuguese governments, the former suffering the French to receive 
supplies which enabled them to maintain their position, and the 
Portuguese clamouring against him for allowing the tide of war to 
approach so close to their capital. He was obliged to insist with great 
firmness that the Regency, instead of dictating to him the conduct of 
the war, should itself keep Lisbon quiet, and the Portuguese troops 
properly supplied. At home it was almost taken for granted that the 
cause of the allies was lost, and the government made no secret that it 
looked forward to the early evacuation of Portugal. He was more than 
once on the point of hazarding a battle, under the dread of some disastrous 
resolution being adopted in England arising out of such an opinion. 
However, his better judgment prevailed, reasoning thus :—** I have no 
doubt, as matters stand at present, that I am strong enough to beat the 
French. But by exposing my troops at this inclement season to the 
rains for even three days and nights, I am sure to bring sickness 
among them. My gain will be that by defeating Masscna and Soult I 
shall free both the northern provinces and Andalusia from the presence 
of the French. But this it is probable that I shall effect in the com- 
mon course of events without risking the loss of a battle, which would 
compromise us altogether. Besides, looking to what occurred after the 
last campaign, I do not see that our condition will be materially 
bettered by the evacuation of these provinces. When Castile and the 


north of Spain were freed from the French troops, they did not raise — 


a hand or strike a blow for the common cause. If all this be true, our 
interests do not require that we should fight the French army, whieh 
we should certainly not be able to drive out of the Peninsula; but 
that we should give as much occupation as possible to the largest por- 
tion of that army, and leave offensive operations to be carried on by the 
guerillas. So long as the French do not threaten our means of sub- 
sistence or the resources of the Portuguese government, or anything 
else that effects our security, it is a matter of indifference to us whether 
they remain in Spain or Portugal I believe, indeed, looking to the 
increased difficulties which they experience in subsisting themselves in 
the latter country and keeping open their communications, that it is of 
advantage to us that they should remain where they are. Their numbers 
diminish from day to day; they do us no harm; we are nearer to our 
supplies than we have ever yet been, and all the north of Spain is open 
to the operations of the guerillas.” 

After facing each other for some time, the approach of winter made 
it indispensable for Massena, who was suffering from the want of 
everything, to shift his ground. He accordingly withdrew to San- 
tarem, followed cautiously by Lord Wellington. Finding the French 
position too strong to be assailed, the latter withdrew his head-quarters 
to Cartajo. The chief characteristic of Wellington in all this ee 
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was his extraordinary caution; he even allowed opportunities to slip, 
such as the retreat of Massena, when he might have fallen upon part 
of his army in the defiles, rather than depart from his fore-cast of war. 
Massena occupied himself in the siege of Abrantes; and at length 
orders arrived from Paris that Soult, who had been tarrying to no 
purpose in Andalusia, being jealous of the ‘trust committed to Massena, 
should march with 20,000 men to his assistance. Other forces were to 
be brought up to support the assault upon Torres Vedras, the suceess of 
which would give the French Lisbon, while its failure would simply 
mean a continuation of the blockade. But Napoleon's orders were not 
carried out by Soult, who professed his inability to mareh to the siege 
of Abrantes, and the other succours fell far short of what they had 
been estimated. The Duke d'Abrantes did indeed make a diversion in 
Estremadura, and, as already mentioned, succeeded in the capture of 
Badajos; but he rendered no effectual help to Massena. The latter 
was now in the most desperate circumstances from the sickness and 
want of food that prevailed in his army ; but Lord Wellington, fearing 
that Badajos having fallen, Massena might immediately be reinforced 
by Soult, resolved no longer to leave the gradual decay which had 
been proceeding during the winter to do its work, but at last to hazard 
a battle on the side of Tremes, while Beresford, crossing at Abrantes, 
fell upon the French rear. It was necessary, however, to await 
reinforcements from England, and these, which ought to have arrived in 
ten days, were six weeks upon their way owing to contrary winds. 
Massena’s army daily wasted, and it was a race whether Soult would 
appear, or sickness and famine would oblige him to retreat first. The 
latter happened ; ten days more would have brought Soult, and perhaps 
it was his duty to have suffered any privation and loss arising from it 
rather than the fruits which might be expected from this conjunction. 
Only sufficient provisions for the march remained when his resolve 
was taken to retreat from Santarem. His army had fallen to 40,000 
men, and the arrival of the English reinforcements, which made the 
English and Portuguese superior in number, was the immediate cause 
of his resolution. He decided to gain the Mondego, and ascend the left 
bank of that river towards Guarda or Almeida ; or crossing it, to march 
upon Oporto. In this retreat he was burdened with 10,000 sick, whom 
he gradually passed before him to Thomar. All the guns and muni- 
tion that he could not horse or remove were destroyed, and the 
bridges blown up behind him. By this means the pursuit was delayed, 
and probably also Lord Wellington’s caution prevented his abandoning 
his strong lines at the first temptation. 

Sir William Napier mentions a horrible circumstance which shows how 
fearful was the want of food prevailing in the part of the country lately 
occupied by the French. He says:— 

“A large house situated in an obseure part of the mountains was 
discovered filled: with starving persons. Above thirty women and chil- 
dren had sunk, and sitting by the bodies were fifteen or sixteen survivors, 
of whom one only was a man; but all so enfeebled as to be unable to 
eat the little food we had to offer them. The youngest had fallen first ; 
all the children were dead. None were emaciated in the bodies, but 
the muscles of the face were invariably drawn transversely, giving the 
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appearance of laughing, and presenting the most ghastly sight imaginable, 
The man seemed most eager for life; the women appeared patient and 
resigned and even in this distress had arranged *he'bodies of those who 
first died with decency and care.” 

During this retreat Marshal Ney commanded the rear guard ; a light 
engagement took place between Pombal and Redinha, in which both 
sides lost about 200 men. The French added to the terrible suffering 
of the country by burning the towns and villages on their line of march, 
the houses being plundered and the inhabitants treated with the utmost 
barbarity. They were not however, allowed to escape wholly without 
punishment; at Fons de Aronce, in the narrow passage between the 
Mondego and the mountains, 500 men were killed or drowned in the 
passage of the river. But much heavier losses would have been inflicted 
but for the neglect of the Portuguese Government to furnish supplies 
to their own troops. The English were obliged to share with them 
their scanty stock; but it is actually asserted that some regiments were 
four days without food. The contempt of the Spaniards for the Portu- 
guese contributed to the sufferings of the latter, for the Spanish muleteers 
would not carry provisions for them. Massena lost about 35,000 of the 
army, including reinforcements, which he had led into Portugal. The 
result thoroughly justified Lord Wellington’s cautious policy. The 
moment supplies permitted, Lord Wellington again pressed the pursuit. 
At Sabugal there was a smart action, in which the Light Division dis- 
tinguished itself. Massena, after this action, withdrew to Salamanca, 
making Ciudad Rodrigo a stage upon the way. Lord Wellington, 
having invested Almeida, which was only provisioned for a fortnight, 
made a journey into Alentejo to direct Beresford’s operations against 
Badajos, and having ordered the drawing in of the investing force 
from a too advanced and dangerous position, he returned in time 
to find that Massena, reinforced and refitted, was advancing with 
a superior army to the relief of Almeida. Exclusive of the block- 
ading division of General Campbell, the covering army consisted 
of about 30,000 men, of whom two thirds were British. The 
position of the army was strong but dangerous, the Coa running 
between its precipitous banks in the rear, with only one bridge to 
retreat by in case of defeat. Towards this bridge Massena directed his 
chief attack, and the struggle to gain the road to it was waged in the 
village of Fuentes d’Onoro. The battle lasted two days, and was inde- 
cisive but bloody. The valour of the light division was again conspicuous; 
Sir William Napier thus describes it :— 

“General Crawford, who had resumed the command of the light divi- 
on, first eovered the passage ofthe seventh division over the Turenes, 
and then retired slowly over the plain in squares, having the British 
eavalry principally on his right flank. He was followed by the enemy's 
horse, which continually outflanked him, and near the wood surprised 
and sabred an advanced post of the guards, making Colonel Hill and 
his fourteen men prisoners; but then continuing their charge against 
the forty-second, the French were repulsed. Many times Montbrun 
made asif he would storm the light division squares, but the latter were 
too formidable to be meddled with, yet in all this war there was not a 
more dangerous hour for England. The whole of that vast plain, as far 
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as the Turenes, was covered with a confused multitude, amidst which 
the squares appeared but as specks, for there was a concourse composed 
of commissariat, followers of the, camp, servants, baggage, led horses, 
and peasants attracted by curiosity, and finally, the broken piequets and 
parties coming out of the woods. The seventh division: was separated 
from the army by the Turenes. Five thousand French cavalry, with 
fifteen pieces of artillery, were close at hand, impatient to charge; 
the infantry of the eighth corps was in order of battle hehind the 
horsemen. The wood was filled with the skirmishers of the sixth corps; 
and if the latter body pivoting upon Fuentes had issued forth while 
Drouet’s division fell on that village, while the eighth corps attacked 
the light division, and while the whole of the cavalry made a general 
charge, the loose multitude encumbering the plain would have been 
driven violently in upon the first division in such a manner as to have 
intercepted the latter's fire and broken their ranks. No such effort was 
made. Montbrun’s horsemen merely hovered about Crawford’s squares. 
The plain was soon cleared ; the cavalry took post behind the centre, 
and the light division formed a reserve to the right of the first division, 
sending the riflemen amongst the roeks to connect it with the seventh 
division, which had arrived at Frenada, and was there joined by Julian 
Sanchez. At sight of this new front, so deeply lined with troops, the 
French stopped short and commenced a heavy cannonade, which did 
great execution, from the closeness of the allied masses; but twelve 
British guns replied with vigour, and the violence of the enemy’s fire 
abated ; their cavalry then drew out of range, and a body of French 
infantry, attempting to glide down the ravine of the Turenes, was re- 
pulsed by the riflemen and the light companies of the guards. But all 
this time a fierce battle was going on at Fuentes d'Onoro. Massena had 
directed Drouet to carry this village at the very moment when Mont- 
brun’s cavalry had turned the right wing; it was, however, two hours 
later ere the attack commenced. The three British regiments made a 
desperate resistance; but overmatched in number, and little accustomed 
to the desultory fighting of light troops, they were pierced and divided. 
Two companies of the seventy-ninth were taken, Colonel Cameron was 
mortally wounded, and the lower part of the town was carried ; tle 
upper part was, however, stiffly held, and the rolling of the musketry 
was incessant. Had the attack been made earlier, and the whole of 
Drouet's division thrown frankly into the fight, while the sixth corps, 
moving through the wood, closely turned the village, the passage must 
have been forced and the left of the new position outflanked; but now 
Lord Wellingion having all his reserves in hand, detached considerable 
inasses to the support of the regiments in Fuentes. The French con- 
tinued also to reinforce their troops, until the whole of the sixth corps 
and a part of Drouet's division were engaged, when several turns of 
fortune occurred. At one time the fighting was on the banks of the 
stream and amongst the lower houses, at another upon the rugged 
heights and around the chapel, and some of the enemy's skirmishers 
even penetrated completely through towards the main position; but the 
village was never entirely abandoned by the defenders, and in a charge 
of the "71st, 79th, and 88th regiments, led by Colonel M‘Kinnon 
against a heavy mass which had gained the chapel eminence, a 
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great number of the French fell. In this manner the fight lasted 
until evening, when the lower part of the town was abandoned 


' by both parties, the British maintaining the chapel and crags, and the 


French retiring a cannon shot from the stream. When the action ceased, 
a brigade of the light division relieved the regiments in the village, and 
a slight demonstration by the second corps near Fort Conception having 
been repulsed by a battalion of the Lusitanian legion, both armies re- 
mained in observation. Fifteen hundred men and officers, of which 
three hundred were prisoners, constituted the loss of the allies; that of 
the enemy was estimated at the time to be near five thousand, but this 
exaggerated calculation was unfounded.” 

Although Wellington succeeded in maintaining his position, the 
garrison of Almeida, by some remissness, unfortunately escaped. Not 
many days after the indecisive battle of Fuentes d'Onoro, Beresford 
fought the battle of Albuera in which Soult was very near winning a 
victory, and but for the arrival at the critical moment of a fresh divi- 
sion of British troops he certainly would have done so. In this action 
Colonel Hardinge distinguished himself by the promptitude and judg- 
ment with which he led the fusiliers; their splendid eharge won the 
battle. Massena was now recalled by the Emperor, and Marmont 
appointed commander-in-chief in his stead. On the British side Lord 
Wellington in person undertook the siege of Badajos, having sent 
Beresford to watch the movements of his defeated antagonist, and 
placed Sir Brent Spencer to keep ward upon the borders of Castile. 
The British attacks upon fortresses in the Peninsula were very pecu- 
liar, and all of one type. Instead of the long problem of a siege, 
worked out from step to step to an inevitable conclusion, Wellington 
pitted the courage of his men against stone walls, and saved time at the 
expense of a considerable outlay of lives. There was, indeed, no time 
to lose at Badajos, for Drouet had marched from Castile to form a 
junction with Soult, and he might soon expect to be disturbed. He 
was also deficient in material for conducting a regular siege; but he 
determined to have the fortress. Onthe 25th of May he broke ground: 
on the 2d of June opened fire: on the 6th delivered his attack. This was 
quick workto make with a fortress of the first-class, and the attack directed 
against the outwork of St. Christoval failed. On the 9th another attack 
failed. The junction of the French armies was now effected by their 
patrols; they approached, and Wellington uncoiled his army from about 
the successfully resisting fortress, and leaving the 3d and 7th divisions to 
keep up a blockade, he concentrated on the scene of the last battle— 
the field of Albuera. He had with him 35,000 men, of whom about 
14,000 were British. The French were about 60,000, and much 
stronger in cavalry and artillery. Fortunately Marmont, by a meaning- 


less delay of five days, gave Spencer’s divisions time to arrive, and thus . 


raise the numbers nearer to, though they remained far from, an equality. 


After they had stood menacing each other for some time, the French | 


withdrew. Lord Wellington having gota new siege train from England, 
now set about the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, into which, unfortunately, 
Marmont had succeeded in throwing abundant supplies. He was 
obliged, in consequence of this, to give up the idea of a regular siege as 
too long and formidable in the face of the reinforcements to Marmont’s 
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army. Another large convoy made its way into the fortress, which was 
now so well supplied that its reduetion would evidently have cost 
several months. Wellington again saw the tide of Marmont's army 
roling up towards him, and as he had risen from Dadajos to face the 
same genera] at Albuera, so he now drew up on the heights of Elbodon. 
A slight combat took place there, in which Marmont lost a famous 
opportunity, for only a small part of the British were in position, and 
he might easily have overwhelmed them with superior forces. After 
a reconnoissance of cavalry and artillery he allowed Wellington to 
draw back undisturbed to his wings. But still the English army was 
imperfect, and again Marmont missed his opportunity, and from having 
exhausted his marching supplies was obliged to fall back upon his can- 
tonments. 

Mr Gleig thus sums up the difficult part which the Irish general 
had to sustain in this section of the war :— 

* So ended the campaign of 1811; in point of fact the hinge upon 
which the issues of the whole war in the peninsula turned. It puta 
strain upon the physical energies and mental resources of Lord Welling- 
ton greater than any which either before or afterwards they were called 
upon to endure. In the face of an enemy superior in every respect 
to himself, he had formed an army out of the levies of Portugal. He 
had created a patriotism both on the part of the government and of the 
people which was not natural to them. He had established a system 
of credit which enabled him to pay his way at times when scarcely a 
dollar remained in the military chest. He had arranged for feeding out 
of supplies provided by himself, first his troops, Portuguese as well as 
English, and then a large amount of civil population which the war 
had driven back into the capital and the villages round it. Of his 
choice of ground for the lines of Torres Vedras, and of the secrecy and 
skill with which he rendered ‘them impregnable, it is not necessary to 
speak, It was the inspiration of genius which suggested the idea; it 
was a resolute will acted upon by forethought of the widest range 
which compelled the realisation of the idea. His conduct in the 
war was in perfect keeping with the bent of his deliberation in council. 
He looked always to the issues of the war. The passing success, how- 
ever brilliant, had no charm in his eyes except so far as it seemed to bear 
upon the great end for which he was striving. He permitted Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and then Almeida, to fall, despising the clamour which assailed 
him, because their temporary deliverance would have been purchased at 
too high a price, had a few thousand lives been sacrificed to insure it. 
He turned to bay at Busaco because a battle was necessary to restore 
the confidence of his army, and he abstained from sallying out of his 
lines one moment before the time, because the retreat of Massena was 
inevitable, and the longer it was delayed the more disastrous its con- 
sequences must be to the fugitives. If he exhibited caution in the 
beginning of the pursuit, his operations subsequently to the evacua- 
tion of Santarem by the French were all. marked by consummate 
boldness and rapidity. The skill with which he turned Massena away 
from Coimbra into the barren valley which is enclosed between the 
mountains and the Mondego was a master stroke of tactics; and his battle 
at Fuentes d’Onoro shewed that with an important object in view he 
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was ready to confront the most adverse circumstances, and to overcome 
them. Observe, too, how his eye ranges over the whole theatre of war, 
‘and misses nothing. He had saved Portugal by saving Lisbon; he 
now toils to keep the country clear of an enemy on every side, and he 
succeeds. Badajos is betrayed by its Spanish governor, and the 
Alentijo lies open. He detaches Beresford to cover that frontier, and 
follows to arrange upon the Marshal’s plan of operations; he is back 
again on the Coa in time to receive Massena, and appears once more in 
Spanish Estremadura just as he is needed to baffle Soult. And now, 
though too weak to recover either Badajos or Ciudad Rodrigo, he keeps 
both places in a state of constant alarm, compelling the enemy to con- 
eentrate their armies in order to avert a blow, and relieving thereby 
' from heavy pressure the provinces whence their troops were with- 
drawn." 

During the autumn the English army was much weakened by sickness, 
caused by the long-continued wet weather, but as winter went on the 
Emperor drew a large foree out of Spain, so that the relative propor- 
tions remained about the same. "The French contracted their lines, and 
Wellington saw in this an opportunity for falling upon the two great for- 
tresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos. The difficulty of capturing them 
with hostile armies on the horizon was of course very great, and obliged 
the general to adopt a rapid method of siege. On the 7th of January 
Ciudad Rodrigo was invested; on the 19th two breaches were declared 
practicable, and on the night of that day the assault was delivered, all 
the outworks having been previously taken by coup de main. The 
resistance was desperate, but unavailing. In the siege'and assault 
more than a thousand of the allies fell; and when the troops entered, 
the town was sacked and set fire to in many places. Marmont was 
slowly drawing towards the scene of action when he received the unex- 
pected intelligence that the place had fallen; he had nothing for it but 
to withdraw, and he took up and fortified a position at Salamanca. 
Wellington followed up the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo by the invest- 
ment of Badajos. He had already made considerable preparations for 
a third siege of that place, and he now possessed a powerful battering 
train, in which he had formerly been deficient. In the face of the most 
trying difficulties from weather and accident, and a brave garrison of 
5000 men, under the command of the resolute and skilful General 
Philippon, the siege proceeded like Wellington’s other sieges. There 
were no scientific approaches ; the guns pounded work after work; the 
troops stormed them; there was of course frightful loss, but a saving 
of time was effected, without which the enterprise would have failed. 
The assault was one of the most terrible ever witnessed ; it was literally 
like rushing into a voleano's mouth, and the troops under General 
Colville perished by hundreds in the blazing ditch. There was a regular 
butchery of the first assailants. But the British soldiers seemed more 
than human to the defenders; twice again they returned to the assault, and 
each time were repulsed with frightful loss. Lord Wellington watched 
this scene with a paleness which alone betrayed his emotion. He was 
giving orders for a fourth assault, when the welcome news reached him 
that Picton, who was only intended to make a feint, had taken the 
castle by escalade, and that another similar attack had been successful 
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against the bastion of St Vincent. The garrison being taken in the 
rear had no resource but to surrender after some sharp street fighting, and 
so the second great key of Spain once inore changed hands. The loss of 
the British in killed and wounded exceeded 5000 men, of whom 378 were 
officers, Nothing could exceed the amazement of the French marshals 
at this second stroke; the report of the siege and the shock of the result 
were almost simultaneous. Both Soult and Marmont were extremely dila- 
tory, the latter especially. The Duke of Dalmatia, in the expection of com- 
bining with his colleague, advanced with 24,000 men; but only to be 
obliged to retire precipitately ; and in an affair at Villa Garcia his cavalry 
suffered some loss. Wellington would have been glad to pursue him and 
strike a decisive blow, but the Spaniards had neglected his orders for 
provisioning Ciudad Rodrigo, and he was obliged to goto the protection 
of that place, menaced by Marmont. He soon compelled that general to 
retire; and the various armies returned to the same relative positions 
they had occupied before the capture of the two fortresses. As summer 
came, Wellington made up his mind to attack Marmont at Salamanca, 
and, as a prelude to this, ordered Hill to perform the hazardous enter- 
prise of destroying the bridge of Almarez, and thus securing the right 
of his army; and this was performed with great success by general 
Hill, with 6000 men. Wellingtons army now amounted to about 
56,000 men, of whom 42,000 were the disposable force; opposed to 
him were five armies, numbering in all about 218,000, and, of course, 
the only chance was to attack them in detail. It was arranged that a 
body of 10,000 men should be landed from Sicily, and, supported by 
Spaniards, should effect a diversion in Catalonia by engaging the atten- 
tion of Marshal Suchet; but this force did not arrive in time to obtain 
the desired result. Lord Wellington, however, felt himself strong in the 
well-tried valour of his troops to dare an attack to the north, and bring 
down upon himself two, or perhaps three, of the other French armies. 
He had nothing now to hope from the Spaniards: from bad to worse 
their undisciplined forces had almost entirely melted away; but what was 
a greater difficulty was the want of money; for the paper currency which 
he had invented, and which passed in Portugal, would not be taken in 
Spain. Facing these difficulties, however, he made a rapid advance 
upon Salamanca, where Marmont had fortified three large convents. 
The French forces were scattered, and while great efforts were being 
made to draw them together, there was time to attack the convents; but 
they made a tougher resistance than was expected, and it was necessary 
to send for siege guns and ammunition. This gave the French time to 
muster 25,000 men to the relief of the forts; and such a mancuvring 
force was sufficient to suspend the siege; in a couple of days, in which 
Wellington has been blamed for not attacking, it received reinforce- 
ments that brought it up to 36,000 men. After two days manceuvres, 
in which Marmont failed in his object of communicating with the 
convents, he withdrew his army, fearful to hazard a battle, and Wel- 
lington, having got all that he required from Almeida, continued the 
siege of the convents. This petty siege caused a delay of ten days, 
and gave the French time to concentrate. Atlast the forts were stormed, 
and Marmont, who had' hoped they would hold out until he had obtained 
the co-operation of other armies, thought it prudent to retire, and suc- 
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ceeded in putting the Douro between him and his pursuer. The posi- 
tion which he assumed on the other side was so commanding that Wel- 


lington preferred, to attacking him, waiting for his supplies to be 


exhausted, as they were certain to be in the course of ten days. Mean- 
while the other French armies were not moving to the Duke of Ragusa’s 
support; on the contrary, King Joseph considered him sufficiently strong 
to fight single handed, and he was at length obliged to advance and 
endeavour to throw himself between the British army and Ciudad Rod- 


rigo. Having succeeded in bringing his army back across the Douroat , | 


Tordesillas, some ‘days ensued of most admirable manceuvring on both 
sides, the advantagein this bloodless game, conducted within cannon-shot 
of each other, rather iying with the French marshal. At length, hearing 


, that the latter was about to be reinforced with the cavalry and artillery 


of Caffarelli's army, Wellington determined to retire on Ciudad Rodrigo, 
but his intention beeoming known to Marmont by an intercepted 
dispatch, he endeavoured to prevent the movement. This led to the 
battle of Salamanca, to which place the tide of war had now flowed back. 
The Freneh sueceeded in seizing one of the hills called Arapiles, which 
commanded the English retreat, and was enabled to intercept the route 
to Ciudad Rodrigo. But their order of battle was too extended, and 
Wellington pereeived that there was a fatal gap between their left and 
centre. The battle that ensued was short and decisive. The allies 
attacked simultaneously the Arapile, which was occupied by Bonnet, 
and the left and centre of the enemy. Marmont, Thomiere, and Bonnet, 
the three generals next to each other, were successively wounded; and 
before Clausel, on whom the eommand devolved, could come up from 
the extreme right, the battle was lost. All that was left for him to do 
was to save the beaten army. The obstinacy with which Bonnet's troops 
held the hill, and the bravery of the rear-guard under Foy, alone enabled 
the French to make good their retreat on Alba de Tormes. As it was, 
the defeat was most decisive, and in the pursuit a large number were 
taken prisoners, The loss of killed and wounded was nearly equal; on 
the French side, about 6000; onthe side of the allies, 5220. The latter 


‘made between 6000 and 7000 prisoners; they took two eagles and 


eleven cannon. This great victory won for Lord Wellington the title 
of Marquis of Wellington ; it had a moral effect on the whole European 
war, and opened the way to Madrid. To the Spanish capital the vic- 
torious army marched without obstaele, King Joseph being obliged to 
beat a hasty retreat across the Tagus. Lord Wellington entered Madrid 
on the 12th August; the city seemed to go mad with joy, and the public 
rejoicing was manifested in the enthusiasm with whieh the general was 
greeted as he rode through the streets, the shouting, the illuminations, 
and entertainments. The women struggled to embrace him when he 
alit from his horse, and stately hidalgos forgot their dignity to do him 
honour. Although he remained in Madrid until the begining of Sep- 
tember, it was no Capua to Lord Wellington. On the very day of his 
entry he commenced the siege of the Retiro, a small fortress dominating 
the eity, which contained a great aceumulation of stores, guns, ammuni- 
tion, and small arms. This place was reduced without much loss or 
diffieulty, and 1700 men rendered themselves up prisoners of war. But 
disquieting rumours soon set Wellington on the move again ; although 
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the French forees in the Peninsula had been greatly reduced to feed 
the Russian invasion, they were now forming a combination ; the beaten 
army of Portugal was threatening the communieations, and King Joseph 
and Soult were moving to meetit. Thusa force of 00,000 was gathering, 
and Wellington hoped to strike a blow at Souham, who lay between Valla- 
dolid and Burgos, before the union could be effected. Leaving a force 
in Madrid, he collected some outlying forces and passed through Vala- 
dolid, pushing back the enemy before him. A fatal obstacle, however, 
lay in his path; it was the castle of Burgos, a work which was much 
stronger than it appeared. The French general, still refusing a battle, 
had passed by, and the guns of the castle commanded the road of the 
pursuer. Wellington, without siege guns, hoped to take it by the bravery 
of his troops; he even refused the offer of ships’ guns, and strove to 
breach it with eighteen-pounders, and construct mines and saps with 
unskilled men. Failure attended the various efforts, and the assault 
was repulsed with slaughter. In the unsuccessful siege of this 
small fortress more than 1500 men fell, But the delay was worse 
than the loss. Wellington was at last obliged to pass above and 
below Burgos; but it was too late to prevent the junction of the 
French armies, and he was now obliged in his turn to make a difficult 


| and disheartening retreat, in which the army, shoeless, and in rags, 


suffered the severest privations. It required the exercise of all his 
skill to prevent himself from being separated from Hill, and he had at 
the same time to reach out a hand to a division of guards just landed 
at Corunna, and to manœuvre to protect several vital points. He 
succeeded in these various objects, and at last got his army safely behind 
the Agueda, where, the French having outmarched their supplies, the 
army was allowed to rest and regain its discipline. In this retreat the 
allied army suffered the indignity of having the general second in com- 
mand, Sir Edward Paget, captured by the pursuit. However, Welling- 
ton was soon able to have an ample revenge, and in the meantime he never 
showed greater generalship than in this very hazardous escape. In- 
deed, in adversity he was always more admirable than in success, and 
he seemed to gain presence of mind and promptness of resource from the 
extremity of danger. This retreat had a bad effect on the govern- 
iments of Spain and Portugal; the one intrigued with the enemy, 
the other wavered and grew restive. Many of the Spanish nobility 
went over to the enemy; and king Joseph obtained numerous Spanish 
recruits for the army and navy. During the winter of 1812-13, 
however, Lord Wellington, east down by none of these things, put 
his army, which had received large reinforcements, into the most per- 
fect order. It was one of his most distinguishing traits as a general 
that he paid the minutest attention to details, and brought all the 
arrangements for transport and commissariat to a perfection unknown in 
those days. He was as great an administrator as tactician. When at 
last the winter began to break, he found himself with an available 
army of 40,000 British, 27,000 highly disciplined Portuguese, and 
20,000 Spanish troops ready to take the field. This was exclusive of 
detachments, and was the largest force he had yet had under his com- 
mand in the Peninsula. On the other hand, the French had 230,000 
men scattered through Spain, in garrison or in the field; but they had 
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no confidence in king Joseph, and were dispirited by the bad news 
from Germany. The spring was a wet one, and it was the 15th of 


. May before Wellington was ready to move. Having deceived Joseph — 


who exhibited the most lamentable incapacity, neglecting the advice of 
his brother to concentrate at Valladolid—into supposing that he was 
about to march upon Madrid, Wellington turned aside, advancing with 
the right in the direetion of Salamanca, with the left and stronger arm 
under Graham, through Tras-os-Montes on the Esla. Joseph, who 
had been able to collect only an inferior force, resolved to retire by 
Burgos, and thence by Miranda and Vittoria to join the army of the 
north. This movement was effected, but the army of the north came 
not. The disobedience to orders or remissness in carrying them out was 
one great cause of failure on the French side through all the peninsular 
wars. Suchet had his own objects and plans, on which he was intent ; 
and at all events the order was conveyed to him too late. The 
French had omitted to repair the defences of Burgos, which was pro- 
nounced indefensible by Marshal Jourdain; this was another proof of 
the mismanagement and laxity which had entered into the affairs of the 
French. As the rear-guard left Burgos, pushed by Lord Wellington’s 
columns, it was necessary to blow up the castle, which on a former occa- 
sion may be said to have saved the French army, and cost the allies so 
dear. This saved a siege and took an obstacle out of the way of the 
pursuers which Wellington had determined not togleave behind him. 
King Joseph crossed the Ebro and imagined himself safe. He had 
gained his great object by covering the Bayonne Road, so as to pre- 
serve his communications with France. Clausel was moving up, and 
would soon make him superior to the allies in numbers; if they ventured 
to cross the river and attack, he expected the blow would be delivered 
in front. But instead of this Lord Wellington moved to his left and 
crossed the river by the bridges of St. Martin and Rocamunde, making 
straight for Vittoria, and thus avoiding the strongly marked and diffi- 
cult country in which king Joseph expected him. The French were 
also obliged to close in on Vittoria, after a fruitless attempt to make 
a stand at Epijo. By the movements which Wellington ordered, the 
light division—Graham’s forces—interposed between the French and 
the sea, not only opening a direct way of communication with England, 
but cutting that with France through Guipuscoa. This object was 
accomplished over ranges of mountains and through the most difficult 
roads; but the accuracy and combination with which it was performed 
were most fortunate, and the French without having dreamed that 
such an attempt was being made, found that their right was turned by 
the allies, who were fast getting to their rear. This compelled king 
Joseph to draw back his line of battle, which he did by night 
Marches on the 19th and 20th of June, thus fatiguing and dispiriting 
his troops. Nothing could be much worse than the position he now 
assumed. It was too extended ; rivulets and other obstacles in front 
made it impossible for his powerful cavalry to act; the ground between 
his divisions was similarly intercepted, so that they would have difficulty 
in supporting each other, nor could the position of the guns be changed 
with facility. The right was separated from the centre by a wide 
space; and finally, the only retreat, which was through Vittoria, was 
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blocked up with the whole plunder of Spain. Lord Wellington, having 
reconnoitred the enemy’s position on the evening of the 19th, made 
his dispositions for the battle of the morrow. The attack was to be 
made in four columns, two to force the centre, one to overwhelm the 
left and seize the height of Puebla, the fourth to strike right at 
Vittoria itself. It was necessary for all to pass the Zadora, a stream 
which lay along the whole front of the French position. Hill's attack 
upon the left was successful; the height was easily taken, but desperate 
struggles were made by the French to regain it; the Spanish troops 
gave way, but a brigade of British troops held it against all-comers. 
On the right, the French General, Reille, made a resolute and skilful 
resistance to Graham. The centre was driven back in confusion; the 
whole army was defeated and converging back upon Vittoria, which 
was blocked up with endless waggons and carriages. Behind them 
Graham had succeeded in getting to the rear of their position, and 
seizing the great causeway to Bayonne. It was only Reille’s gallantry 
that saved the wreck of the army of Portugal. Driven back upon the 
causeway, Reille’s stands from point to point gave them time to retreat 
by their left. The whole artillery, numbering 150 guns, was captured ; 
they lost all their baggage, ammunition, treasure, and plunder. King 
Joseph had the narrowest escape; he had to jump out of his carriage 
and fly from the English dragoons on a troop horse. The dragoons 
captured the carriage with all his private papers, a priceless Coreggio, 
which he was carrying out of Spain as an object of private plunder, 
and Marshal Jourdain’s baton. Endless were the trophies and spoils 
of victory. Nearly two thousand prisoners were taken, and if it had 
been possible to use the cavalry, the number would probably have been 
five or six times greater. The French loss in killed and wounded was 
about 4000; the loss of the allies was about the same. General 
Clausel, who was bringing up 20,000 men, had the mortification to 
behold from a sierra the routed army of Portugal in confused retreat, 
pursued by Lord Wellington’s army, which interposed between and 
prevented his rendering assistance. He could only after seeing the result 
of this royal battle extricate himself as best he might, which he effected 
by a skilful march along the left bank of the Ebro to Logrono. Lord 
Wellington sent some troops to force him in the direction of Saragossa 
and hang upon his retreat, whilst he himself formed the blockade of Pam- 
peluna, established communications, and freed his rear. Foy’s division 
also drew near at the time of the defeat, and with diffieulty and loss 
escaped from Graham to Tolosa and thence to Ernani. The routed army 
of Joseph was pursued on the Bayonne road, parallel to which the battle 
had been fought, by the divisions of Hill. The genius which Wellington 
displayed in this march of concentration on the Douro, and in turning 
the enemy's position, was thrown into bright relief by the incapacity 
of king Joseph. The physical exertion involved in this campaign is 
thus summed up by an author from whom we have quoted before. 
* [n less than two months he carried his army over 200 leagues of 
difficult country, crossed six considerable rivers, fought and won a 
great battle, invested two fortresses, and drove before him out of Spain 
120,000 French troops." He had now the Pyrenees, with their fortresses 
of San Sebastian and Pampeluna before him, and then France. Pam- 
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peluna he left to fall by its own weakness, knowing that it was badly 
supplied ; he simply blockaded it with some Spanish and Portuguese 
forees. San Sebastian he put in charge of Sir Thomas Graham. 
" Between the two fortresses he spread his own army through the 


at San Sebastian, which place Lord Wellington visited and settled the 
plan of the siege. The land defences were strong and his siege train 
was weak; he therefore determined to attack the fortress by the sea 
curtain, which could easily be breached, and was approachable on foot 
when the tide was low. Que preliminary attack on the outwork of 
St Bartholomew failed ; this took place on the 14th of July ; on the 17th 
the assault was stiogessful, and by the fall of this defence the neck of the 
peninsula on which San Sebastian stands was taken, and the projected 
attack by the sea curtain was thus made possible. At last a great 
breach was made in the sea-wall, and part of the counterscarp was blown 
into the ditch by the explosion of a mine. Lord Wellington having 
just then arrived from Ernani, ordered another, breach to be made, and 
then the assaulting column moved round over the slippery rock, sea 
weed and pools, from which the tide had withdrawn. But on gaining 
the other side they found themselves exposed to a pitiless fire from the 
fausse braie of a hornwork. Few gained the breach; these few could 
not enter, and remained to be deliberately shot down in the open. At 
last the reeal sounded ; of the few that tried to make their way back 
through the tide some were drowned. The besieged humanely rescued 
- the wounded who lay below the breach. 

Meanwhile, the French were making head again. Soult had taken 
the place of Joseph and Jourdain. He lay in the mountains, his left, 
under Clausel at St. Jean-Pied-de-Port, and Reille held th: moun- 
tains over Vera. Drouet commanded the centre, and occupied the 
heights between Espalette and Ainhoe. Fresh artillery had been pro- 
cured from Bayonne. Soult’s position was superior to Wellington's, 
having some roads of intercommunication, whereas the allies were 
divided by inaccessible mountains. It was thus in his power to attack 
the latter with an overwhelming force at left, right, or centre; he had 
a formidable rampart of mountains to retreat upon, in which respect 
also the allies were inferior. The orders given to Soult were to 
assume the offensive at once; and he resolved to carry them out by 
attacking from his own left, relieving Pampeluna, and then after 
driving away the allied right, to attack their centre or fall on the rear 
of the force besieging San Sebastian, while a corps crossing the lower 
Bidassoa attacked it in front. ) 

| On the 25th of July, having drawn his right under Reille, and his 

left under Clausel, and united to them a portion of D'Erlon's centre, 

he put himself at the head of 40,000 men, and fell upon the troops 

that held the famous pass of Roncesvalles.  Reille climbed the steep 

mountain of Arola in order to turn the pass. The 4th division held 

their ground ; a company of the 20th met the wave as it washed over 

the crest. The-French commander called on this handful of men to 





Pyrenees, having his head quarters at Ernani. Theonly fighting went on 
| 


lay down their arms; but a certain captain Tovey, i in command of the 
company, cried out * bayonet away, bayonet away," which order was. 
so well carried out that the huge column being met full on the crest, 
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was rolled down it again, and the troops were thus given time to form. 

It became necessary, however, for the brigade in advance of the pass 

under general Byng to retire in consequence of Count Reilles pro- || 

gress. In the night that followed this day of battle in the mountain i 

|| passes Sir Lowry” Cole considered it necessary to withdraw to Lincoin, | 

where he was joined by Campbell's Portuguese, and at early morning, 

| by Sir Thomas Picton with the whole 3d division from Olague, a post 

«d half-way nearer to Pampeluna. Picton now assumed the command ; he 

had all the forces with him that could be collected on the right, but still 
lie was forced back on Pampeluna, whenever he was too much pressed 
turning to bay and goring the pursuer. Qn the 26th a firm stand was 

| made at Zubiri till night-fall, but next day the retreat continued, until 

|| at last the spires of the beleaguered city came in sight, and it was 

z || with great chagrin the general and his troops looked forward to being 














| 
| 
compelled to allow Soult to relieve the place. But as they passed 
Saroren, two horsemen were riding into that village, one was Lord 
Wellington, the other his aide, Lord Fitzroy Somerset (Lord Raglan). 
On the mountain brow Clausel's troops were distinguishable marching 
to intercept Hill, who had already on the day of the fight at Roncesvalles 
been furiously engaged and compelled to retire by the French centre 
under D'Erlon. Hill had been ordered to march to the assistance of 
| the right by the valley of the Lanz; but Lord Wellington now per- 
ceived that the columns which he saw creeping high up in the clear 
atmosphere would eut him off. Jumping off his horse, he scribbled a 
note on the parapet of the bridge and gave it to Lord Fitzroy to carry 
to Hill at his horse's speed, ordering him to take a wide detour by 
Lizasso and so reach the front of Pampeluna. As the general leaped 
on his horse, and dashed out at one end of the village, Soult's light 
| troops entered at the centre,  Pieton had reached Huarte when a 
|, messenger whom Wellington had previously despatched ordered him 
| to halt. Wellington, meanwhile alone, crossed a steep range of heights. 
* Over the valley at the further side uprose another ridge, which he as- 
cended, and being recognised as he approached the summit, by a 
Portuguese battalion, the men raised a cry of satisfaction. It was at 
once eaught up by the third and fourth divisions which stood under 
arms not far off, and they, delighted as in moments of danger the 
troops always were, to find their commander near them, rent the air 
with their shouts. Soult heard the tumult and perfectly understood 
what it meant. Almost involuntarly he stopped the march of his 
|| troops, and ascending. a hill opposite to that on which Wellington 
stood, the two generals gazed at one another." It was the anniversary 





of Talavera, where twelve of the twenty regiments that day engaged 
had been; it was generally recalled by the troops, on whom a sun- 
shine of confidence had fallen with the presence of their chief. 
Wellington made no change in Picton’s dispositions. The first day's 
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battle was indecisive ; the only advantage of position the enemy had 
was the road to Bayonne, which cut off direct communication with the 

centre; but by ordering Hill to fall back and join by Lizasso this was 


rendered harmless. The 6th division came up on the second, and held 
the ground behind Saroren with the Portuguese and Byng’s brigade ; 
theu stretching away to the right from Huarte to Ostiz lay the 3d 
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and 4th divisions. The left was the first day assailed, but remained 
unshaken, and inflicted desperate punishment on its assailants. A 


‘column of attack which endeavoured to dislodge the new division as 


it came on the ground was almost annihilated by the fires on its 
flank of the 4th, and in front of the 6th. An attack on the extreme 
left of the centre (4th division) succeeded for a time; but the 
27th and 48th regiments being ordered to charge, drove the enemy 
down the hill with terrific slaughter.* After this the fighting 
grew faint; the 29th passed quietly, both sides waiting for reinforce- 
ments. Hill and D’Erlon, combating as they came, approached the 
scene of general action. At the pass of Arétesque, in the temporary 
absence of the general, the troops which guarded the pass had been 
surprised, and although the regiments, as they could be got into action, 
charged as British troops generally do, the heavy columns of attack 
had gathered too much way, and the whole corps had to fall back to 
Elizondo. There, reinforeed by a brigade of the 7th division, Hill 
turned the battle back to the passes and recovered the key of the 
position. Then receiving Wellington’s order, and hearing of the retreat 
from Roncesvalles, he marched for Pampeluna by the pass of Belate; 
but the note despatched by Lord Fitzroy Somerset apprised him of the 
danger of pursuing this route, he turned off to the right, and gained 
Lizasso on the 28th. The 7th division, by a similar detour, reached on 
the same day half-way between Hill and the battle field; the allies 
thus forming a line covering Pampeluna. D’Erlon, after losing a day, 
owing to the caution which Hill’s desperate rally had inspired, dis- 
covered that his antagonist had moved off to his right, and followed his 
example by the shorter route of the valley of the Lanz. Thus, moving 
on an interior line, D’Erlon arrived an hour later than Wellington's 
reinforcements. But although rendered superior in numbers to the 
allies, Soult did not feel inclined to renew * the bludgeon work" of the 
28th, as Wellington described the close hand to-hand fighting of that 
day; what his troops had failed in achieving, when elated by suc- 
cess, they were very unlikely to accomplish when demoralised by 
failure. He therefore determined on a bold stroke to relieve San 
Sebastian by suddenly moving to his right, of course screening the 
movement, and falling with his full force upon Hill. But Lord 
Wellington was too keen not to divine the import of this dangerous 
move by which he presented the whole flank of his army to the allied 
front. Through every gorge the flanks of his columns were attacked by 
the heads of British battalions. To accomplish this movement, by which 
he hoped to cut off the left from the centre, forcing Wellington to retreat 
upon Pampeluna, Soult had been obliged to send back his artillery, for 
which the route was impracticable. This saved the guns, while it 
left his army unprovided for the stand up fight to which it was forced 
by Lord Wellington’s general attack. The strong positions occupied 


* An eye-witness says that during this day Lord Wellington sat on the moun- 
tain where he could see the whole battle within close musket range. Several 
of his staff were wounded. - A ball which glanced off the Marquis of Worcester’s 
sword-belt, and threw him from his horse, grazed the general. Here, as at 
Vittoria, where he rode through the fire of that tremendous French battery 
of eighty guns, he displayed a personal courage that matched his military 
genius. 
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by some of the French troops were stormed by the valour let loose of 
the British army. The left wing of the French was broken into rusted 
fragments, which were obliged to retreat excentrically in all directions, 
and this before the centre bent upon Hill had fired a shot. On 
the latter Wellington turned in pursuit, having previously reinforced 
his lieutenant and reached Olague in the rear of Soult's attack as the 
sun set. The next morning the attack commenced upon Sir Rowland 
Hill; it was gallantly repulsed, and although superior numbers at 
length forced the English general to give ground, the reinforcements 
which arrived enabled him to hold his new position. As the day closed 
Soult found how matters stood and the imminent danger of his.army. 
It was only by the great rapidity with which he seized the only road of 
retreat open to him, that by San Estevan to Dayonne, that he man- 
aged to save himself. Lord Wellington did all that could be done 
to intercept him, while Sir Rowland Hill pursued with vigour, and in- 
flicted some loss. But the very severity of the pursuit put the French 
upon their mettle, and obliged them to retreat with the greatest possible 
rapidity. The 7th was one hour too late to stop them at the pass of Arraiz. 
The light division also missed them, only catching them on the flank, and 
inflicting some loss; and a bridge which, as it was, stopped the retreat 
for several hours, guarded only by a few Cagadores, ought, if Lord 
Wellington's orders had been carried out by General Barcenas, to have 
been a eage door shut upon them. Soult made a last stand at the strong 
defensive position of La Rhune, but from this he was driven by the 7th 
division in Lord Wellington’s presence, * with a regularity and gal- 
lantry,” he stated in his despatch, * he had seldom seen equalled.” In 
this nine days’ mountain warfare the loss of the French, by their own 
admission, was 13,148 men including 2700 prisoners; but as 6000 
prisoners were shipped for England, this is obviously an incorrect return. 
Probably 20,000 would be nearer truth. On the other side, the loss of 
the allies amounted to 6300. To reduce the two -fortresses of the 
Pyrenees was now the last step to effecting the deliverance of Spain, 
and to this task Wellington returned with all speed, satisfied that another 
attempt would be made torelieve them. A suitable battering train had 
now arrived from England, and the fire upon the breaches was resumed 
with great effect. Sixty-three great guns pounded the curtain of the 
river front, and battered the two former breaches into one. Lord Wel- 
lington humanely forbade the bombardment of the town, but the guns 
of the fortress were soon dismounted, and a great portion of the wall 
reduced toa heap of ruins. In five days after the reeommencement of 
the fire a second assault was delivered. Again there was a terrible 
carnage of our troops, who for two hours pressed on against the breach, 
in the rubbish of which they vainly attempted to effect a lodgment. 
They were exposed to fire from all parts of the fortress, and deep 
intrenchments behind the breach made advance impossible. The tide 
again eame stealing up in the rear to cut off retreat. There was 
only one circumstance as yet in favour of the attack—the premature 
explosion of the mines. But at last, when all seemed hopeless, Sir 
Thomas Graham asked Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson, who commanded 
the artillery, if he could suggest any mode of giving an impulse to the 
attack. At his suggestion, the siege batteries opened fire at the enemy’s 
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intrenchments. Forty-seven great guns converging upon the breach 
made it untenable for the defenders, and so great was the precision with 


- which they were directed that the storm of missiles passed within a few 


feet over the heads of the assailants without hurting a man. At last a 
shot fired the heaps of shells, firebarrels, and grenades placed along the 
ramparts for the defence, and their explosion caused a great slaughter 
of the French. Thus the novel experiment of sweeping the breach 
with artillery over the stormers' heads proved completely successful ; 
on the explosion taking place, a rush was made, the first traverse seized, 
and the enemy driven from the ravelin and horn-work ; fresh troops, wad- 
ing through the rising water, supported the attack, and the Portuguese 
Caçadores entered by another breach. The scene that followed was 
terrible; nature seemed to join in the rage of man, for a tremendous 
thunder storm broke over the town, whieh was now in flames, the fire 
of the garrison from the castle making it impossible to quench them. 
It was in vain that the officers endeavoured to prevent their men from 
plundering the town, and committing many shameful outrages. Casks 
of wine and spirits haa been designedly left about by the French, and 
the thirsty soldiers drank to excess; none could be got to make an effort 
in time to extinguish the fire, in which many perished. The remnant 
of the garrison held out for some time in the castle, but at last, their 
magazine having blown up, 1800 men and the brave General Rey sur- 
rendered, and were admitted to the honours of war. The loss of the 
allies in the siege and storming of San Sebastian exceeded 4000 men, of 
whom half fell in the final assault. This was the last of Wellington’s 
rapid and terrible sieges; it was in each case his necessity to snatch a 
fortress from the enemy. In this instance Soult made a last effort to 
succour San Sebastian. He collected 25,000 men on his right, opposite 
the heights of San Marcial, while Clausel, with 20,000 appeared at the 
pass of Vera. The latter was disconcerted by a feint of Hill to move 
round his left upon St Jean Pied-de-Port, and Reille’s attack on the 
heights of San Marcial, which were chiefly held by Spaniards, was 
entirely unsuccessful. The loss of the French was heavy in this affair, 
being about 3600 men; the loss of the allies was 2623, of whom three 
in five were Spaniards. To have been beaten almost entirely by 
Spaniards was a great humiliation to the French army, and the moral 
effects of the battle on both sides were perceptible in subsequent opera- 
tions, The French marshal had to leave San Sebastian to its fate and 
prepare for the defence of the sacred soil, about to be contaminated by 
invasion. To this enterprise Lord Wellington now turned his attention. 
He looked at it with his usual caution and freedom from illusion; he 
felt the danger of leading his starved Spanish troops, who were com- 
pletely neglected by their miserable and aggravating government, into 
such a military country as the republic and empire had made France ; 
a popular rising, provoked by plunder and ill-usage, would cause an 
innumerable army to start out of the ground and surround them on 
all sides. The Duc de Berri offered to bring 20,000 royalists to his 
standard ; and, although he hesitated to accept this offer, he felt how 
disadvantageous it would be to check the incipient reaction. Without 
the Spaniards, on the other hand, was he strong enough to attempt 
such an enterprise from which there would be no turning back? In 
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the north of Europe the allies were not yet making sufficient head to 
insure an attack in the south from being met with double forces. 
It was at this time that the allied sovereigns wished Lord Wellington 
to assume the chief command of their armies. His fame as a com- 
mander now .rose high above that of any other European general, 
excepting Napoleon, and he was, moreover, the solitary man who had 
preserved the spell of victory unbroken, when the most skilful had been 
overthrown and diseredited. All men wished to see those two so 
opposite, but unrivalled leaders, pitted against each other on the great 
battlefield in opposite quarters of which they had hitherto fought, both, 
like mighty champions, overturning all who came in their way, but 
borne asunder by the tides of war. A less man would have eagerly 
accepted the offer of the potentates of Europe to be thus set up as 
their champion, to eontend with Napoleon in the lists; but even more 
where he was himself concerned, Lord Wellington decided with the 
cold, unbiassed reasons of a judge balancing a point of law. His 
victories in the south of Europe had already exerted a potent influence 
upon the wars in the north. Vittoria, for which he had been raised 
by his own government to the rank of Field Marshal, had decided the 
poliey of Austria, and thus made the position of Napoleon next to 
hopeless, Lord Wellington judged that in the south, where he was 
absolute master, and enjoyed the fullest confidence, he was able to 
serve the common cause of Europe far more effectually than in the 
difficult position he would oceupy at the head of the allied hosts 
which confronted Napoleon; for there his genius might be baffled by 
jealousies and impeded by the interference of the warlike sovereigns, 
and he would himself be strange to the post and have much to investi- 
gate. He therefore advised his government to decline the flattering 
proposal, thus sacrificing his own glory to the interests of the cause. 
His military movements, however, while they influenced, also de- 
pended upon, eventsin the north of Europe. It was necessary, before 
committing himself to the invasion, to allow to develope more plainly 
the extent of the forces he might reckon on encountering. He had also 
to take into account the forces of Suchet, who lay on his right, and 
still held fast to the soil of Spain. Suchet was certainly not counter- 
balanced by the Anglo-Sicilian army, which was thoroughly mismanaged 
from first to last, and if he had obeyed orders, and that jealousy which 
paralysed the forces of France, and betrayed the low origin of her 
generals, had permitted him to co-operate with Soult, it would have 
been quite impossible for Wellington to have ventured upon a further 
advance. As it was, however, Suchet obstinately maintained the use- 
less grasp he held upon a Spanish province, and remained out of the 
game until it was lost. This being the case, and having secured a base 
of operations, by erecting considerable earthworks at the mouths of the 
passes, he advanced to the passage of the Bidassoa in the beginning of 
October, after a month's preparation. This interval Soult had employed 
in preparing to defend the river and fortifying a still stronger line in 
the rear. Both generals issued proclamations: the one calling on the 
people to rise en masse, should their soil be violated, the other assuring 
them of protection, and bidding them remain quietly in their homes. 
No general had more claim to eonfidenco in giving such assurance than 
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Lord Wellington. For many a year his memory lingered in the heart 


. of Spain, and among the Portuguese, as “the just man” and “the 
. good man.” It was on the 7th of October, at three o'clock in the 


morning, in inky darkness, and amid a storm of thunder and rain 
which drowned the rolling of artillery and pontoons that Wellington 
moved forward. The French right lay behind the estuary of the 
Bidassoa, the channel of which is fordable for several hours when the 
tide is out. The fords were first carefully ascertained by Spanish 
fishermen, who, pretending to fish, waded about and obtained an exact 
knowledge of their position. The troops got into position without 
exciting the enemy’s attention, and concealed themselves in the ditch 
and embankment along the banks until, at the proper moment, when 
the tide would suit, the signal rocket should go up. The conversation 
of the French pickets could be distinctly heard, as the troops thus lay 
shivering with wet, cold, and excitement in the ink of this October 
morning. As the first ghostly ray of day appeared, the whistle of the 
rocket was heard at last, and from the steeple of the church, to which 
all eyes were so long directed, the signal was scen ascending. Then, 
in one moment, the muddy, and apparently deserted, river-side became 
alive with soldiers. The three columns on the left were to cross over 
first; owing to the blunder of the Spanish genera] Freyre, some delay 
took place, but, fortunately, a staff officer discovered another ford lower 


down, and the troops crossed and seized all the enemy's redoubts almost 


without resistance. The French lost ten guns and many prisoners, 
and were pursued to their entrenched camp at Sarre. This was Lord 
Wellington’s second brilliant exploit of crossing a river by surprise in 
the face of an enemy; and on each occasion his opponent was the 
Duke of Dalmatia. Although the left of the allies was thus success- 
fully thrown forward, it was impossible to advance so long as Pampeluna 
held out. Soult concentrated all his energy on'fortifying an entrenched 
camp about Bayonne, and a great line of field-works from St. Jean de 
Luz on his right to the mountain gorges of Espalette; on his left every 
practicable path and road was defended by a redoubt. In this strong 
line, which partly followed the course of the river Nivelle, 66,000 
veteran troops lay across the invader's path. Far away on the left, the 
divisions of Foy and Paris lay at St. Jean Pied-de-Port, and threatened 
the besiegers of Pampeluna. The menace, however, was in vain, and 
the great severity of the winter, which set in with heavy rains, that 
flooded the mountain torrents, and made the paths through the valleys 
impassable, deprived the garrison of all hope of relief. After being 
reduced to a diet of horseflesh and a few ounces of bread, General 
Cassan surrendered on the 30th of October. He was only deterred 
from blowing up the fortress and endeavouring to eut his way through 
the blockade by Lord Wellington's threat to hang him and decimate 
the garrison in ease he was guilty of this breach of the laws of war. 
Although the fall of Pampeluna enabled Lord Wellington to move 
forward, he could not but feel some doubt and hesitation, since Soult 
was nearly equal to him in numbers, the superiority being given to the 
allies only by the Spanish eontingent, while Suchet might still form a 
junction with the army defending France. He was greatly urged by 
the government to push forward, in order to co-operate with the allies ; 
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indeed, it had been in contemplation at one time to transport his army 
to the Netherlands, that it might form the right wing of the great 
European army. The news of the battle of Leipsic, and the advance 
consequent upon it, decided Wellington to move: for Napoleon was 
obliged. to draw heavily on the forces of his lieutenant in the south. 
On the 10th of November the army advanced: it was composed of 
40,000 British bayonets and sabres, 25,000 Portuguese, and about the 
same number of Spaniards. This force, with 90 guns, overmatched 
the French in numbers, but the latter had the advantage of position. 
It was perhaps too much extended ; but the manner in which its natural 
strength was added to by works, which all flanked each other, left 
nothing in this respect to be desired. Wellington’s plan was to break 
through the centre, and push on to Bayonne, eutting off from it the 
severed wings of the Freneh army ; it was necessary, however, to pro- 
vide employment for the whole of Soult's line, and he therefore attaeked 
in four columns. The centre attack was made by Beresford upon the 
projeeting position of Sarre with three divisions—the 3rd, 4th, and 7th. 
The light divisions and Spaniards assailed the heights in the rear of Sarre, 
whilst another body of Spaniards interposed between the French right 
and centre to hold in cheek such reinforcements as might be sent to resist 
the principal attaek. The right itself was assailed at Urogne by Sir 
John Hope, who was to make himself master of the Nivelle on its 
lower level, near where it flows into the sea at St. Jean de Luz; he had 
two divisions with him—the Ist and Sth—besides the brigades of 
Wilson, Aylmer and Bradford, Vandeleur’s Light Dragoons, the 12th 
and 16th, and the heavy German cavalry. The French left, under 
Clausel, at Ainhoe, about fifteen miles from the right, was at the same 
time attacked by Hill with the 2nd and 6th divisions, Portuguese, 
Spaniards, and artillery. All the attacks proved successful; but owing 
to the obstaeles which the country presented, it was impossible before 
the early November darkness set in to take full advantage of the suc- 
cesses which had been gained. Soult had thus time to withdraw in the 
night from lines that he had spent so much time in fortifying, but 
which were now untenable. His losses in the battle of the Nivelle 
amounted to 4,265, ineluding 1,400 prisoners; the allies lost but 
2,694. By breaking down the bridges over the Nivelle, Soult hoped to 
make a stand behind that river, but Hope crossed by a ford near St. 
Jean de Luz, and Beresford and Hill pressed forward, and the Marshal 
was obliged to fall back on his entrenched eamp at Bayonne. Severe 
rains prevented Lord Wellington from following at once, and he was 
now obliged to cripple his army by sending back the Spanish con- 
tingent. 

He was determined, both on principles of humanity and policy, that 
the inhabitants should be protected in person and property. By pro- 
clamations and general orders he endeavoured to impress this upon his 
troops and upon the people, calling on the latter to deliver up offenders 
to justice. He assured the magistrates of his protection, and he hanged ° 
English and Portuguese soldiers who were guilty of plundering. The 
Anglo-Portuguese army was eured ; but the Spaniard is more revenge- 
ful. He had a long seore to clear off; behind him lay his own 
country desolated and plundered, before him France, the country 
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from which his misfortunes had come. Nothing could exceed the 


neglect of the Spanish government in supplying its troops; they 
were unpaid and unfed, and this, combined with their revengeful 
feelings, made it useless to expect them to refrain from plundering 
the enemy’s country. The Spanish generals remonstrated against 
Lord Wellington’s severity ; he replied thus to General Freyre :—“ I 
did not come to France to plunder. I have not been the means of 
killing and wounding thousands of officers and soldiers in order that 
the survivors should pillage the French. On the contrary, it is my 
duty, and the duty of us all, to prevent pillage, particularly if we wish 
that our armies should subsist upon the resources of the country." To 
his government at home he wrote to explain the unfortunate necessity 
of weakening his army by one-fourth :—* I must tell your lordship that 
our success, and everything, depends upon our moderation and justice, 
and upon the good conduct and discipline of our troops. Hitherto 
these have behaved well, and there appears a new spirit among the 
officers, which I hope will continue, to keep the troops in order. But I 
despair of the Spaniards. They are in so miserable a state that it is 
really hardly fair to expect that they will refrain from plundering a 
beautiful country into which they enter as conquerors, particularly 
adverting to the miseries which their own country suffered from the 
invaders. I cannot, therefore, venture to bring them back into France 
unless I can feed and pay them, and the official letter which will go to 
your lordship by this post will show you the state of our finances and 
prospects. If I could but bring forward 20,000 good Spaniards, paid 
and fed, I should have Bayonne. If I could bnt bring forward 40,000, 
I don't know where I should stop Now I have both the 20,000 and 
the 40,000 at my command upon this frontier, but I cannot venture to 
bring forward any for want of means of paying and supplying them." 
The benefit of Lord Wellington's abstinence was probably much 
greater than the loss. ‘ The natives," he wrote, “are not only recon- 
eiled to the invasion, but wish us success, afford us all the supplies in 
their power, and exert themselves to get intelligence for us." In 
another despatch, he writes :—“ It is a curious circumstance that we 
are the protectors of the property of the inhabitants against the plunder 
of their own armies, and that their cattle, property, &c., are driven 
into our lines." The weather again retarded military operations, but 
some fine days in December permitted another advance. The allied 
army erossed the Nive by a simultaneons operation under Hope, 
Deresford, and Hill. After a sharp action Lord Wellington established his 
right upon the Adour, its communication being kept up with the centre 
through Villafranea and by means of a bridge over the Nive. Soult 
determined to take advantage of the wide interval of three leagues 
which separated those portions of the army, and massed his attack upon 
Hope, who commanded the right wing. The point of attack was 
Biaritz, on the Vittoria and Bayonne road. The plan was well designed, 
but badly executed. The Marshal was most confident of victory, but 
it perhaps arose from over-eagerness to seize the chance, that he began 
the attack before he had massed the overpowering force he intended to 
employ on the one point. The consequence was that Hope was able to 
hold his ground at first, and in a short time was reinforced ; no ground 
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was gained by the French on the first day, and on the second Lord 
Wellington was in the field with four fresh divisions. Soult then 
resolved to move in the night, and fling his whole force, with the exeep- 
tion of a weak garrison left in the entrenched camp, on Sir Rowland Hill, 
who had with him but 13,000 men, and was isolated from the main 
body. So strongly, however, was Hill posted, and so confident were the 
British troops that no impression was produced, and just as Lord 
Wellington next day arrived on the ground with the 6th division, the 
enemy, who had been charged in their turn, and had lost heavily, 
were drawing off in discomfiture. In the two combats the loss of the 
allies was severe—it amounted to about 5,000 ; that of the French was 
10,000, and besides, 1,300 Germans eame over with their arms to the 
English side. Thus, by the wonderful valour of the British troops, the 
error, if it was one, of their general reaped victory from the elements of 
defeat. Lord Wellington's faults were few, but those few which he 
committed were at all times covered by British valour. The weather in 
which these battles were fought was very unfavourable to military 
operations, as the roads were next to impassable; but the rain now be- 
came so severe as to make further campaigning impossible for the time. 
From December to the middle of February 1814 there was a pause. 
In this interval the government, urged by Russia, again pressed upon 
Wellington either to make a rapid advance or to be transferred to the 
Netherlands, and co-operate with the allies in the North of France. 
The former he represented to be impossible, owing to the violent fall of 
rain; his objections to the latter course had best be given in his own 
broad and clear statement: “In regard to the scene of the operations 
of the army, it is a question for the government, and not for me. By 
having kept in the field about 30,000 men in the peninsula, the British 
government have now, for five years, given employment to 200,000 
French troops, of the best Napoleon had, as it is ridiculous to suppose 
that either the Spaniards or Portuguese could have resisted for 2 
moment, if the British foree had been withdrawn. The enemy now 
employed against us cannot be less than 100,000 men—indeed more, in- 
cluding garrisons; and I see in the French newspapers that orders 
have been given for the formation at Bordeaux of an army of reserve 
of 100,000 men. Is there any man weak enough to suppose that one- 
third of the number first mentioned, would be emploved against the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, if we were withdrawn? Another observa- 
tion which I have to submit is, that in a war, in which every day offers 
a crisis the result of which may affect the world for ages, the change of 
the scene of the operations of the British army would put that army 
entirely hors de combat for four mouths at least, even if the new scene 
were Holland; and they would not then be such a machine as this army 
is. Your lordship, however, very reasonably asks what objects we pro- 
pose to ourselves here, which are to induce Napoleon to make peace ? 
I am now in a commanding situation on the most vulnerable frontier of 
France, probably the only vulnerable frontier.” 

He then recurs to the certainty that if he could pay and feed his 
Spaniards he might have his posts on the Garonne, and asks—* Does 
any man suppose that Napoleon would not feel an army in such a posi- 
tion more than he would feel 30,000 or 40,000 British troops laying 
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siege to one of his fortresses in Holland? If it be only the resources 
of men and money of which he will be deprived, and the reputation 
he will loose by onr being in this position, it will do ten times more to 
procure peace than ten armies on the side of Flanders. But if I am 
right in supposing that there is a strong Bourbon party in the south 
of France, and that that party is the preponderating one, what mis- 
chief must not our army do him in the position I have supposed, 
and what sacrifices would he not make to get rid of us?" Although 
this reasoning prevailed with the Dritish government, the southern 
invading army was deprived of its reinforcements, which were sent 
to Holland; and Lord Wellington was thus prevented from sweeping 
on so rapidly as he would, if he had been provided with that amount of 
force which he calculated would overtop the obstacles in his path. Soult 
was indeed greatly inferior in numbers; but in a war of defence the 
country was much in his favour; the roads were almost impracticable, 
the country abounded in morass, and almost every village presented a 
position of strength. The great obstacle was the entrenched camp of 
Bayonne, and this could not be taken until Soult’s army had been 
driven away and the difficult river Adour crossed. The manner in 
which Lord Wellington effected the latter operation was by drawing 
away Soult and fighting him on the upper Adour, while Hope bridged 
the lower. The allies moved to their right; Soult to his left to oppose 
them ; the battlefield was Orthes. The French position was fronted 
by the current of the Gave De Pau ; it consisted of heights and broken 
ground, only to be traversed by narrow lanes in whieh the assailants 
would be at a terrible disadvantage. Wellington, in the first instance, 
attempted to turn the left, but when Beresford's troops were severely 
handled, and foreed back in tlieir attack by the lanes, he altered his plan ; 
and by a skilful movement fell with the light division on the left of Beres- 
ford's opponents. Hill, who had erossed higher up, seeing that the French, 
instead of winning a vietory, as at first seemed probable, were on the 
point of being driven from the field, endeavoured to eut off their retreat. 
But Soult saved his army by flight when he saw that a firm retreat 
was impossible. In the battle of Orthes the French lost 4000 men and 
six pieces of cannon. The English loss was little more than half that of 
the enemy. In this battle Lord Wellington was slightly wounded, 
being thrown from his horse by a ball which struck his sword guard. 
Mr. Gleig says—** He was on his feet again, however, in a moment, and 
in a condition to laugh at the Spanish general Alava, who had likewise 
been wounded almost at the same instant in that part of the body, 
any accident to which is apt to excite the mirth, rather than the sym- 
pathy, of lookers-on." A few days before the battle, he had visited, 
with his usual activity, the left of the army, which had secretly made 
every preparation to bridge the wide stream of the Adour, below 
Bayonne. The numerous fleet of boats, luggers, and other craft which 
had for-some time been collecting, had been detained by contrary 
weather until all Soult’s suspicions were drawn away from the lower to 
the upper river; they now came in sight, and about half out of sixty 
succeeded in erossing the bar. Previously to this, six hundred guards- 
men erossed by rafts, and a flight of rockets, which had just been in- 
troduced, made the French battalions fly precipitately at the sight of 
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these novel missiles; other troops followed, and the arrival of the boats 


on the 24th made it possible to connect the British troops which had 
crossed with the main body. On the day of the battle of Orthes, a 
firm bridge, protected by a boom, enabled the rest of the forces to 
follow. General Thouvenot, who had commanded at Bayonne, could 
not spare a sufficient force to offer any serious opposition at five miles 


distance. His outposts were soon driven in, and an investment estab- . 


lished. Meanwhile, Soult was still being driven back. The rains 
gave him a short respite; it was but short. The centre of the 
Allies pursued to Sever, and crossed the Adour. The left seized the 
great magazine of Mont de Marsan; the right forced Clausel across 
the river. Here the state of the country, the floods in the rivers, and 
the broken bridges, prevented the pursuit from being continued further 
for the time. But the delay was not long. The south of France 
already fermented with the Bourbon reaction, and Bourdeaux was thie 
centre of Bourbonism. Turning the main body of his army upon 
Toulouse, Lord Wellington detached 12,000 men under Beresford to 
take possession of the southern capital. There Louis XVIII. was 
immediately proclaimed by the mayor, amid the greatest popular 
enthusiasm, and an important moral blow was struck by this event. 
Having done the cause of the Allies this peculiar service of raising up 
in his front an internal enemy to Napoleon in the flag of the old 


‘traditional monarchy, Lord Wellington recalled Beresford, ordering 


him to leave only a small detachment in the royalist town. Soult had 
in the meantime drawn to his left, and hoped to surprise some of the 
scattered divisions in that direction, but found his adversary too well 
prepared and active; the forces always drew to a focus before him. 
Believing, from the capture of Bordeaux, that the allies must have 
greatly increased in strength, he became uneasy about his communica- 
tions, and retreated towards Toulouse. On the 18th of March Lord 
Wellington began his advance, and endeavoured to cut off Soult from 
that place. He had two sharp encounters on the road, in which the 
French were driven to retreat, but he did not succeed in his object of 
interposing on the Toulouse road. Great as was the perfection to 
which he had brought the marching powers of his army, he was 
necessarily encumbered by large trains of forage mules, as he could not 
afford to raise the whole population of the country about his ears ; and 
it was also necessary for the pontoon trains to keep up with the troops, 
as the bridges by which the enemy retreated across the numerous 
rivers of the south were always broken down before the pursuer. 
Consequently he came in sight of Toulouse three days after Soult, and 
found that the latter had made the most of the time thus allowed him. 
The town was strong in itself, being surrounded with ancient walls 
and towers, which were washed on one side by the river Garonne, and 
on the others encircled by the canal of Languedoc. Beyond this canal 
lay a range of heights called Mount Rave, which Soult strongly 
fortified. Every possible advantage was taken of the strong positions 
the place afforded to convert it into a fortified camp, bristling with 
artillery, and defended by an army of 39,000 men. The Allies ex- 
ceeded this force in numbers by about 10,000; but, on the other hand, 
15,000 of their infantry were Spaniards, most unequal to the French ; 
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6000 were cavalry, and could take no part in the approaching battle, 
and the position they were about to assail would, in their hands, have 
been impregnable. Lord Wellington’s. first plan was to cross the 
Garonne above the town; but the rains and the melting of the snow 
on the mountains filled the marshes in that direction, and another 
attempt to cross but a little way above the town was defeated by the 
pontoons being too short. Soult of course provided against a second 
essay. It became necessary therefore to force the passage of the river 
below Toulouse, and then to attack Mount Rave. On the 4th of 
April (1814) Beresford crossed with two divisions, some cavalry and 
guns, but in the night such a flood occurred in the river that the pon- 
toon bridge had to be removed and 12,000 men were thus isolated. 
Fortunately, Soult did not take the trouble to ascertain this; but Mr. 
Gleig mentions an expression of Lord Wellington’s in after years, 
which shows the extraordinary confidence which he had in his troops 
as opposed to the French; when it was suggested how Soult might 
have fallen upon him at that moment, he replied: *I could have 
placed my back to the river and defied the whole French army.” * The 
flood soon subsided, and the communication by bridge was restored. 
Lord Wellington’s plan was to make false attacks on the town, and 
while Beresford, by crossing the Ers lower down, turned the enemy’s 
right flank, the Spaniards were to make the attack in front on Mount 
Rave, which was the key of the position. Ten thousand Spaniards 
rushed to the assault, but when they gained the shelter of the works 
they were sent to attack, nothing would induce them to leave it. 
General Harispe, seeing that they would not go forward, tried whether 
he could not make them go back, and the whole 10,000 ran down 
the hill at such a pace that Lord Wellington, who saw this human 
torrent come tearing past, said to an officer, with a laugh, “ well, 
I never saw ten thousand men run a race before." The support of 
some British troops soon rallied the Spaniards, and the battle was 
restored ; Beresford quickly came up on the flank, and advanced through 
a tremendous fire in which many a brave man was left behind. Soult 
ordered Taupin’s division to charge; but those French soldiers, brave 
as they were, had tried the experiment too often; the result of those 
terrible bayonet fights was too invariable, and they had not a charge 
in them against such antagonists. The English eame on and swept the 
division away in rout. Then the redoubts of Mount Rave were carried, 
and although the feinting attacks on other points were pushed into 
realities and failed with some loss, the day was in fact won by the 
possession of the heights whieh commanded the town. This battle 
was fought on the 10th ; Soult apparently made dispositions to defend 
the town on the day following, but in the night he withdrew, feeling 
that nothing remained but to escape. Lord Wellington entered 
Toulouse amid great rejoicings of the inhabitants, who were favourable 
to the royal cause, and detested the exactions of Napoleon's generals. 
They were no doubt enjoying the reaction of feeling from the expecta- 
tion of a siege, in which the French officers falsely asserted Lord Wel- 


- lington would have burned the town over its inhabitants with rockets ; 


but it showed how little the rumour was believed, when they bore 
the British general on their shoulders to the court-house erying, Vive la 
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Roi! Vive Wellington! On that very day the envoy of the Provisional 
Government arrived from Paris, ordering Soult to put an end to the 
war, as Napoleon had abdicated. The marshal endeavoured to induce 
Lord Wellington to consent to an armistice, without binding himself to 
accept the Provisional Government. To this Lord Wellington. wisely 
refused his consent, on the ground that such a force unattached to any 
side might form the nucleus of acivil war. Soult was obliged to consent 
to the British general's terms, and so ended the six years' campaign, 
beginning with Roliga, and ending with Toulouse M. Brialmont writes 
thus :—** The campaign in France put the seal to Wellington’s glory, 
and brought eonspicuously into light not only his military talents, but 
his political sagacity. With 70,000 Anglo-Portuguese, he had done 
more in the south than the allied sovereigns were able to effect with 
half a million of troops upon the northern and eastern frontiers; and 
yet Soult's army was stronger on the 18th of November 1813 than that 
with which Napoleon fought the battle of Brienne. This simple state- 
ment suffices to establish the immeasurable superiority of Wellington’s 
combinations over theirs. But there was a point in which he still more 
excelled, namely, the moral influence which his generous conduct 
towards the French people secured for him. While the allies in the 
north and east oppressed the inhabitants, and left traces of their bar- 
barous hatred even upon the public documents, the hero of the Peninsula 
set an example in the south of France of unfailing respect to individuals 
and their property. Never have troops shown greater kindness to their 
fellow-countrymen than the soldiers of Wellington exhibited towards 
a nation with which they were at war. This will always remain one of 
the loftiest titles to renown of the British army and its illustrious chief.” 
It was during the few days which he spent in Paris, on the termination 
of the war, that Lord Wellington received the gratifying intelligence 
that he had been raised to the dignity of a dukedom, and that Parlia- 
ment: had voted the magnificent sum of half a million for the purchase 
of an estate. He was not yet able to return to England, for after 
parting from his army he was obliged to hasten into Spain, where the 
reactionary policy of the king seemed likely to precipitate a revolution. 
The Spanish armies, which had resolved to support the Cortes, were only 
withheld from an outbreak by the irresistible moral influence of their old 
commander. He despaired, however, of making any permanent recon- 
eiliation, as he found the king, like the French Bourbons, doing his 
utmost to destroy the good feeling that had attended the restoration of 
ancient royalty. The Duke was at last permitted by public duty to 
return to England, and after an absence of five years, he landed amid 
a scene of intense enthusiasm, of which Englishmen when stirred to the 
heart are so capable. At Dover he could scarcely escape from the 
people. At Westminster, the roars of the mighty multitude of London 
made the air quiver; the Duke’s carriage was dragged by the people to 
Hamilton house, where the Duchess was staying; he was lifted from 
the carriage; the people could scarcely bear to lose sight of him, or the 
door through which the saviour of Europe had passed to close behind 
him. No work was done in London that day: the artisan laid down 
his tools to give vent to his British enthusiasm and pride; nor only in 
London, but the whole nation was overcome by the same sentiment. 
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Wherever the Duke travelled he was received as more than an angel. 
He was the impersonation of that long roll of glorious vietcries which 
forms far the brightest chapter in the long reach of England's history. 
The gratification to the national pride of the preceding years seemed 
to have been treasured up so long to greet the new Duke with such a 
welcome as never British subject received from his countrymen. In 
Parliament, the various titles bestowed on him in his ascent of fame 
were all formally conferred in one day; and the modest and becoming 
dignity of the recipient showed the man— 


‘< Who, if he rise to station of command, 
Rises by cpen means, and there will stand 
On honourable ternis, or else retire, 
And in himself possess his own desire: 
Who comprehends his trust, and in the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 
And therefore does not stoop nor lying wait 
For wealth or honours or for worldly state ; 
Whom they must follow, on whose head must fall 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all; 
Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 
But who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which heaven has joined 
Great issues good or bad for human kind, 
Is happy as a lover, and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired 
And through the heat of confliet keeps the law, 
In calmness made and sees what he foresaw ; 
Or, if an unexpected call succeed, 
Come when it will, is equal to the need. ”* 


The thanks of the Commons were delivered to him by the Speaker in 
a most eloquent speech, while the whole house stood uncovered. A 
short time after the Duke was sent as ambassador to the court of the 
Tuileries, and in Paris the months went by in the transaction of the 
most important business connected with the resettlement of affairs ; 
but he saw with concern the growing unpopularity of the royal 
family, and the impossibility of the French accepting the tedium of 
peaceful life, and returning to the accumulation of national wealth by 
manufactures and industry, rather than by the plunder of other 
countries and contributions wrung from nations ruined in war. The 
vampire of the Continent longed for blood, and could not be reconciled 
to more harmless food than the lives and resources of other peoples. 
Meanwhile, having been joined by the Duchess, he dispensed hospitality 
to all the great ones of the world who were brought together in Paris ; 
but in January 1815 he was called upon to take Lord Castlereagh’s 
place at the congress of Vienna, and firmly resisted the demands of 
Russia and Prussia to be put in possession, the one of Poland, the 
other ef Saxony. France, England, and Austria combined in a secret 
treaty to resist these arrogant plunderers; the Russian armies were 
halted in Poland, and a new war seemed to be on the point of break- 
ing out, when an event occurred which obliged the allies to lay aside 


Wordsworth’s ** Character of the Happy Warrior " 
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all quarrels among themselves, and band together once more against the 
common foe. Napoleon was loose! He had left Elba, and landed at 
Frijus, and the French army deserted en masse to its old leader. The 
Bourbons were swept away without an effort; and again the great war- 
spirit of Europe wielded the whole power and resources of France. 
France, it is trne, was exhausted and unarmed ; her effective army fell 
far short of 200,000 men; under her late rulers she had been preparing 
for a long prospective peace, and her arsenals were empty. The other 
great powers were still possessed of those overgrown armies which the 
wars and usurpations of Napoleon first raised up, and which have ever 
since oppressed the bosom of Europe. The struggle about to be re- 
commenced was therefore a most unequal and likely to be a short one; 
but none could have imagined that the Emperor would be able in three 
months to make such a mighty preparation as he effected in that period. 
Before the end of May he had an army of 400,000 men, a large proportion 
of whom were veterans released from the military prisons of Europe on 
the conclusion of the war. "The Duke of Wellington was at once called 
to the command of the forces in the Netherlands, consisting of 10,000 
or 12,000 English troops of Graham’s command, together with the 
armies of Holland and Belgium. England was only able to raise her con- 
tingent to 30,000, owing to the army having been dispersed to distant 
parts of her empire, and she was obliged to take into her pay Dutch, 


-Belgians, and Germans. This was very unsatisfactory to the Duke, who 


had to bear the first brunt of the war; but he endeavoured to wear a bold 
front in order to retain the support of the Prussians, whose commander 
was disposed to fall back; and his appearance of confidence had the 
desired effect. Marshal Bliicher took the command of the Prussian 
army of the Rhine, and, acting on Wellington’s suggestion, it was held 
in hand for a great stand before Brussels. The expectation that whilst 
the vast concentric wave of invasion was rolling from the far horizon of 
Europe upon France, Napoleon would fall with all his weight on the 
nearest and most dangerous foe, instead of lying back in an attitude of 
defence behind the French frontiers, was soon discovered to be well 
founded. The flower of his army was laid in wait behind the frontier 
fortresses, ready to be launched forth when all was prepared, and it 
only remained doubtful by what line the attack would be made. 
Wellington was convinced it would not be made by the valley of the 
Sambre, with the object of cutting in between the Prussians and 
English, and the fact that a principal artery of communication in this 
direction had been made impassable by the French seemed to give 
good ground for the conviction; yet this was the line actually adopted. 
Perhaps, as the most obvious, the Duke thought it was the least likely 
to be chosen by his ingenious and original antagonist; he has been 
blamed for not having divined the direction in which the storm would 
burst; but the fact was, that although his instinct told him it would be 
otherwise, he had made every arrangement with the Prussian general 
for an attempt to break in between them. It was necessary, indeed, to 
allow the French plans to develop themselves, and the army was kept 
in such a position as to be ready for any event. The Anglo-Belgian 
army lay before Brussels, which city was crowded with visitors, and in 
the most festive state. The Duke of Wellington joined in all the balls 
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and dinner parties as if he were perfectly free from care. Mr Gleig 
notes this peculiarity :— 

* [t formed one of the marked peculiarities of his character, that no 
amount of business, be it ever so grave in itself, or important in its 
consequences, appeared to engross him. He neglected nothing which 
required attention; yet he had always time at his command. Rising 
early, he often completed his correspondence before the generality of 
busy men began theirs. No amount of bodily fatigue seemed to tell upon 
him, and sleep literally came to refresh him at his bidding. The con- 
sequence was that, while the great machine of state was kept in sound 
working order, not one of the lesser wheels stood still, the movements 
of which hinder society from becoming stagnant. But events were 
hastening rapidly to a crisis.” 

Meanwhile Wellington was fully prepared, and had arranged that, in 
ease of attack, the Prussians should move to their right, the English to 
their left, to form a junction. In their detached positions they covered 
all the points on which an enemy might direct his efforts. Were the 
Prussians attacked, the English were to move by Quatre Bras to their 
assistance; were the English, the Prussians were to come to their sup- 
port on the field of Waterloo. On the 15th of June there were alarms 
and attacks on outposts, but still the Duke waited for the development 
of the French attack. On that day he learned that the Prussians were 
engaged at Charleroi; bnt he kept the intelligence to himself, and at- 
tended the Duchess of Richmond’s great ball that night. He sent his 
orders to the army to move, as arranged, to the left on Quatre Bras. 
At midnight the Duke left Brussels with the reserve. His wonderful 
nerve had completely concealed, as he chatted and danced, that a ball 
of a more terrible description was oceupying his private thoughts. 
Napoleon himself was in front with that cloud of war, from which it 
was doubtful in what direction the lightning of battle would flash. 
His combinations were made with clock-work regularity and precision, 
up to a certain point; but his intention that Quatre Bras should be 
occupied by noon on the 15th was defeated by the unaccountable de- 
lay of Vandamme and Gerard. Blücher managed to concentrate most 
of his forces at Ligny, and Wellington rode over to confer with him. 
The two chiefs met at the windmill of Dry, and exchanged promises of 
mutual support. He saw the defects of the position, and fully expected 
that the Prussians would receive a severe beating. A corps of his own 


army, under the Prince of Orange, was posted at Quatre Dras, when 


Ney arrived with a greatly superior foree to seize that vital point of 
communication. ‘The Prince held out until the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. Ney's supports did not arrive. The Anglo- Netherlandish 
troops were cheered by the presence of their Commander-in-Chief, and, 
as the day advanced, became the assailants, and when the evening closed 
in, were far in advance of the line from which the first brunt of battle 
had driven them back. During the day the thunders of Ligny were 
heard growling over the horizon to the left. Between the two battle- 
fields, by some unaccountable blundering of field-officers, D'Erlon's com- 
mand, comprising about 30,000, which might have decided either field, 
was bor * oscillating.” The result of the day at Ligny was that the 
Prussian centre was driven in, and Blucher's army eut in two. Nothing 
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but the fall of night saved him from destruction and enabled him to 
retreat. His loss was 15,000 men and 15 guns. It was a decided 
defeat; but it came too late in the day to end in a rout. 

Wellington meanwhile had received assurances from Blucher that if 
he retreated, as pre-arranged, in case of reverse, on Mont St Jean, 
he should not be left without assistance. His own position was most 
critical, and on the 17th he had 50,000 men at Quatre Bras to stand 
against the victorious French army. On his left the beaten Prussians 
had disappeared he knew not whither. It was an equally difficult mat- 
ter to leave his ground, and to hold it if Napoleon had attacked with 
his immense superiority of forces. ` But the Emperor wasted the greater 
part of the 17th, and it was far on in the afternoon before Ney was 
ordered to attack. Grouchy, with 37,000, had previously been sent to 
observe the Prussians: Before Marshal Ney got his troops into motion 
the English army was on the move for Waterloo. It reached that 
famous field without obstruction: most of the troops had not fired a 
shot; but behind them, as they fell back, the fire of the horse-artillery 
had brought down deluges of rain, which delayed the French in fol- 
lowing up. The moraing dawned which was to decide between the 
two as yet unmatched rivals—the one the greatest conquerer, the other 
the greatest general, of modern times. Wellington had formerly denied 
himself the glory to be derived from this encounter, when he considered 
that in more obscure battle he was doing greater service to the gene- 
ral cause; but fortune had now raised up the fallen giant again, as if 
to decide a doubt which would ever have remained amongst historians, 
which was the greater commander of the two. 

If we consider, on the one hand, the desperate circumstances under 
which Napoleon fought, certain to be overwhelmed by Bliicher’s army, 
if he did not succeed in a few hours in defeating Wellington's; and, on 
the other hand, the great inferiority in numbers and composition of the 
Anglo-Netherlandish army, it will appear that the match was not an 
unequal one. Napoleon was playing a desperate game, and his anta- 
gonist’s was little less desperate. On the French side, the guns were 
double the British, taking into account number and calibre. Their 
cavalry exceeded ours by 15 to 12, and in experience, as well as in 
numbers, their infantry were apparently an enormous overmatch. Their 
General was one who had never been conquered except by overwhelm- 
ing odds, and his troops were fresh from a victory. Wellington had 
only 33,000 dependable troops, the rest being little more than supers 
in the military drama. Probably not more than we have named fired 
a shot during that day, although the whole French army was fully em- 
ployed. It must be added that Weilington had deprived himself of 
some of his troops in conformity with the opinion which he entertained 
to the last, that an attempt would be made to turn his right. 

The obvious poliey of the French has been said bv military crities to 
have been to fall on the left and cut it off from the Prussians; but to 
the unlearned in the military art it would certainly seem otherwise. 
Wavre was but twelve miles off, and Napoleon had no reason to think 
that the Prussians were so broken at Ligny that they would not come 
up even earlier than they did, and so his army would be ground be- 
tween two mill-stones. True, he is said to have been surprised at 
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their appearance; but it is scarcely likely that he expected Grouchy 
with 35,000 to keep the brave old Marshal, with nearly 100,000 Prus- 
sians, from making an appearance with some portion of his troops on 
such a field. If indeed he believed that Grouchy could seize those 
positions which the intervening ground afforded, where a few might 
block the way against many, or if he thought the cavalry which he sent 
out with this purpose would effectually hold back the Prussians, then 
there was scarcely an object in separating armies which for the purpose 
of the day were already separated ; but he was rather bound to take the 
speediest way of inflicting a defeat upon tho British. No doubt, leav- 
ing the Prussians out of consideration, the right of our army was the 





‘proper place to plant his blow. 


In order to let the ground dry and harden after the heavy rains of 
the night, Napoleon deferred the commencement of the battle until 
eleven o'clock. It began with an attack upon the chateau of Hougo- 
mont, at the extreme right; the woods about it were soon wrenched 
from the German troops that held them, but the guards held the 
building even when it was in flames over their heads. ‘The desperate 
attack having failed, there was a great artillery battle all along the 
line, till the heights on each side became so enveloped 1n rolling smoke 
that it resembled an encounter of two immense thunder clouds. From the 
French side, a great cavalry demonstration was presently made, and tlie 
British centre formed squares, upon which the artillery told with severe 
effect. The Duke of Wellington had then recourse to his old plan of re- 
moving his troops behind the heights on the front of which they had pre- 
viously been standing, leaving the artillery, as before, on the exposed 
face. It so happened that there ran behind the British line a road with 
high banks, which formed a natural field work to cover the troops thus 
concealed. The movement of the British army led Napoleon into error ; 
he supposed it to be a retreat, and ordered D'Erlon to attack the left, 
striking with his full force. His first object had been to win the battle 
on the right; supposing the battle won, he proceeded to carry out as 
his second object what his critics contend should have been his first. 
The Belgians were behind the hedged-in road on the left; they gave 
way easily, and D'Erlon's columns pressed on. But Sir Thomas Picton, 
who eommanded on the left, was ready with the brigades of Kempt and 
Pack, which advanced into the gap: at forty yards they delivered their 
fire, and without waiting for the smoke to rise from the deadly volley, the 
General gave the word “charge!” and almost at the same instant was 
shot dead. The Duke himself had just ridden to this part of the field, 
and ordered that famous charge of the Scotch Greys, Inniskilling, and 
Royal Dragoons, which, falling on the flank of the French columns in 
the confusion of Sir Thomas Picton's volley, completely broke them and 
resulted in the capture of 2000 prisoners and a tremendous loss in 
killed and wounded. Unfortunately, by pushing their advantage too 
far, and endeavouring to dismount the French artillery, the cavalry 
suffered in turn, and were obliged to retire after a severe conflict with 
cuirassiers, lancers, and infantry. Meanwhile, a ‘stout assault was 
made upon the left, inclining to the centre; but this gave rise to 
another great cavalry achievement; for therinfantry having driven back 
the French, were assailed in turn by a flood of cavalry and obliged to 
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form square. Round these the French foamed and shouted like waves 

dashing about rocks, The Duke ordered up the heavy cavalry; aud 
| these, —Life Guards, Blues, and 1st Dragoon Guards,—came on with a 
|| weight of horse and man and mascle before which the cavalry of France 
|| was overwhelmed with immense loss. Napoleon now renewed his 
attack upon Hougomont, but it had been rendered secure by strong rein- 
forcements, and the attack was well repulsed. It was at this time that 
| the building was set on fire, by which many of the wounded guards- 
men perished. Every effort having now failed on right and left, the 
Emperor became impatient and uneasy, and resolved to try the centre. 
_ By askilful movement from D'Erlon's ‘side, the farm of La Haye Sainte, 
| in front of the British centre, was cut off and taken, and a foothold was 
| thus gained for a closer attack and a covered place for cavalry to lie in 
wait. With a tremendous fire of artillery from the heights of La Belle 
Alliance, Marshal Ney made repeated attacks on the British and 
German troops that here held the position, but with no effect. When 
the French infantry failed, the cavalry rode round the squares for three 
quarters of an. hour unable to produce the slightest impression upon 
them, and wasting their strength; at last the Duke brought back his 
cavalry from the flanks and drove away the trampling enemy, who, for 
all this while, had kept the gunners imprisoned in the squares and the 
-guns silent. 

The summer evening was now falling, and the British infantry, ofwhich 
the Duke said that he had “ never seen it behave so well,” and which drew I 





an irritated encomium from Napoleon, was reduced by one third of its 
numbers, where they stood on the heights of Mont St Jean; there was 
no point of attack that had not been animated by the Duke's own 
presence; it was past five o'clock, and there was little doubt that help 
was at hand. At two o'clock it was expected; at four an officer of the 
staff had met Blücher drawing near; at five the Prussians began to be 
felt, although not causing any great inconvenience, being in small force; 
but Napoleon was decided to make a last great effort, on which he 
knew depended victory or utter defeat. It was to throw the whole 
reserve, consisting of his guards, on the British centre. Not before 
seven o'clock was this attack ready to be launched. Wellington mean- 
while had drawn in his right, feeling that all was now secure in that 
direction, and the point on which Napoleon was about to stake his fate 
was the strongest in the whole line. 

He bade the guards lie down behind the hill, where they listened to 
the artillery firing on their advancing enemies. At last the Duke gave 
the famous order, ** Up guards and at them," they reached the summit 
of their position in critical time; fifty paces down the slope they 
beheld the grenadiers of the Imperial Guard advancing. A moments 
pause; the shout of “vive l'Empereur ;” a deafening volley; the French 
attempt to deploy, but now the Dritish guards charge upon French 
guards, and drive their immense unwieldy mass down the hill in wild 
confusion. So as to avoid being taken in flank by the other column that 
was advancing, Maitland, after defeating the first, drew back to the crest 
of the hill, Lord Hill's infantry took the second attack as the guards had 


taken the first. The result was still more decisive ; the Duke had ordered 
a portion of the troops to pivot from the right on the left of the attacking 
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eolumn; falling between two fires of infantry besides artillery, the À 


second column of the French guards in a minute strewed the ground 
with hundreds of men, and then broke and fled. The troops facing and 
flanking them, and Maitland's guards pursued, and the cavalry under 
Lord Uxbridge soon overtook and rode through them, making a great 
slaughter. The Duke of Wellington now ordered a general advance; 
the troops, rejoicing to be let loose, advanced at the double. In vain 
four battalions of the old guard attempted to check the advance; all fled 
before the infantry charge; a vast crowd of fugitives, including 
Napoleon and his marshals, fled towards Genappe, and 150 pieces of 
cannon were taken on the field. ‘The Duke, at dark, halted his troops 
after a pursuit of two miles, and drew back to Waterloo, leaving the 
task of following up the victory to the Prussians, who had flowed in 
when the French flight began, and the dam was removed which had been 
opposed to them on the right. Wellington and Dlücher met as the 
former returned to the field. He lay down to rest just as he was, black- 
ened with the smoke of battle. To Wellington’s honour it is recorded, 
that “Dr Hume, the principal medical officer at headquarters, entered the 
Duke’s chamber on the morning of the 19th of June to make his report 
of the killed and wounded. He found the Duke asleep unshaved and 
unwashed, as he had lain down late over night. The duty being urgent, 
Hume awoke his chief, and the Duke, sitting up in his bed, desired 
him, without asking any questions, to read. It was a long list, and 
took a good while to go through ; but after he had read for about an hour, 
the doctor looked up. He saw Wellington with hands convulsively 
clasped together, and the tears making long furrows on his battle soiled 
cheeks. At first the Duke did not seem to notice that Hume had 
ceased to speak, but in about a minute he cried, * Go on,’ and till the 
reading was closed, he never once moved from his attitude of profound 
grief." We may quote Mr Gleig's testimony of the Duke's personal 
bravery, which, from the sobriety and general prudence of his character, 
has been questioned by detractors—** On no previous occasion had the 
Duke of Wellington exhibited greater quiet courage, or been more ex- 
posed: to personal danger than during the progress of the battle of 
Waterloo. He personally directed every movement; he superintended 
aimost every ehange of disposition from morning till night. "Wherever 
his troops were most pressed, there he was sure to be found. Almost 
all his attendants were killed or wounded at his side; indeed, at one 
moment, he was left so completely alone that he was obliged to employ 
a Sardinian officer, a volunteer in the field, M. de Salis, to carry an 
important order. He led the final charge, riding in front of the line, 
and when the enemy gave way, and the growing darkness required it, 
he mixed with the foremost of the skirmishers in order to keep the 
fugitives steadily in view. So apparently reckless, indeed, had he 
become, that one of his staff remonstrated with him and said, * We are 
getting into enclosed ground. You have no business here. Your life 
is too valuable to be thrown away. ‘Never mind, was the Duke's 
reply, ‘let them fire away. The battle is won; my life is of no conse- 
quence now.’ Thus indifferent to the thousand risks which surrounded 
him, he pushed on, and drew bridle only when he and Bliicher met at 
the Maison du Roi." 
III. 27 Ir. 
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| 
After the restoration of the Bourbons, the Duke again took up his | 
abode in the French capital during the allied occupation ; and although | 
| it was through his influence that France was not dismembered, and he || 
|| averted the indignities to which Prince Blücher would have subjected || 
Paris, he became extremely unpopular with all classes of Frenchmen. || 
He was blamed for not preventing the stripping of the Louvre of the 
aecumulated plunder of works of art, and of not interfering to save 
Marshal Ney. In the latter case he did all that he could; but he had 
no power to prevent his execution, although he greatly deplored it. 
‘Two attempts were made upon his life: once it was attempted to burn 
and blow up his house in the Champs Elysées; on the other occasion — - 
he was fired at by a man named Cantillon, who, although plainly identi- | 
fied, obtained an acquittal, and was afterwards made head gamekeeper || 
at Fontainebleau by Louis Philippe. It was noted at the time that, _ 
although all the Royal family joined in disliking him, this Prince was the — — 
only one who did not call to congratulate the Duke on his escape. The | | 
first Napoleon left Cantillon 11,000 francs in his will; and this bequest | 
was paid with interest to the intended assassin's representatives by | 
Napoleon III. | 
Our memoir now enters upon an entirely new phase of the Duke’s | 
life. With the withdrawal of the army of occupation from France, his | 
military career, at least as a commander in the field, finally closed. | 
The civil and political career of Wellington divides itself into two 
portions, in one of which he was engaged in the general settlement of 
the affairs of Europe, and in the other was called upon to take a more 
direct part in the particular administration of his own country. Many 
different opinions have been expressed as to the Duke's claim to the 
title of “statesman.” ‘ Military experience,” says an impartial writer, 
* does not furnish the fittest schools of statesmanship, especially when 
the country to be governed is that of a free, intelligent, and progres- 
sive people. But if the political principles of the Duke of Wellington 
were not always reconcilable with the opinions and demands of 
modern advancement, they were at least consistent in themselves, were 
never extravagantly pressed, never tyrannically promoted, and never || 
insisted on to the hindrance of the Government, or the damage of the | 
State. In estimating Wellington's polities, it must never be forgotten | 
that he was a politician of 1807, and that he descended to us as the last | | 
| representative of a school that has passed. Ifhe was less liberal-minded |! 
than the statesmen of his later years, we may fairly inquire how many ofhis |; 
| own generation would have been as liberal as he.” On this subject || 
another writer remarks, “ To the science of government his Grace, as || 
we have already seen, was no stranger. His able administration of the || 
Mysore territory, his subsequent experience of home affairs as chief 
secretary for lreland, and his clear-sighted and energetic views of | 
national policy in the civil transactions of Spain and Portugal, had | 
denoted him a man no less fitted to play an important part in govern- | 
ment in times of peace, than his uninterrupted success in arms had | 
proved his military genius. His conduct of the interest of Great _ 
Britain in the Congresses of the sovereigns, had now placed him on an | 
equality with the most celebrated statesmen of Europe in respect of the | 
grand principles which regulate the comity of nations.” It certainly | 
| | 
| 
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would not appear extravagant to say that in those great European 
negotiations the Duke invariably showed that practical foresight which 
distinguished his character in the operations of war. He was con- 
firmed in his early Toryism by a career spent in curbing, controlling, 
and conquering. Few had such an experience of war, and most of the 
wars he had seen might be traceable, in his opinion, to the operation of 
democratic principles. At the same time, he had seen and fought with 
tyranny and oppression and every kind of injustice too indignantly and 
too long not to have his mind opened to justice and right at home. 
His experience of constitutions, as devised by popular agitators, was 
not favourable. His principles inclined to legitimate monarchy, and to 


* strong governments," but none knew better than he that order could : 


only be permanently obtained by consulting the wishes of the people, 
as well as the fancies of the sovereign, and his voice was given on the 
side of freedom, though not, perhaps, absolutely for freedom's sake. 
After the battle of Waterloo the condition of Europe which ensued 
in the thirty years’ peace was very peculiar. Although by the issue of 
that great and protracted struggle, “legitimists” had triumphed over 
* revolutionists," and “the men of resistance" over “the men of 
progress," yet scarcely was the peace concluded when the clamour of 
the people arose, and political agitation commenced with such violence, 
advantages, popularity, and success, as it never had obtained before. 
It is the province of the historian to investigate and explain the causes 
of this extraordinary condition of affairs; it only concerns us to note 
that those publie discontents whieh on the Continent had taken the 
form of military insurrection, in England assumed the shape of political 
agitation. The state of affairs in England at the time when the Duke 
was called upon to take a more direct and visible part in the admini- 
stration of his own country, and the circumstances under which he 
entered upon that duty, are thus well described :—** The old Tory 
Cabinet of the war had subsisted for ten years under the presidency of 
Lord Liverpool, without material modifieation in its constitution or 
policy. Mr Canning, it is true, had been for some time at the head of 
the Board of Control, but it was not until his accession to the Foreign 
Office, in 1822, that his influence was substantively felt in the ineasures 
of the Government. But now the elements of a mighty change began 
effectively to work. The days of unmitigated Toryism were drawing 
to a close, and the precursors of reform appeared on the scene. The 
principles of general liberalism in the person of Canning, and of free 
trade in that of Huskisson, were to be gradually introduced into the 
stubborn cabinet of the Regency, and old men were at length to give 
place to new. Of the four ancient notabilities, Lord Londonderry was 
already gone, Lord Sidmouth had just retired, Lord Eldon was 
declining, and the end of Lord Liverpool was at hand. It was a period 
of transition, and like all such periods, was rife with angry suspicions, 
with incessant jars between the men of resistance and the men of pro- 
gress, with mistakes, recriminations, compromises, and confessions.” 
' Over and above the innumerable points of general policy to be 
considered, there were two great questions awaiting a decision: those 
of Parliamentary Reform and Catholic emancipation. The former of 
these, though originally entertained by a Tory minister, had become 
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politically identified with the pledges of the Whigs, and was adopted 
rather than promoted by the “ Radicals” of the time as the chief object 
of their agitation. The latter was essentially a party question, for it 
concerned rather the practical government of Ireland than a recognition 
of a theoretical principle, and statesmen and cabinets had been divided 
on its merits ever since the opening of the war. The measure, however, 
had been seized by the Whigs as their own; it had been defeated by 
the Tories, and its destinies were generally connected with the prospects 
of Whig ascendency. This party had now for a very long interval 
been excluded from power. Their adversaries had monopolised the 
eredit of the war, and the support of the electoral constituencies, and 
it almost seemed as if they were irremoveably established in their seats 
of office. . 

During all this time the condition of the country had been disturbed 
and feverish in the extreme. As has been already remarked, those 
publie discontents which, on the Continent, had taken the form of 
military insurrection, in England assumed the shape of political 
agitation. ‘George IV., who, in 1820, had exchanged the title of 
Regent for that of King, was not in favour with the people. He had 
so long anticipated the position of royalty, that his actual accession to 
the throne brought with it none of those indefinite expectations which 
usually make a new reign popular. "Though personally connected with 
the Whig party in times past, he had promptly confirmed the ascend- 
ency of the Tories on coming to the crown; and the known selfishness 
of his disposition appeared only to be aggravated by power, while his 
more attractive qualities had gradually given place to the morosity of 
old age. His personal character, indeed, figured largely in the com- 
plaints of the people, who described their sovereign as absorbed in the 
luxurious enjoyments of a misanthropic seclusion, while his subjects 
were suffering the extremities of pressure and want. There was reason 
for these murmurs. ‘Though the state of the country imperatively 
needed reform, the great policy of the ministry was repression alone. 
While new ideas were fermenting among the people with the diffusion 
of political knowledge, and the growing conviction of misgovernment, 
the cabinet policy was that of twenty years before, with its rigorous 
Inaxims of resistance and severity. 

“The consequences were nothing but natural. The people were 
seduced by demagogues into wicked excesses and extravagant demands. 
They held nightly gatherings in the large towns and manufacturing 
shires, hatched chimerical plots of marching on the metropolis, talked 
plain treason at public assemblies, and proposed the forcible overthrow 
of the Government. A conspiracy (well known as the Cato Street con- 
spiracy) aiming at the assassination of the ministry in a body, was 
actually formed, and was not defeated by any want of resolution or 
earnestness on the part of the conspirators. On the other hand, the 
Government was confirmed by those very.excesses both in its own re- 
pressive policy, and in the support of the well-affected part of the 
population. They spared, therefore, neither the law nor the sword; 


they sent artillery into one county, and special commissions into. 


another; they charged public meetings with cavalry, and strung up 
rioters and sheep-stealers on the same gallows. Their names were 
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saluted with execration, their persons made the objects of incessant 
hostility, but they paid spies to worm out the secrets of the seditious, 
and pursued their unswerving course in reliance on principles whieh 
had earried England, as they imagined, through worse storms than 
these." 

In the unpopularity of the Administration the great Duke partici- 
pated, Though it was impossible to overlook his transcendent claims 
to respect, and though he had not as yet taken any very active part in 
domestic politics, yet he was known to be of the Tory school, and 
connected indeed by ties of the closest sympathy with the hated Castle- 
reagh. Even his military eminence was no recommendation in the 
eyes of those who denounced soldiers as the instruments of tyranny, 
and who had scarcely been brought, even by a splendid succession of 
vietories, to approve of an anti-democratie war. The indications, too, 
which he had given of his sentiments were not of a tendency to con- 
ciliate a suspicious public. As Master of the Ordnance, he had taken 
a seat in the Cabinet, had concurred in the prosecution of the Queen, 
and had spoken in terms of soldierlike bluntness about certain pro- 
ceedings of the opposition. He was now, however, to do more. He 
was to become an influential member of the administration, and to bear 
his part, for good or evil, in the important changes which were to 
convert the British Government from what it was under George IV. to 
what it is under Queen Victoria. 

For two or three years affairs proceeded without the occurrence of 
anything remarkable. At length, in February 1827, Lord Liverpool’s 
faculties failed him. Mr Huskisson’s Corn Bill and the Roman 
Catholic question were then under the consideration of Parliament; 
and when it became necessary for Lord Liverpool to resign, Mr Can- 
ning was sent for. A ministry formed under his redoubted leadership 
meant the introduction of Catholic emancipation as a Cabinet measure. 
The Duke, not being prepared as yet to stand godfather to such a 
measure, although he must have seen it was an ultimate necessity, 
resigned with the larger section of his colleagues. At the same time 
he retired from his other offices of Master-General of the Ordnance and 
Commander-in-Chief. To this high post he had succeeded on the Duke 
of York’s demise. In 1828 he carried a motion in the House of Lords 
against Mr Huskisson’s Corn Bill; but as he had been a member of the 
Government by which the measure was prepared, this opposition was 
considered scarcely justifiable. It occasioned an extraordinary agita- 
tion in the public mind, and the Duke and his colleagues were accused 
of a factious combination against the success of the new administration; 
it was even alleged that he desired the premiership for himself, and had 
opposed this measure to embarrass the Government. As this conduct 
of the Duke has been much canvassed by historical writers, and regarded 
as a flaw in his political reputation, we must briefly state what may be 
alleged in his defence. Lord Liverpool had heaped honours upon him 
in 1827. Besides the dignities we have mentioned, he had been ap- 
pointed Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, and High Constable of Dover 
Castle, retaining his seat in the Cabinet. Thus, gratitude as well as 
party loyalty to his ehief prevented him from separating from Lord 
Liverpool when he promised a sliding scale. His not resigning affords 
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no great presumption under the circumstances that he approved of the 
measure. In the give and take of practical -politics he was bound to 
assent even if it had been directly proposed by his chief, but it was far 
otherwise when the ties of loyalty were dissolved, and a measure to 
whieh he was probably always opposed in conviction, came before him 
simply on its own merits. The Duke when asked by Canning to join 
his Cabinet, which he promised should adhere to Lord Liverpool's policy, 
had bluntly replied that he was afraid it would not ; and, at all events, 
that the poliey of Lord Liverpool's Cabinet had already been taking a 
turn of which he felt an increasing disapprobation. Mr Canning had 
represented the tendency in the late Cabinet which had been the sub- 
ject of his disapproval, and this very tendency rapidly developed as he 
had expected it would. He answered the insinuation that he had thrown 
up his office of Commander-in-Chief, out of pique at not being called 
to be Prime Minister by the following declaration :—“ Knowing my 
capacity for filling that office, and my incapacity for filling the post of 
First Minister, I should have been mad, and worse than mad, if I had 
ever entertained the insane prospect which certain individuals for their 
own base purposes have imputed to me." It is certain that the retire- 
ment of the Duke caused the breaking up of the Tory party, and the 
victory of new ideas, and the formation of new combinations. It was 
in the bitterness and confusion which resulted that Mr Canning died. 

À new administration was now formed, under Lord Goderich, who (as 
Mr Robinson) had succeeded to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, at 
the time Mr Canning became Foreign Secretary. The Duke of Wel- 
lington now resumed his post as Commander-in-Chief, but without 
accepting any ministerial office. 

The new Cabinet was of short duration, and Lord Goderich resigned 
office on 8th January 1828. In this diffieulty the King sent for the 
Duke of Wellington, who became Prime Minister of England within 
eight months after his own declaration that the office was wholly beside 
his powers. His Grace took the office of First Lord of the Treasury, 
resigning the command of the army to Lord Hill; Mr Peel returned to 
the Home Office; Mr Goulburn was named Chaneellor of the Ex- 
chequer; Mr Huskisson and Mr Herries, whose dissensions had been 
fatal to Lord Goderich’s government, were continued in their places— 
the former as Colonial Secretary and the latter as Master of the Mint. 

In 1828 Lord John Russell, having carried in the House of Commons 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, by which dissenters were 
excluded from municipal office under the Crown, the Duke, in the 
House of Lords, expressed his approval of the principle involved, and 
notwithstanding the vigorous resistance of Lord Eldon, the bill was 
carried, and a great step was thus taken towards civil and religious 
equalitv. 

Of course with this concession there arose a more violent agitation 
on the part of the Roman Catholies to be dealt with in the same manner, 
and to have their equally just claims conceded. The Clare election 
brought matters to a crisis. The Protestants of Ireland saw with alarm 
the enormous confederacy of an oppressed people, which rising up for 
the recovery of the simple rights of freemen, might, if they were denied 
them, turn upon those who were apparently to blame—their Protestant 
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fellow-eountrymen. They formed Orange Societies and Brunswick 
Clubs for defence and aggression, and if the country was not in a state 
of eivil war, it was only because its passions were held down by soldiery. 
A resolution, favourable to the claims of the Roman Catholies having 
passed the House of Commons, was brought before the House of Lords, 
and the Duke made a remarkable speech on the question. He put it 


solely on the ground of expediency, and the acquisition of clear and 


distinct securities; he said that he should be glad to see the disabili- 
ties of the Roman Catholics removed; but before he could ccnsent to 
their removal, he must see something in their stead, which would effec- 
tually protect our institutions. He grounded his opposition, not on 
any peculiar doctrinal points of the Roman Catholic faith, but because 
of the nature of Roman Catholic Church Government. * What we do 
must be done by legislation; and although legislation has not effected 
this hitherto, I trust if it shall be deemed necessary, we shall do it fear- 
lessly.” “If the public mind was now suffered to be tranquil—if the 
agitators of Ireland would only leave the public mind at rest—the people 
would become satisfied, and I certainly think it would then be possible 
to do something.” 

The emergency became too pressing before the end of the year to 
admit of further hesitation. It is easy to say now that there was no 
real danger of civil war, and that if even had there arisen disturbances, 
nothing was easier for the Government than to crush them, and in 
doing so gain a new argument for resistance. But the Duke and Mr 
Peel were no bad judges, and they both came to the secret deter- 
mination that a full and ample concession was the only way to avoid 
national disasters. It was not that they feared the success of civil 
war; they feared eivil war for the wretched people who would be van- 
quished, more than for the loss and inconvenience to the victors. The 
King was the one great obstacle remaining, and such trusted counsellors 
only could have overcome his objections. On the 5th of February 1829 
the astounding announcement was made in the speech from the throne, 
that Parliament “should take into their deliberate consideration the 
whole condition of Ireland, and should review the laws which impose 
civil disabilities on His Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects.” The Duke 
and Peel pursued the course on which they had entered, with the firm- 
ness of the one and the statesmanship of the other. The Duke thus stated 
the conviction which had induced him to support the measure :—‘‘ I am 
one of those," said his Grace, “‘ who have been engaged in war more 
than most men, and, unfortunately, principally in civil war ; and J must 
say this, that, at any sacrifice, I would avoid every approach to civil 
war. I would do all I could (even sacrifice my life) to prevent such a 
catastrophe.” There was no rebutting such arguments, although the 
opposition was most determined; the Duke carried his point, and 
in little more than a month the Relief Bill passed both Houses by large 
majorities, received the Royal assent, and became the law of the land. | 

What the Premier had now accomplished could not have been effected 
by any other statesman in the land. It must not, however, be supposed 
that this successful result so speedily and so unexpectedly achieved 
was without prejudice to the Duke’s public character. He was 
denounced by Protestant societies as a traitor, the King himself was 
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angered, men of the old Tory school withdrew in disgust, the ministry 
was modified, and there was a rumour of strengthening the Wellington 
Cabinet by the admission of Earl Grey. There is one episode connected 
with this portion of the Duke's life too remarkable to be omitted. The 
Duke had been ehosen patron of the new Collegiate Institution in the 
Strand, whieh under the name of King's College was destined to compete 
with the rival seminary in Gower Street. On the disclosure of the mini- 
sterial policy, Lord Winchilsea, writing to a gentleman connected with 
the new establishment, spoke of the Duke and his patronship in these 
terms :—“ Late political events have convinced me that the whole 
transaction was intended as a blind to the Protestant and High Church 
party, that the noble Duke, who had for some time previous to that 
period determined on breaking in upon the constitution of 1688, might 
the more effectually, under the cloak of some outward show of zeal for 
the Protestant religion, carry on his insidious designs for the infringe- 
ment of our liberties, and the introduction of Popery into every depart- 
ment of the State.” These expressions coming from such a quarter, 
appeared to the Duke to call for personal notice, and after a vain attempt 
at explanations, the Duke attended by Sir Henry Hardinge, and the 
Earl of Winchilsea attended by Lord Falmouth, met in Battersea Fields 
on the 21st of March to fight with pistols on a question relating to 
religion. The meeting, however, was unattended by any fatal results ; 
Lord Winchilsea, after receiving the Duke’s shot, fired in the air, and 
then tendered an apology which was accepted, and so ended this extra- 
ordinary encounter. 

Before passing from the subject of Catholic emancipation, it should 
be mentioned that this great question had been brought before Parlia- 
ment between the years 1805 and 1812 by the Granville party, and the 
several motions then brought forward were defeated by majorities 
varying from 100 to 150 in the Commons, or still more decisive majorities 
in the Lords. In the year 1812 too, Mr Canning’s proposals in favour 
of Roman Catholics were lost by 129; but this majority had fallen 
below 50 in 1813. In 1821 the change still more significantly appeared. 
Mr Plunkett actually carried a measure of concession through the Com- 


. mons by a majority of 19, and Mr Canning was equally successful in 


1822, as was Sir F. Burdett in 1825; but the bills were, of course, lost 
in the Lords, though by smaller majorities than before. 

In this year (1827) the Duke received the appointments of Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, and Constable of Dover Castle, and assisted 
in organising Mr Peel’s new police. 

Of the three great questions which the times were maturing for 
solution, the Duke in his ministerial capacity had now practically dis- 
posed of two. In the matter of Free Trade, he had given as much as 
he was asked for, and in that of Religious Freedom, he had even out- 
stripped the desires of the public. But the third question, that of 
Parliamentary Reform, still remained for consideration, and it was upon 
this A that his hitherto infallible sagaeity was at length to make ship- 
wreck. 

A proposition for transferring the franchise from East Retford to 
Birmingham was resisted by the Government, who, aided by their 
former friends, defeated the motion. ‘The victory in this moderate 














proposal had, in the end, the worst consequences of defeat; it was the 
immediate cause of that great revolution—the Reform Act—which 
placed the empire in the hands of the Whigs, and excluded the Duke's 
party from power for many years. Propositions for parliamentary 
reform, for removing the civil disabilities .of the Jews, and other liberal 
measures, were brought forward by independent members of the Whig 
party, and rejected by the ministers.”* 

‘In the summer of 1830 Europe once more experienced the shock of 
a French Revolution which convulsed many of the European states, and 
transmitted its force across the British Channel. The popular party in 
Great Britain began to be affected by the spirit of the change. George 
the Fourth had expired just at this period, and was succeeded by the 
Duke of Clarence (8th June 1830). The death of the King was a fatal 
blow to the Duke’s Government. With him had gone all that the 
Tories relied on, and the Liberals feared, in the personal influence of the 
sovereign. The new King was inclined to liberal measures, and well 
disposed towards the advocates of reform. A strong sympathy for the 
French and an ardent desire for improved institutions now began to 
spread rapidly throughout Great Britain and Ireland. In the latter 
country Mr O'Connell had organised his celebrated movement for the 
repeal of the Union, and in England the distressed condition of the 
agricultural labourers, and of a portion of the manufacturing classes, 
gave an overt action to the discontents of the people generally. The 
Duke from the outset opposed this movement, which he was at a loss to 
comprehend, and had recourse to strong measures of repression. He had 
committed himself by injudicious proceedings against the press, and 
he now damaged his credit still further by his attitude of unyielding 
and peremptory resistance to the publie feeling. “ At the present 
moment of national regret," says an eloquent writer, “it will hardly 
appear credible that England's hero should ever have fallen into such 
popular disesteem as was then exhibited, but the conjuncture was 
exceptional, and circumstances combined strongly against his credit 
with the nation. He had offended his old colleagues by his Liberal- 
ism, and his new allies by his Conservatism ; he had scandalised 
‘stanch Protestants'— never an uninfluential portion of the com- 
munity—by surrendering his position; and he was now to offend the 
unreasoning multitude by making a stand. Besides this, he was con- 
nected in popular rumours with the obnoxious Polignae, whom he was 
said to have abetted in his tyrannical attempts, and whose proceedings 
unluckily resembled his own in respect of his treatment of the press. 
Even the professional renown of the great captain rather injured than 
helped him at this gloomy crisis, for he was regarded as the personifica- 
tion of that force which might be employed against liberty, to the 
possible destruction of popular hopes. Stories went abroad of military 
preparations, special musters, and significant appointments, and even 
the cleansing of the Tower ditch, under the direction of the Duke as 
Constable of that fortress, though suggested simply by the removal of 
old London Bridge, was represented as a menace against the citizens of 
London. Though many years of better feeling have since elapsed, it is 


* Annual Register. 
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not without shame that we record the ebullitions of discontent which 
ensued. It was pretended that the Duke’s life would not be safe in the 
city at the Lord Mayor’s feast, and it is certain that the conqueror of 
Waterloo was hooted through Piccadilly, and that the windows of his 
residence were protected against his own countrymen by casings of 
iron. Under these hostile dineumetenceds a division was taken in Parlia- 
ment on a question relating to the civil list, in which the Government 
were defeated. They resigned their offices (16 November 1830) and 
the Tories passed away for ever, and the Wellington party for ten long 

ears.” * 

: Thus terminated the great Duke's ministerial career. When his 
party, after so protracted an eclipse, reappeared in 1841, under the new 
title of ** Conservatives," he resumed, indeed, his place in the Cabinet, 
but without special office or active political duty. “From this time 
his capaeity in the administration of the State acquired those peculiar 
features with which we are now so familiar. Without being profession- 
ally à member of Government, his aid was understood to be always 
available for ministerial councils, and the command of the army, which 
he had resigned on accepting the Premiership, but which had reverted 
to him in 1843, supplied a pretext, if any were wanting, for investing 
him with this exceptional function." 

In 1832, the Reform Dill having for the second time passed the 
House of Commons, was sent up to the House of Lords, and the Duke 
and his supporters accepted the bill on its passing the second reading ; 
but on a motion for postponing the disfranchising clauses, the ministers 
being defeated on a division, proposed to the King the alternative of a 
creation of peers, or their resignation. In these difficulties the Duke 
was again called upon to form a ministry. He recommended, in pre- 
ference to his own premiership, that Mr Peel should be entrusted with 
the formation of a Government. But it was evident that an extensive 
measure of reform should be the first principle of any government, and 
Mr Peel and all the members of his party being conscientiously opposed 
to such a measure, it was found impossible to form an administration on 
such a basis, and the King was again obliged to renew his intercourse 
with the Whig ministers. Under these circumstances of danger, the 
Duke of Wellington and Mr Peel withdrew their opposition, and the 
great social revolution was effected 7th June 1832. 

It is not necessary to follow the political course of the Duke for 
some years following this great change. Suffice it to say that the 
Reform Act utterly destroyed for the time the power of the essentially 


. English or old Tory party. 


In 1833, the Irish Church Bill was sent up to the House of Lords, 
and received the Duke's assent. The new charter of the Bank of 
England, the renewal of the East India Company's Charter, and the 
abolition of slavery, were introduced in the same year, and passed 
through the House of Lords without opposition. 

The power of the Whig Government was now in the course of in- 
evitable dissolution. The first blow was the secession of the Earl of 
Ripon, Mr Stanley, Sir James Graham, and the Duke of Richmond, 


* The anonymous writer before referred to. 
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on the question of interfering with the temporalities of the Church ; 
the next was their total disruption from their Irish allies by the intro- 
duction of the Coercion Bill. "The Coercion Bill was withdrawn, but 
the ecclesiastical questions continued to embarrass the Government, 
and several important measures were introduced and miscarried. The 
Melbourne Ministry, in this session, introduced their new Poor-law 
Bill, which passed both Houses with the decided approval of the Duke 
of Wellington. The Whig ministry still continued to fall in publie 
estimation, when the removal of Lord Althorp to the House of Lords 
gave them a final blow. In this position of affairs, the Duke being 
called upon to attend the sovereign, advised the King to place Mr 
Peel at the head of a new ministry. He was then absent on the | 
Continent, and the Duke took the duties of all the departments on || 
himself, pending his return. Mr Peel arrived in London on the 9th of | 
December, accepted the premiership, and his Grace retired from his | 
multifarious duties to the single duties of the Foreign Seeretary. | 
From this period the Duke's time passed smoothly enough along. His | | 
transient unpopularity vanished with the decline of agitation, and he | 
was soon again restored to the popular favour, and when the Univer- | 
sity of Oxford, in 1834, elected him its Chancellor, we may fairly con- | | 
sider that his compulsory Liberalism had beer entirely condoned. | 

On the death of William IV., and the accession of Queen Victoria, the | | 

. Duke of Wellington assisted at the coronation of her Majesty as Lord | | 
High Constable of England. Marshal Soult attended as the special || 
ambassador of the King of the French, and the ancient antagonists | 
met upon terms of the greatest cordiality. The veteran Marshal was | 
loudly cheered by the people whenever he appeared in public. 
A dissolution necessarily followed the demise of the sovereign. The | 
general election produced little change in the relative position of 
parties. Lord Melbourne still remained in office, and the Duke of 
Wellington in the Lords, and Sir R. Peel in the Commons, directed || 
the opposition. In the beginning of the year 1839, a bill was intro- | | 
duced by the ministers for suspending the constitution of Jamaica. 
The measure was opposed by Sir R. Peel and the Conservative party. 


| The Government having carried the second reading by a majority of 
| Jive votes only, immediately resigned. Sir R. Peel was called upon to 
| 





form a ministry, but owing to an unexpected obstacle arising from 
changes insisted upon by Sir R. Peel and the Duke of Wellington in | 
_ the household appointments, and which the young Queen was unwilling 
| to make, Sir Robert declined pursuing the task, and Lord Melbourne | 
| and the Whigs resumed office. 
| In the course of this session, the Duke, speaking on the subject of | 
the defence of the country, commented severely on “the extreme 
weakness and tottering condition of our naval establishments.” The | 
| same subject was afterwards, in the year 1848, brought more prominently | 
| before the publie in the Duke’s celebrated letter to Sir John Burgoyne. || 
| It would be outside the scope of this memoir to attempt to follow || 
| the history of the noble Duke through all the important changes and | 
| events which took place from this period up to the time of his death. || 
They are all matters familiar to every student of the history of those — || 
eventful times. In the peculiar capacity which he occupied, though he || 
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was a Conservative by descent and tradition, it cannot be fairly alleged 
that he was bigotedly attaehed to party distinetions; the course of 
events towards the close of his career, tended still more effectually to 
obliterate those political landmarks which had existed at the beginning. 
He knew “that the Queen's Government must be carried on, and this 


Government could be carried on much more smoothly with his co- ` 


operation than under the disapproval, however tacit, of so distinguished 
a subject. So he did the best in his power for all, discharging his 
duties with nearly the same cordiality, whether a Whig-or Tory 
premier was at the helm, and regarding the general efficiency of the 
state machinery as a more important consideration than the traditions 
of the party in power. If he was not one of Her Majesty’s advisers by 
office, he was incontestably so in fact, for no character of history was 
ever summoned more frequently to give counsel to royalty in straits. 
Whether the embarrassment was a sudden resignation of the ministry, 
or an imperfect conception of au administration, or a bedchamber plot, 
or a dead lock, it was invariably the Duke who was called in—some- 
times as a man who could do and say to others of all ranks and parties 
what could be said and done by no other person living, sometimes as 
an arbiter in whose decision all disputants would concur.” The 
private life of the Duke was simple, methodieal, and familiar in most of 
its features to all inhabitants and visitors of the metropolis. He 
married, in 1806, the Hon. Catherine Pakenham, third daughter of the 
second Baron Longford. The Duke survived her twenty-one years, and 
died in September 1852, leaving two sons. “Full of years beyond the 
term of mortality, and of honours almost beyond human parallel, he 
descended to the grave amid the regrets of a generation who could only 
learn his deeds from their forefathers, but who knew that the national 
glory which they witnessed, and the national security which they 
enjoyed, were due, under God's providence, to the hero whom they had 
just lost." 
We will conelude our memoir with a brief extract from the ** Queen's 
Journal" eontaining the sovereign's testimony to the worth of, her 
greatest subject. 
* We got off our ponies, and I had just sat down to sketch, when 
Mackenzie returned, saying my watch was safe at home, and bringing 
letters. Amongst them there was one from Lord Derby, which I tore 
open, and, alas! it contained the confirmation of the fatal news—that 
England’s, or rather Britain’s pride, her glory, her hero, the greatest 
man she ever had produced, was no more! Sad day! Great and 
irreparable national loss! 
* Lord Derby enclosed a few lines from Lord Charles Wellesley, 
saying that his dear greatfather had died on Tuesday at three o'clock, 
after a few hours’ illness and no suffering. God's will be done! The 
day must have come; the Duke was 83. It is well for him that he has 
been taken when still in the possession of his great mind, and withont 
a long illness—but what a loss! One eannot think of this country 
without the * Duke'—our immortal hero! 
* [n him centred almost every earthly honour a subject could possess. 
His position was the highest a subject ever had—above party, looked 
up to by all, revered by the whole nation, the friend of the sovereign, — 
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and how simply he carried these honours! "With what singleness of 
purpose, what straightforwardness, what courage, were all the motives 
of his actions guided. The Crown never possessed, and I fear never 
will, so devoted, loyal, and faithful a subjeet—so stanch a supporter! 
To us (who, alas! havelost now so many of our valued and experienced 
friends) his lossis irreparable; for his readiness to aid and advise, if it 
could be of use to us, and to overcome any and every diffieulty, was 
unequalled. To Albert he showed the greatest kindness and the 
utmost confidence. His experience and his knowledge of the past were 
so great, too; he was a link which connected us with bygone times— 
with the last century. Not an eye will be dry in the whole country. 

* We hastened down on foot to the head of Loch Muich, and then 
rode home, in a heavy shower, to Alt-na-Guitha-sach. Our whole 
enjoyment was spoilt; a gloom overhung all of us. 

* We wrote to Lord Derby and Lord Charles Wellesley.” 


CHIEF-JUSTICE SCOTT—EARL OF CLONMEL. 


BORN A.D. 1739 —DIED A.D. 1798. 


THE lives of some of the Irish judges of former days present most 
curious pictures of the times in which they lived. Among the most 
singular is that of the judge we are about to trace—John Scott, first 
earl of Clonmel. ‘ 

The Scotts had settled in Tipperary, where they obtained land and 
dwelling, after the defeat of the adherents of the house: of Stuart. 
They won their possessions at the sword's point, and held them by the 
same tenure. The chief-justice himself was always ready to show the 
martial qualities of his race. His grandfather, Captain Thomas Scott, 
died on the field of battle, leaving a son Michael, who married Miss 
Purcell, daughter of the titular baron of Loughmore. From this 
union was born, on the 8th of June 1739, John Scott, the future chief- 
justice. 

Clonmel, the chief town of the county Tipperary, possessed an 
endowed school, in which the members of the then dominant church 
received a classical education. The penal laws were in force, and 
Protestants had a monopoly in all that was worth possessing—learning 
especially. When qualified to seek university honours, Mr John Scott 
repaired to Dublin, and entered there on his university career. In the 
diligent acquisition of learning, for which at all times Trinity College, 
Dublin, was renowned, the young Tipperary student passed some years, 
and having obtained his degree, his future profession was selected. 
The bar, holding out the attraction of fame and fortune to those of 
its body who possessed the qualities to command success, appeared to 
the ambitious young student the best path for him to follow. Accord- 
ingly, his parents yielded to his wishes, furnished the requisite funds, 
and he entered his name as a law student in the Middle Temple in 
1761. 

Scott had a numerous acquaintance in London, and among his con- 
temporaries were many who subsequently acquired high rank at the 
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Irish bar.  Yelverton, afterwards chief baron Lord Avonmore, and 
Hugh Carleton, chief justice of the Common Pleas, and Viscount Car- 
leton were his constant companions. Even at this period Scott’s un- 
blushing effrontery so conspicuously displayed itself, that, associated 
with his bronzed visage, he obtained the sobriquet which stuck to him 
through life, of Copper-faced Jack. He never was at a loss for anything 
that was to be had for asking; and, no doubt, borrowed freely when his 
own funds ran short. We are indeed told Mr Scott was at times poor, 
and it is supposed his subsequent call to the bar could not have been 
effected without assistance, or at least, not without much difficulty.* 

Mr Scott was called to the bar in 1765, and his readiness as a 
speaker, with the apitude which he possessed for business, soon pro- 
cured him practice. There were many inducements to idleness and 
debauchery then corrupting the young men of the time. The mind 
sickens at the traditions of social reunion where the charter toast was 
* The Devil and damnation to all.” f Clubs existed into which no one 
was admissible who failed to prove he had outraged morality, fought 
three duels attended with loss of blood, and drank six bottles of wine at 
one sitting.[ When the streets at night were infested by ruffians who 
ealled themselves gentlemen, insulted every woman, and quarrelled 
with every man they met, and stabbed many, calling out “pink him!” 
These and other relics of a barbarous age no longer terrify the peace- 
ful, and disgust the lover of law and order. 

But Mr Scott prudently determined to take a step which would 
keep him clear of these evil associations; in 1767 he resolved to marry, 
and to make a prudent choice, took a careful note of the endowments 
of his lady friends. He fixed upon a young widow, Catherine Mary- 
Ann Rae, widow of Philip Rae, who possessed L.300 a year, settled 
by her father Mr Thomas Matthew, on herself, and an equal sum on 
the two daughters of her first marriage. As Mr Scott had nothing 
whatever beyond his professional prospects, and his income at the bar 
being then very moderate (for he was not long called), Mr Matthew 
discouraged his attention to his daughter. But it was not in, the 
nature of John Scott to be deterred by obstacles. He pressed his suit 
to the widow with such energy that she consented to unite her fortune 
to his, and it is stated that a clandestine marriage took place, which 
was afterwards more publicly ratified in the presence of the bride’s 
father. 

At this period of Ireland’s history party politics occupied a large 
share of public attention. The popular passions were fired by the 
patriotic ardour of Charles Lucas, a medical doctor who, by voice and 
pen, attacked the British Government for its unjust treatment of Ire- 
land. He influenced several ambitious youths to aid him. Foremost 
among this body was the young barrister, John Scott. He rivalled 
Lucas in his denunciations of the Government, and soon became a 
member of the Irish House of Commons. , He was elected for the 
borough of Mullingar in 1769, and entered with spirit and intrepidity 
into the arena of party warfare. He held his ground more cautiously, 
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however, than Dr Lucas, who had expressed himself, both orally and in 
print, in such terms as to be brought under the censure of the House 
of Commons, and at length, to avoid arrest, fled to England. The 
great question which occupied men’s minds at the time was the right 
claimed by the Irish House of Commons to originate money bills. 
This was denied by the Parliament of England, and led to a very angry 
controversy. To detach Scott from the national party, and obtain the 
assistance of his talents for the Government, which, unfortunately, has 
too often mistaken its proper function, and resisted, instead of directed 
the popular aspirations, Lord Lifford, then Chancellor, held forth the bait 
of office. Scott, like most men, had his price; the secret springs of his 
aetion have recently been laid bare by the publication of his ** Diary," 
and the selfishness of his nature readily caused him to lend a willing 
ear to the seducing promises of the Lord Chancellor. The zeal of the 
patriot cooled, and the voice that thundered forth denunciations on the 
Government, for the conduct pursued towards Ireland, took an altered 
tone. In 1770, when Scott had been only five years called to the bar, 
he received a silk gown as king’s counsel. Scott was in the habit of 
keeping a diary, and in this strange record of his career speaks for himself 
with a curious display of ambition at work.* Under the date, Thursday 
June 2, 1774, we read :—“ I am, I believe, thirty-five years old this 
month. Just nine years at the bar, near five years in Parliament, about 
four years king’s counsel. To-morrow (Friday) Trinity term sits. I 
therefore resolve to enter upon my profession, as upon a five years’ 
campaign, at war with every difficulty, and determined to conquer 
them. I have given up wine. I will strive to contract my sleep to 
four, or at most six hours in twenty-four, give up every pursuit but 
parliamentary and legal ones. If I can realise L.2000 per annum I will 
give up business as a lawyer, or confine it merely to the dutv of any office 
that I may fill. I will exert my industry to the utmost in law and 
constitutional learning for these five years, so far as temperance, dili- 
gence, perseverance, and watehfulness can operate, and then hey for a 
holiday." 

It would appear as if he was examining how the great men of former 
days distributed their time. He states:—‘ The most diligent distri- 
bution of time is two-thirds for business, one-third to sleep, exercise, 
eating, and drinking, and idleness. 'The next is one-half to business, 
the other to idleness and refreshment. The third is one-third to busi- 
ness, one-third to society, and one-third to exercise and sleep." 

The learned advocate also laid down the following rules for his guid- 
ance in order not to be unprepared in court. We can form a notion of 
his earnestness by the strong language he used:— * The pains of the 
d—d are not equal to the horrors of going to court unprepared, and 
the fact of losing yonr reputation, and going down in it. Whilst, 
therefore, you have one atom of business undone, give up every object, 
pursuit, pleasure, avocation, diversion, banish everything from your 
mind but business, the business of your profession. Quarter of an 
hour to breakfast—one hour only to dinner, when alone—two to exer- 
cise, four to bed— quarter to rest in a chair after fatigue—wine.” 





* «Ireland before the Union," by W. J. Fitzpatrick, J.P. 
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He allowed less time to sleep than Lord Coke, whose distribution of 
the twenty-four hours ran thus :— 


Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus equis, 
Quatuor orabis, des epulisque duas, 
Quod superest ultra sacris largire camoenis. 


We rather think he never put in practice his axiom, for he appears to 
have been, at all times, foremost in the convivial parties of Dublin, and 
his engagement to abstain from intoxicating drink, was, no doubt, 
influenced by the constant dissipation in which he was involved. . 

Scott obtained the office of Solicitor-General for Ireland in the room 
of Godfrey Lill, appointed Justice of the Common Pleas on 15th De- 
cember 1774. Philip Tisdall, a very eminent leader of the Irish bar, 
was then Attorney-General, and Scott and he were the Irish law 
officers until Tisdal's death in 1778, when Scott became Attorney- 
General and Privy Councillor. He was a man of very versatile talents, 
and could apply himself very closely to business when he liked. 

I suspect few Attorneys-General rigidly follow such a course as Mr 
Scott marked out:—** He should rise at four in the morning. He 
should read without fire, standing, if possible, until eight; he should 
exercise, bathe, and dress at nine; he should see all persons until 
eleven; he should apply every minute to three in court business; to 
four he should set down the report of the day. He should not drink 
wine at dinner, and eat but of few things, and not much. He should 
not drink wine after seven, and, from eight to twelve he should apply 
to business." 

Fox was a far-seeing politieian. When Lord Lifford, then Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, advised the Lord-Lieutenant, Lord Townshend, 
to secure the service of Mr Scott for the Government, and the aspiring 
barrister yielded with the cynical remark, * My Lord, vou have spoiled 
a good patriot,” Fox was of opinion the ministry mistook their man. 
In a letter written by Fox to Lord Northington, who succeeded 
Lord Townshend as Viceroy, he remarked: “I hear many of our 
friends disapprove of the idea of advancing Scott and Fitzgibbon. 
You know I am no enemy to coalitions; but take care, when you 
are giving great things, to oblige those to whom vou are giving them, 
that you do not strengthen an enemy instead of gaining a friend." * 

The state of the country is thus described by Scott, in a letter dated 
April 13, "/9 —**'This kingdom is in such a state as puzzles all eompre- 
hension as to what it may do; a multitude of idlers, miserably poor; a 
debt, small as it is, without a shilling to pay interest, the skeleton of a 
mica not in His Majesty's service, which it may be difficult to deal or 
madness to meddle with; taxes to be imposed, and no material for 
imposition; a great deal of ignorance; a great deal of prejudice; a 
most overgrown hierarchy, and a most oppressed peasantry; property, 
by some late determination of the lords upon covenants for perpetual 
renewals of leases, very much set at sea, and by no means adequate to 
a multitude of families to supply its place; rents fallen, and a general 
disposition to riot and mischief. I think in next session administration 


* « Grattan's Life,” by his son, vol. iii. p. 112. 
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will be often beaten, though I really think Lord Bueks an honest, 
faithful servant of the Crown, and his Secretary a faithful servant to 
his master. Come what will, you shall hear of me at the right side; 
and though I should never look you again in the face, I will not run 
away."* 

He certainly made a true statement when he declared *he would 
not run away." He was ever ready to support his assertions with 
sword or pistol. His mode of speaking was thus described by Grattan : 
—“ He struck his breast, slapped his hat constantly, appealed to his 
honour, and laid his hand upon his sword." 

He possessed a great fund of humour, and told comie stories when he 
could not convince by argument. If the reasons to be encountered 
were such as he could not answer, he drew upon his unfailing resources 
of sarcasm. All the light artillery of jests, bon-mots, popular squibs, 
and witticisms of the day, were peculiarly his property, and he made 
liberal use of them. He and Flood were continually badgering and 
stinging each other. Bushe had originally brought forward the 
Mutiny Bill, which was seconded by Henry Grattan. Flood took the 
conduct of the measure into his own hands, and made a violent speech, 
in which he charged the ministerialists with corruption. Scott, the 
Attorney-General, in reply, said, * There is not any reason for the hon. 
gentleman’s (Mr Flood’s) frequent mention of corruption ; if a rebellion 
could be raised, no man possesses more ability to promote it—if 
stopped, no man possesses greater abilities to allay it. Thus, powerful 
as he is, I hope he will consider the people, and that his wrath may not 
he like that of Achilles, only to be appeased by the blood of his country. 
I perceive, Mr Speaker, that we are all growing warm, and if the house 
will permit me, I'll tell you a story, which may help to bring us into 
better temper (Loud cries of ‘hear hear’). When I was at the Temple, 
there was a parish clerk who used to raise the psalm, and who went by 
the name of Harry Plantagenet ; I had taken it into my head that the 
family of Plantagenet was quite extinct, and was induced, by curiosity, 
to ask this man how he came to be ealled by that name. Accordingly, 
I went to him one day and mentioned my wish to know his story. ‘I 
was once a king, sir, said he, and reigned with uncontrolled dominion 
over hounds and greyhounds, beagles and terriers, by which I have 
acquired this name; but if you please, I will relate the story at large.’ 


. Go on Harry, said I. ‘I lived in the neighbourhood of Windsor 


Forest when I was a boy, and used frequently to divert myself by hunting 
the king's deer, for I always loved to hunt the king's deer. Go on 
Harry, said I. ‘I halleed and I shouted so loud and so often, that 
there was not a dog in the park but what obeyed my voice, not a lad in 
the forest but attended my call? Go on Harry, said I. ‘At last, sir, 
the chief huntsman, perceiving what command I had over the dogs and 
the sportsmen, resolved to take me into his pay.’ Go on Harry, said I. 
* [ accepted of his offer, but I soon found myself so much at my ease, that 
I grew indolent and insisted upon riding out to hunt in furniture, for 
I always loved to hunt in furniture, Go on Harry, said I. ‘I was 
indulged with furniture, but I soon perceived that the younger fellows, 


* * Ireland before the Union," by W. J. Fitzpatrick, p. 6. 
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who eould now outride me, became greater favourites with the chief 
huntsman.’ Goon Harry, said I. ‘This stung me to the quick, and 
I determined to pick a quarrel about some of the fringe of my furniture 
which was torn, and which I would have repaired at the chief hunts- 
man's expense.’ Go on Harry. ‘I immediately began to hunt in 
opposition ; but not a dog obeyed me, not a sportsman attended my 
call? Go on Harry. ‘I halloed and J roared and I shouted until I 
was weary, but still without any effect. I had the mortification to find 
that I had totally lost my influence in the forest, and I retired to this 
parish to devote the rest of my days to the making of my soul, and I now 
raise the psalm and join in the thanksgiving.’ This, sir, is the story of 
Harry Plantagenet, and his story I would apply to every man who 
cannot be quiet without expense, or angry without rebellion.” The 
Attorney-General told this story with great humour, and the applica- 
tion was so obvious the house waited with impatience for the reply of Mr 
Flood. He said, “I cannot perceive the smallest similitude between this 
story and my situation, except that my name is Harry. I have, indeed, 
been a huutsman, but then I was never a whipper-in. But the right 
hon. gentleman has the happy talent of turning everything to his 
advantage. When he became an object of popular resentment, he 
traversed the streets with a guard—he looked melancholy at the 
bar—sighed in the House—cried in the council—and blubbered in 
the ante-chamber. The people were astonished, the women went 
into mourning, the Government thought all her functions were 
suspended, and nothing could allay the general concern, but a plentiful 
reversion for the right hon. gentleman. When the fleets of England, 
at a great expense, made a number of little descents upon the French 
coast during the last war, it was wittily said, that we were breaking 
panes of glass with guineas; and though his house is filled with the 
richest and most elegant furniture, yet I will venture to say, that no 
part of it cost so much as the crown glass with which his windows were 
repaired.” This allusion to the crown glass was a taunt against the 
Attorney-General, who was so much disliked during the excitement 
caused by the announcement of new taxes, that the mob sought him in 
the courts to offer him personal violence. Not being able to find him, 
the rioters proceeded to his house in Harcourt Street, and broke his 
windows, which, from Flood’s speech, we may presume, were repaired at 
the public expense. 

Scott and Flood had constant biekerings. As they were both entering 
the House of Commons on the first night of the session, Scott said, 
** Well, Flood,I suppose you will be abusing me this session as usual?” 
* When I began to abuse you," replied Flood, * you were a briefless 
barrister; by abuse I made you counsel to the revenue; by abuse I got 
you a silk gown; by abuse I made you Solicitor-General; by abuse 
I made you Attorney-General; by abuse I may make you Chief-Justice. 
No, Scott, PU praise you.” The Attorney-General seems to have 
caught the spirit of liberty which prevailed in the year 1782. When 
Grattan brought the Bill of Rights before the House of Commons, 
Scott made a speech in its favour, which startled the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench. He used such language as never fell from the lips 
of an Attorney-General before or since. “ He thought it better that 
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the object of the British laws should be doomed to destruction, than 
that his country should be held in even a supposed state of absolute 
slavery. He, therefore, did as a lawyer, a faithful servant of the 
Crown, a well-wisher to both countries, and an honest Irishman, and in 
the most unqualified, unlimited, and explicit manner, declare his opinion 
that Great Britain has no right whatever to bind his country by any 
law. If the tenure of his office was to be the supporting opinions and 
doctrines injurious to the undoubted interests of Ireland, he held it to 
be an infamous tenure; and if the Parliament of Great Britain were 
determined to be the lords of Ireland, he was determined not to be their 
VILLAIN in contributing to it." “I owe,” he said, “ the avowal of these 
sentiments to Great Britain, to my country, and to myself.” Although 
Scott appears to have been surprised that the Government was dissatis- 
fied with his speech on this occasion, no one else could feel wonder at 
it. He addressed the following remonstrance to Judge Robinson, in 
reference to the report that he (Scott) would be deprived of his 
office :— 
* DUBLIN, April 26, 1782. 

* You are not unacquainted with my situation and services, having 

been for twelve years, either Counsel to the Revenue Board, or 
Solieitor, or Attorney-General. His Majesty and his ministers have 
done me the honour to approve of my conduct in these different 
stations under the Crown. I have given no offence except to the 
rabble, in supporting what, as a man of honour and truth, I believed 
to be the laws of my country. I hear now, with astonishment, and 
with some degree of indignation, that I am to be removed, and when I 
asked Mr Fitz-Patrick whether I might hope for the same favour which 
I had experienced from former administrations, and whether my future 
eonduet was to be the test of my pretensions under the Duke of 
Portland’s administration, he answered me drily, * that he did not know 
the sense of Government on that subject.' 

* Now, only imagine the folly of such treatment to a mau who is to 
be dismissed merely for doing his duty faithfully. I have, at the peril 
of my life, in a time of violenee, asserted the law of the land ; aecepted 
too as such. His Grace of Portland, an English official, strips me of the 
station and honour, which I lieve acquired through five successive 
English administrations fairly, gradually, and honestly. vit 


The Government, however, was not going to allow their law officer 
to use such language as the Attorney-General used, a second time, and 
his resignation was the consequence of this oration. He was succeeded 
in his office by a contemporary who also entered life as a flaming 
patriot, but unable to resist the blandishments of ministers, ended by 
supporting their measures, though opposed to his ancient professions. 
This was Barry Yelverton. The conduct of John Scott, however, 
proved no permanent bar to his advancement. 

On the 31st of December 1783, he became Prime Serjeant. This 
gave him precedence of the bar, and was a position highly prized. 
He did not retain it long; a higher honour was in store for him. On 
the death of the old Chief Justice Lord Annaly, the Court of King’s 


* <Treland. before the Union," p. 14. 
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|| Bench received in his place the Prime Serjeant, with the grandiose 
| title of Daron Earlsfort of Lisson Earl. His promotion, it would appear, 
was opposed by the Duke of Portland ; for John Claudius Beresford, 
writing on the 19th of June 1784 to his friend Judge Robinson, says:— | | 
* Seott, —I beg pardon, his Lordship is at this moment the happiest || | 
| of men, just in the situation he could wish for. He wants nothing || 


but the satisfaction of sitting in judgment on his Grace of Portland, 
| who would have a poor chance of escaping the Chief-Justice.” 
|. | From an entry made in the Chief-Justice’s diary on June 23rd 1784, | 
| he appears to have intended to give himself to close application. | 
* Five years married this day, forty-five years old, five years reading, | 
at twelve hours a day, would establish my reputation on the bench, || 
and make the rest of my life easy. Cromwell would have done it, | 
|| and did a thousand times more.” This secret comparison with Crom- | 
, well is extremely amusing, as showing how widely they who clamber || 
from the mud to a certain height, may err as to the elevation they have 
attained, and their place in the category of great men. 
| The entry on 25th April 1787 displays a very hostile feeling to- 
| wards many who deserved better treatment from him: ‘ The first 
sitting day of Easter Term St Mark's day. Three years this term, 
| chief justice; twenty-two. years this term called to the bar; Lord 
| Chief-Justice Paterson, my very sincere friend, dead; his intended 
| successor Carleton, a worthless wretch, though I was his maker.* 
Lord Chancellor Lifford, a declining insincere triekster.][ Lord Pery 
and the’ Provost, old, watchful, adverse jobbers.{ Bennet, likely to 
ascend the King’s bench, is adverse to me. Henn, his kinsman, is at 
best a fool. Bradstreet, able, double, and dying. Thus I stand a 
public character alone ; but at the head of the Law Courts, assistant 
speaker of the House of Lords, and in receipt of L.15,000 per annum.” 
This extract shows the learned chief justice had not much respect for 
his colleagues. Boyd, another judge of the King’s Bench, is described 
by O'Connell as so addicted to brandy, that he kept a quantity on the 
bench before him in a vessel shaped like an ink-stand, he had a tube 
made likea pen through which he sucked the liquor he loved, and 
flattered himself he eseaped observation. 

That the Chief-Justice entertained a proper sense of his exalted 
position, appears from the following extract :—“ King's Bench, after 
great deliberation, seems to me to be the best and only anchor to hold 
everything valuable in public and private life by. It keeps me in | 
connection with the government and power of both countries; it con- 
nects me with the first sociéty in this; it preserves my person from 
insult, my property from attack; it secures civility from the highest, 
and respect from the lowest; it makes many friends, or keeps down 
enemies; it tends to preserve discipline, regimen, and health, and leads 
to fame, and perhaps to many domestic comforts; for to be respected, 
one must be looked up to even by wife and children. Chief-Justice 

| 


* Carleton had been his benefactor, and it was he who enabled Scott to get 
called to the bar. 

+ It was the Lord Chancellor who recommended Scott for official employment. 

+ Robert Henry John Hely Hutchisou, among various offices was Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
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may be made everything; Earl is actually nothing in society. The 
Court duties and attendance, without circuit, are but three months in 
the year. Undertake it with spirit, vigour and resolution; grapple 


to it; prove fond of it; be vain of it, determining to live and die 


Chief-Justice—Deo faventt.” 

When his Lordship solaced himself with thinking the judicial dig- 
nity preserved, “his person from insult, and his property from 
attack,” he made a very great mistake. The Dublin Evening Post, of 
which Mr Magee was proprietor, having in a series of articles laboured 
to deprive a Mr Higgins, popularly known as the Sham Squire of his 
undue importance, the Chief-Justice signed a fiat, directing the issuing 
of a writ whereby Magee was arrested, and required to find bail to the 
amount of L.7,800. This was tantamount to perpetual imprisonment, 
so the case was brought before Parliament by Geore Ponsonby, and 
Arthur Browne, both very able members of the Irish Bar. The rare 
instances in which such a course was adopted in England, were referred 
to, and the case of the Duke Schomberg, who obtained a fiat from 
Chief-Justice Holt, against a man named Murray for charging him (the 
Duke) with having cheated his sovereign and the army. The Chief- 
Justice of England ordered Murray to find bail, two sureties of L.25 
each, and himself in L.100, while the Chief-Justice of Ireland required 
Magee to find bail L.7,800.” 

The conduct of the Chief-Justice in this affair was wholly indefen- 
sible. The number of squibs and pamphlets printed against the 
arbitrary conduct of the Chief-Justice would fill a room, and an Act 
was passed preventing any repetition of this conduct, which Scott 
thus notices, under date of May 5th 1791: “this day is remarkable as 
the conclusion of Lord Westmoreland's detested adminstration, and the 
passing of twenty-five laws, one of which I shall not forget, as made 
directly against myself." 

The Chief-Justice, though professing civility to the bar, got into a 
very severe scrape in 1789. He treated a barrister named Hackett 
with such rudeness that the bar took it up, and made common cause 
with the assailed Counsel. A bar meeting, presided over by the father 
of the bar, was held; a very strong resolution, condemnatory of the 
conduct of the Chief-Justice was passed, with only one dissentient, and 


the meeting agreed, “that until the Chief-Justice publicly apologised, no- 


barrister would hold a brief, appear in the King’s Bench, or sign any 
pleadings in that Court.” 

The bar adhered firmly to their resolution. The judges sat, but the 
bar benches were empty; no attorneys were visible, and their lord- 
ships had the court to themselves. The Chief-Justice had no option; he 
published a very ample apology in the newspapers; and, with much tact 
made the date appear as though it were written voluntarily, and with- 
out the vote of censure from the bar. 
- In August of this year (1789), the Chief-Justice was advanced in the 
peerage, and ereated Viscount Clonmel. He did not think this rank 
high enough, and in 1793 was dignified as Earl of Clonmel. 

The indiscretion of a judge attempting to interfere with a person 
in his business transactions is clearly illustrated by the conduct of 
the Chief-Justice towards Mr Byrne, a printer, who advertised a report 
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is said to have taken place between the Chief-Justice and the 
printer :— 

Chief-Justice : * Your servant, Mr Byrne. I perceive you have 
advertised Mr Rowan's trial." 

Mr Byrne: “ The advertisement, my lord, is Mr Rowan’s; he has 
selected me as his publisher, which I tkink an honour, and I hope it 
will be profitable." 

Chief-Justice: “ Take care, sir, what you do. I give you the cau- 
tion ; if there are any reflections on the judges of the land, I swear I'll 
lay you by the heels." 

Mr Byrne: “1 have many thanks to return to your Lordship for the 
caution. I have had many opportunities of going to Newgate, but I 
have never been ambitious of that honour, and I hope in this case to 
avoid it in the same way. Your Lordship knows I have but one prin- 
ciple in trade, which is to make money of it; and that, if there were 
two publications giving different features to the trial, I would publish 
both. There is a trial published by Mr M‘Kenzie.” 

Chief-Justice : “I did not know that ; but say what you may upon 

the subject, if you print or publish what may inflame the mob, it 
behoves the judges of the land to notice it; and I tell you plainly, if 
you misstate my expressions, I will lay you by the heels. One of Mr 
Rowan’s advocates set out with an inflammatory speech, mistaking what 
I said, and stating what I did not say. I immediately denied it, and 
appealed to the court, and the gentlemen who were in it, and they all 
contradicted him, as well as myself. These speeches were made for 
the mob, to mislead and inflame them, which I feel it my duty to curb. 
If the publication is intended to abuse me I don't value it. I have 
been so long in the habit of receiving abuse that it will avail little. 
But I caution you how you publish it; for if I find anything reflecting 
on, or misstating me, Z 'll take care of you.” 

Mr Byrne: “I return your Lordship many thanks.” 

The advocate alluded to by the Chief-Justice was Mr Curran, who in 
truth did not spare the judge. It was in Curran’s defence of Rowan 
that he delivered the well-known passage on the irresistable genius of 
universal emancipation. The Chief-Justice certainly suffered great 
annoyance from the Dublin Press, but not without great provocation. He 
persecuted Magee, the proprietor. of the Dublin Evening Post, by issu- 
ing fiats which consigned the proprietor to prison. When Magee got 
out he rented a field, which he called * Fiat Hill,” adjoining Temple 
Hill, the handsome deinesne of the Chief-Justice. Here Magee caused 
all the roughs of the civy, and country, to assemble, and enjoy what 
he called ** A Granp Oxympic Pig Hunt.” There was drink pro- 
vided for all-comers, and a vast crowd assembled. 

The result may be easily imagined. No sooner were the pigs unloosed 
than they attempted to escape from their noisy pursuers on Fiat Hill, in 
the silent and well-kept grounds of the Chief-Justice. Mobs are no 
respectors of persons, no more than pigs, and the half-intoxicated | 
multitude sealed the fences, broke through the hedges, and trampled 
the flower beds, in the joyous excitement of this Grand Olympic Pig 
Hunt. To the great rage of the Earl of Clonmel, Magee's féte proved 
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very successful in the object he had in view. ‘The grounds of Temple 
Hill were left in a most dilapidated state. 

Curran never puiled: well with the Chief-Justice. Both Curran and 
the Right Hon. Mr Ponsonby, brought the conduct of the Chief-Justice 
relating to the granting of fiats before the House of Commons, where the 
course he had pursued was considered indefensible. 

We have already alluded to Higgins, popularly known as the Sham 
Squire. He was much patronised by the Chief-Justice. When Magee 
was brought before the King's Bench on a fiat, he referred in his defence, 
to the notorious “Sham Squire.” 

“I will allow no nicknames in this Court?” exclaimed the Chief- 
Justice. 

* Very well, John Scott?” was the retort of Magee. 

Old age with its infirmity was now rapidly closing in upon the Ear). 
It is said that, meeting a young chimney sweep, whose smiles beamed 
through the sootiness of his skin, the veteran said with a sigh, ** I would 
rather be a young sweep than an old judge." 

In the Spring of 1798 he was very feeble, and was reported dying. 
Curran was asked: * Do you believe Clonmel is near his death?” “TI 
believe," replied Curran, “ he is scoundrel enough to live or die just as 
it suits his own convenience." 

But the hour was at hand when, whether it suited his Lordship's con- 
venience or not, he should obey the dread summons. He expired on the 
23d of May 1798. 


CHIEF-JUSTICE LORD NORBURY. 


BORN 1740—DIED 183]. 


Joux Touer, Lord Norbury, Chief-Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas in Ireland, was born at Beechwood, in the County of Tipperary, 
on first July 1740. Mr Toler, when dying, called his son John to his 


bedside, and told him, “that to sustain the credit of the family, he left 


the estate to his elder son, Daniel, while he (John) should be content 
with a legacy of fifty pounds,” and, drawing from beneath his pillow a 
pair of silver-mounted pistols, he bade John “never to omit displaying 
the valour of an Irish gentleman in resorting to his weapons.” 

Daniel became Member of Parliament for the county of Tipperary, 
and John, having selected law as his profession, was called to the bar 
in 1770. | 

The state of society in Ireland when John Toler commenced practice 
was as much suited to call forth his prowess with his pistols as his abilities 
as a lawyer. Law, as a science, was known but to few, or avoided; as 
a knowledge of technicalities was rather hazardous, when a special 
pleader would have to fight his battles twice over—with arguments 
first and pistols afterwards. It was considered persona: to demur to a 
declaration. Every man defended his own arguments by an appeal to 
arms, and wager ot battle was a common plea. Into this body, in which 
personal courage and readiness to take short notice of trial by pistols 
were great ingredients of success, John Toler entered, and soon gave 
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indications of his vigour and courage. He was not burdened with any 
legal lore. The reports he was best acquainted with proceeded from 
his hair-triggers. He had personal qualifications, too, which were of 
considerable use. A loud voice, dauntless assurance, a happy vivacity, 
which ever produced merriment, and an imperturbable coolness, not to 
be disturbed by the noise and bustle of a nzsz-prius trial. He soon got 
into considerable practice, and we find that he shortly entered the Irish 
House of Commons, being elected member for Tralee in 1776. 

This was the time to make himself useful to the Government; his 
eldest brother represented Tipperary, and supported the administration, 
so that he caused it to be known at head quarters that his own life, as 
well as his brother's vote, was at the service of the ministry. In order 
to prove his sincerity in the first offer, he resolved to ** put down” one 
of the leading members of the popular party, Mr Napper Tandy. This 
gentleman had often declared his willingness to fight, and Toler was 
very ready to afford him the opportunity, but saying is one thing, and 
doing another. Tandy met the ministerial gladiator so tardily that he 
lost caste, while the champion of the Government rose in public 
estimation. The Irish Parliament at this period, and thence till 1797, 
was singularly constituted. The ablest men of the time, Grattan, Curran, 
the Ponsonbys, Forbes, Bowes, Daly, and many others, were a- phalanx 
in opposition to the Government, and to seduce the talented, or intimi- 
date the weak-hearted, was themodeof treatment adopted by the ministry. 

The most prodigal offers were made to induce young men of ability 
to become adherents to the Court party, while men such as Toler 
were ready to convert a debate intoa sort of tragi-comedy, in which 
he and Sir Boyle Roche played the principal parts. No means of 
giving personal offence seems to have been spared on these occasions, 
and it certainly was carrying the freedom of Parliamentary speaking 
to its utmost limit, when the following language, used by Mr Toler in 
reply to Mr George Ponsonby, an eminent lawyer, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, was allowed to escape the lips of any one pretend- 
ing to be a gentleman: ‘ What was it come to, that in the Irish House 
of Commons, they should listen to one of their own members 
degrading the character of an Irish gentleman by language that was 
fit but for halooing a mob? Had he heard a man out of doors using 
such language as that by which the honourable gentleman violated the 
decorum of Parliament, he would have seized the rufian by the throat 
and dragged him to the dust. What was the House made of that 
could listen with patience to such abominable sentiments? Senti- 
ments, thank God, which were acknowledged by no set of men in this 
country, except that infamous and execrable nest of traitors who were 
known by the name of United Irishmen, who sat brooding in Belfast 
over their discontents and treasons, and from whose publications he 
eould trace, word for word, every expression the honourable gentleman 
had used."* This direct attempt to involve Mr Ponsonby in a hostile 
meeting was unsuccessful. That gentleman allowed his high character 
to refute the slanderous insinuations of the learned bully. But there 
were plenty of fire-eaters then in the House ready to humour him. 


* Irish Parliamentary Debates, Feb. 1797. 
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One of them was Sir Jonah Barrington, whom he attacked with great 
bitterness. The reply was, “I shall give the honourable member the 
character developed by his versatility. He has a hand for every man 
and a heart for nobody.” This sarcasm called forth a reply with a 
gesticulation not to be misunderstood. Both parties left the House, 
and were pursued. by the serjeant-at-arms. In hurrying along, Toler 
was detained by the skirts of his coat catching in a door, and in the 
struggle to effect his escape, they were entirely torn off, and he was 
made prisoner. Barrington was also captured in Nassau Street, and 
both were brought to the House. The Speaker required them to 
promise upon their honour the affair should go no further. Toler rose 
to explain, and as he had no skirts to his coat, he cut a curious figure. 
Curran said “it was an insult to the House, that one member should 
trim another's jacket within the walls, and almost in view of the 
Speaker.” This joke caused a shout of laughter; so, on their promising 
not to fight, the affair dropped. Having given many proofs of his devo- 
tion to the Government, it is only natural to find Mr Toler receiving 
advancement, and in 1798, on the elevation of Arthur Wolfe as Chief- 
Justice of the King's Bench, he was made Attorney-General. The 
contrast between them was very great. Wolfe was gentle and merci- 
ful, while Toler had more the attributes of a beast of prey. 

In the year 1800, the Attorney-General was raised to the bench and 
peerage. He became Lord Chief- Justice of the Common Pleas in the 
room of Lord Carleton, and by letters patent, dated 30th December, 
created Baron Norbury. He had previously on the 7th November 
1797, obtained a peerage for his wife, as Baroness Norwood. His 
name hitherto had been prominent for carrying the law severely into 
operation against the United Irishmen, and now that he reached the 
eminence of the Bench, his ambition seemed to aspire to no higher 
position than to be regarded as a compound of Caleraft and Joe Miller. 
Thenceforward the press seldom published a newspaper without a 
paragraph entitled “ Lord Norbury’s last Jokes.” 

The bon mots attributed to Toler are innumerable. At a banquet 
given by Lord Redesdale, Lord Chancellor of Ireland in 1802, to the 
Judges and King's Counsel, the Chancellor remarked, * that in his 
boyish days, cock-fighting was in fashion, and that both ladies and 
gentlemen went to the cockpit in full dress, the ladies wearing 
hoops.” 

“I see, my Lord, replied Lord Norbury, “it was there the term 
cock a hoop was invented.” 

A general laugh burst forth, and the Chancellor's gravity was a 
contrast to the merriment around, he preserved silence until, skating 
being mentioned, he said “all danger would be obviated by the simple 
contrivance of placing blown bladders beneath the arms; for then, if 
the ice should break, the bladders, being buoyant, saved the wearer 
from sinking.” 

“J agree with your Lordship,” said Lord Norbury, “it’s a right 
good plan. In Ireland we call that blatherum-skating."* 

The leading practitioners of the Court proved no mean corps 
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* A vulgar word for nonsense. 
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of actors in the “broad farce.” Harry Deane, Grady, O'Connell, Wallace, 
and Gould, were the principal performers. The scenes which occurred, 
the hard hits dealt between the bar and the bench, were such as no other 
tribunal ever presented before, or probably ever will again. Imagine a 
counsel saying to the judge, “ I hope your lordship, for once in your 
life, will have courage to nonsuit." 

The word courage stirred up the Toler blood in the veins of the 
Chief Justice. He repeated the word “ Courage! I tell you what, Mr 
Wallace, there are two kinds of courage; courage to shoot and courage 
to nonshoot, and I hope I have both; but nonshoot now, I certainly 
will not." 

During Lord Norbury's time, the court in which he presided could 
hardly be regarded as a court of law. Some wag denominated it “the 
Common Plays,” and from the inimitable description given of it in 
* Shiel's Legal and Political Sketches,"* it must have well deserved the 
appellation. We can imagine the galleries crowded with the mixed 
audience. They were not drawn there to listen to law arguments, 
but to pass an idle hour pleasantly. They were of all grades and 
callings. In due time, the Chief-Justice’s registrar, Mr Peter Jackson, 
made his appearance, and was soon followed by Lord Norbury, when 
the fun began. The well-known pun of the “Daily Freeman” was 
made on the occasion of a young barrister, of very gentlemanlike 
address, opening the pleading before him. 

“A very promising young man,” exclaimed his lordship, “ Jackson, 
what’s his name?” 

* Mr Freeman, my Lord." 

* Ah, of the county of Cork, I know it by his air. Sir, you area 
gentleman of very high pretensions, I protest I never heard the money 
counts stated in a more dignified manner in all my life. I hope I 
shall find you, like the paper before me, a *Daily Freeman' in my 
court." 

His propensity for punning was such that it would appear impossible 
for him to resist giving utterance when the opportunity presented 
itself. On the action brought against an individual named Paul, several 
letters addressed by him were given in evidence. The jury expressed 
a wish to see them. ‘By all means,” replied his Lordship, “send up 
to the jury those Epistles of Paul." 

One day a gentleman on circuit meeting Lord Norbury at dinner, 
was entertaining him with several sporting aneedotes. Among other 
extraordinary feats, he mentioned having shot “ thirty-six hares before 
breakfast." 

“I don’t doubt it,” replied his Lordship, “ but you must have fired 
at a wig." 

A Mr Pepper, being out hunting with the Chief-Justice, happened 
to be thrown from his horse. ‘What do you call your horse,” asked 
the punster. 

“T call him Playboy,” replied the owner. | 

«Ill give him a better name,” replied Lord Norbury, “ call him 
Pepper- Caster.” 


- Vol. i., p. 98. 
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The following may be justly regarded as a most successful bon mot. 
A ease in which Mr Hope was attorney for one of the parties, having 
been partly argued before the Common Pleas, the Court wishing to 
conclude the arguments, asked Mr Hope * if he could get in his 
counsel." 

* Yes, my Lord,” replied Mr Hope, * Mr Joy told me he'd be back 
shortly." Time, however rolled on, and no counsel appearing, the 
judges became impatient. The long pause was broken by Lord Nor- 
bury exclaiming, in the words of the Irish melody,— 

* Hope told a flatt'ring tale, 
That Joy would soon return.” 

Meeting a gentleman named Speare out riding, as they proceeded 

together, Lord Norbury observed his companion greatly shaken by the 


high action of his steed as they trotted along. “ That horse of yours - 


reminds me of a famous author, whose works I loved,” quoth the Chief- 
Justice. 

“Indeed!” replied the other, * may I ask who it is?” 

* Shake-Speare!” rejoined Lord Norbury. 

When Lord Norbury visited Glendalough he wished to see St 
Kevin’s Bed, a cavern in the rocky side of Lugduff mountain, and 
here he delivered himself of a number of puns, which illustrate the 
reckless and undignified style of the Chief-Justice’s conversation. 

** Well," said the punning Chief-Justice to the guide, “where is the 
Saint’s bed?” 

* There! plase your Lordship—that hole in the rock.” ` 

«I see," responded his Lordship, “the saint was a holy man, and 
wished to be rocked to sleep." 

* I have hard (heard) so, my Lord." 

* Hard lying, no doubt—a fit lair for a Ziockite." 

“Indeed then, my Lord, I never heard of Captain Rock being there; 
but shure General Dwyer * went there after Vinegar Hill." 

*I wonder did he try if the vinegar would soften the rock, as in 
Hannibal’s time?” suggested the facetious Chief-Justice. “ What be- 
came of Dwyer?” 

* He was near being caught there, my Lord, but he escaped by leap- 
ing into the water like a fairy." 

* Ah ! that's the fairy called the Leprechaun, I suppose." 

“True for you, my Lord, you see the sogers were a top of the 
if is tz 
« High-landers, no doubt," said Lord Norbury. 

“Yes! your honour—and as Dwyer swum like a duck they fired, but 
he dived, and escaped.” 

« Of course ducked, and got Scot-free—did not accept the invitation 
from the Caledonian ball.” 

O'Connell used to brow-beat and badger the Chief-Justice, whose 
law was far from being profound; but he had a parrot-like memory of 
cases, and sometimes made very good decisions. 

When a knotty case was argued before the full Court, the question 
arising out of a Contingent Remainder, the great text-book upon this 


* A leader of the insurgents in 1798. 
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branch of law, by Mr Fearne, was constantly referred to. In giving 
judgment, Lord Norbury could not resist the opportunity afforded for 
a pun. 

A The cases referred to by the learned counsel, who have so ably 
argued this intricate question, resemble the hares in Tipperary, that 
are mostly found in ferns.” | 

The scenes of contention between the counsel, when Wallace, 
Gould, Grady, and, O'Connell were striving to outvie each other, and 
Lord Norbury, with his puffed cheeks, and stentorian voice, rising above 
the rest, were matters of notoriety. 

One day, when the noise was at its loudest, a witness, being asked 
what his employment was, replied —** I keep a racket court.” Lord 
Norbury chuckled, and looking around him, exclaimed, ** Well, so do I! 
so do I!" 

During an action of breaeh of promise of marriage, the love-letters 
put in evidence on the part of the plaintiff to prove the case, had doubt- 
less been shown to many sympathising friends, and, like all papers that 
pass through many hands, were much worn at the edges of the folds; 
Lord Norbury held some of them in view of the jury, and exclaimed 
with a nod, “ Gentlemen, it’s easy to see those are love-letters, for 
they ’re mighty tender.” 

Nothing could exceed the comicality of what, in courtesy, must be 
called his charges to the jury. He invariably commenced by praising 
the party against whom he was about to suggest that the jury should 
find. He usually leaned in favour of the plaintiffs in actions, and thus 
would laud the defendant as one of the most respectable men in the 
community, that he himself was acquainted with his worth, that he 
had known his revered father, and having wound up the panegyric of 
his virtues, came to.a fatal * but," which caused the audience, familiar 
with his mode of charging, to roar with laughter. He then took the other 
side, and put the points in the plaintiff's favour strongly to the jury. 
Then he rambled into a strange harangue, combining jests of Joe 
Millar with jokes of his own ; seraps of poetry from Milton, or from 
Shakespeare's plays, whieh, though strangely jumbled, were well de- 
livered. Towards the close he would often try back upon the case, 
but when he ceased, the whole address appeared to the mind a most 
unintelligible compound of words and sentences, in which facts and law 
were quite forgotten. 

When Lord Norbury was charging the jury in the case of Guthrie v. 
Sterne, brought by the plaintiff for criminal conversation, his Lordship 
said :— The defendant’s name, gentlemen, is Henry William Godfrey 
Baker Sterne, and now, gentleman, you have him from stem to stern. 
I am free to observe that if this Mr Henry William Godfrey Baker 
Sterne had as many Christian virtues as he has Christian names, we 
should never have seen the honest gentleman figuring here as defendant 
in an action for crim. con. | 

If Lord Norbury cut a comic figure when presiding on the bench at 
Nisi Prius, he was hardly less ludicrous when sitting with his three 
brethren in banco. As if to form the strongest contrast human nature 
could display, on his Lordship’s left sat Mr Justice Mayne, one of the 
gravest, dullest, and starchiest of men that ever wore the judicial robes. 
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lt was with reference to him Jerry Keller made the bon mot, when 
seeing this stupid lawyer raised to the bench, the talented wit ex- 
claimed : ** Well, Mayne, there you are! There, you have been raised by 
your gravity, while my levity still sinks me here." 

His solemnity presented quite a foil to the Chief-Justice's humour, and 
in its way was almost as droll. Nothing could excite a smile on his 
face. He was proof even against Lord Norbury’s jokes, and although 
every other person was shaking with laughter, there sat Judge Mayne, 
grave, cold, and unmoved, as if reproaching the misplaced mirth of 
every one else. Judge Fletcher also was an associate not to the Chief- 
Justice's taste. He was a good lawyer, but destitute of all degree of 
manner. Of strong, vigorous, maseuline mind, he was very irritable, 
and was overheard severely rebuking the lively sallies of his chief in 
strong language, in which the word * mountebank" rose audibly. 
Judge Torrens, the fourth judge, was a most courteous man, but never 
in high legal repute. 

The Chief-Justice had great recollection of faces, and very few of 


_ those who were tried before him were forgotten. A gentleman of high 


rank was brought before Lord Norbury on a charge of house burning. 
The case of arson not being proved to the satisfaction of the jury, they 
acquitted the prisoner, but the public did not concur in the verdict, 
and called the ruin of his dwelling-house Moscow. Some time after- 
wards, this gentleman, who had recently been married, met Lord Norbury 
at a levee in Dublin Castle. * How are you, Lord Norbury ?" asked 
the Honourable Mr quite unconcernedly. 

* Very well, thank vou, Mr ," replied the Chief-Justice, ‘‘ very 
glad to meet you here.” 

“ Just come up to have my bride presented at the drawing-room,” 
said Mr : 

* Married, eh!” said his Lordship. ‘‘ Quite right—taken St Paul's 
advice, better marry than burn." 

His Lordship had a country residence at Cabra ; but few ever saw the 
inside of it, though, from the apparent heartiness of his invitations one 
might have believed him a most hospitable man. A story is told of a 
worthy old gentleman and his wife having responded to the usual good- 
natured question, When will you pass some days at my place?" by going 
there with band-boxes and portmanteaus. ‘They were booked, in their 
own minds, for a week at least, but had reckoned without their host. Lord 
Norbury had his wits about him, and on seeing the preparations for the 
sojourn, immediately came to the hall door. ‘“ Now, my dear friends, this 
is so kind of you. I'll really take no excuse, you must positively 
oblige me by staying to dinner.” 

His Lordship retained his seat on the bench for about seven and twenty 
years. Latterly his advanced age weakened his faculties, and a tendency 
to somnolency displayed itself on some occasions, which rendered the 
due administration of justice difficult. Once, it was stated, when six 
persons were on their trial, his Lordship fell asleep. The counsel for 
the prosecution requested the jury to keep notes of the evidence, that 
they might inform the judge when he awoke. On another occasion, it 
was said he had fallen asleep during the trial of a man for murder, and 
when required to furnish his notes of the evidence, was unable to do so. 
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| | It is certain, however, strong efforts were made to induce him to retire. 
| A petition was presented for that purpose in the House of Commons, 
| and the late Sir Robert Peel was very anxious that he should be 
| removed. Lord Norbury intimated his desire to consult his friends 
| before taking so decided a step, and this was considered reasonable. 
| Some time elapsed, when a member of the Government waited on his 
|| Lordship to ascertain his decision. He told the official he had called 
|| much too soon, as the friend he was most desirous of consulting was 
then in India, and he had not had time to hear from him. It was also 
| reported that another of the advising friends of his Lordship was Sir 
| E, Parry, then on a voyage to the North Pole. Lord Norbury was now 
| eighty-six, and Government was puzzled how to act. 
| The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland was communicated with, and, we are 
informed, sent his Under-Secretary, Mr Gregory, to give the obstinate 
| Chief-Justice a hint to resign. Lord Norbury, soon as the Under- 
| Secretary was announced, guessed his errand, and arranged his mode 
| of meeting the attempt. Requesting the Under-Secretary to accom- 


] 
| | pany him to his study, he locked the door, and assuming a very belli- , 


cose aspect, he said :— 

| * Gregory, you are my oldest friend, and I have no scruple in wish- 

| ing to speak my mind to you. It seems I am about to be grossly 

| and publicly insulted. I, who never brooked even a saucy look! Will 
you believe it, Gregory, our mock monarch of the Phoenix Park means 
to demand my resignation! ! Of course the puppet poltroon himself is 
irresponsible. But my mind's made up. The Castle hack he sends 
shall be his proxy. I'll have his life or he shall have mine, ay! 
though he were my brother. Gregory, my old, my valued friend, 
will you stand by me? The hair-triggers are ready, as in the days of 
Tandy and Fitzgerald." 

The Under-Secretary had the pleasant alternative of disobedience 
to his commands or a duel, and thinking the former the lesser evil, 
returned to the Castle without fulfilling his mission. But the pro- 
motion of Mr Canning to the Premiership was the occasion of Lord 
Norbury's leaving the bench. He stipulated, however, for an earldom, 
which was acceded to, and in the year 1827 he yielded the Chief- 
Justiceship of the Common Pleas to Lord Plunket. His Lordship sur- 
vived his retirement about four years, and died on the 21st of July 1831. 


| PETER BURROWES COMMISSIONER OF THE INSOLVENT COURT 
BORN 1753—DIED 1842 


Peter Burrowes was born at Portarlington, in the Queen’s County, 
in 1753. He does not appear to have indicated, at any time during his 
boyhood, the great mental gifts which he displayed in after years; but, 
undoubtedly, he was then storing his mind with the learning he sub- 
sequently used so well. It was a time of importance in the political 
history of Ireland; there were already the foreshadowings of 1782, and 
it was instilled into Peter Burrowes, from boyhood, that Ireland was 
formed with the outlines of a kingdoni—not a province. After receiving 
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sufficient education in the school of his native place to fit him for a 
collegiate career, Burrowes entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1774, 
and soon gave a proof of the superiority of his talents and*applica- 
tion to his studies, by obtaining a first scholarship in 1777. His 
college course was marked by his acquiring the life-long friendship of 
that eminent band of patriots whose talents and career caused Ireland 
to be respected. Of these, Plunket and Bushe were bright examples. 
In conjunction with these rising orators, Mr Burrowes was a leading 
member of the College Historical Society, and filled the office of 
auditor during the session commencing 31st March 1779. When the 
hostility of the college authorities, in 1794, compelled the members 
of the Historical Society to meet without the walls of the University, 
the exhibition room in William Street was engaged as the place in 
which the Society should hold its meetings. At this period, Lord Chan- 
cellor Earl of Clare, considering the topies debated by the society as 
savouring more of modern politics than suited his views of Irish govern- 
ment, caused the temporary suppression of the Society. The closing 
speech in the University was delivered by Mr Burrowes. 
We next find him a law student in 1783; and, in 1784, he published 
a pamphlet, in which the right of the Roman Catholies of Ireland to 
the elective franchise was very ably asserted. The ability and masterly 
style in which the pamphlet was written; the views of reform so clearly 
pointed out, and the policy of Mr Pitt so ably criticised, attracted the 
attention of no less a statesman than the Right Hon. Henry Flood. 
He quickly sought out the young and gifted author, and an acquaint- 
anceship was formed which soon ripened into a friendship severed only 
by death. 
Having completed his term, Mr Burrowes was called to the Irish bar 
in Easter Term, 1785. He selected the Leinster circuit, and having 
acquired the character of a well-read Jawyer, was soon in fair practice. 
One of his great arguments, which has been preserved, and which will 
well repay perusal,* was addressed to a committee of the Irish House 
of Commons on the occasion of a petition against the return of the 
Hon. Francis Hely Hutchinson, as member for the University. Mr 
Burrowes’ speech on this occasion raised him to great eminence, not 
only with members of his profession, but with the publie, and thence- 
forward he occupied a leading place among the most distinguished 
members of the Irish bar. 
Mr Burrowes once had a most providential escape when fighting a 
duel with the Hon. Somerset Butler. Mr Butler’s ball struck some 
eoins in Mr Burrowes’ waistcoat, which turned the bullet, and saved his 
life. It is right to remark that this circumstance of his having fought 
a duel, was the only act of his long life which he considered a reproach ; 
for he condemned duelling as a wicked and absurd practice, utterly 
unbecoming a rational being. 
Although Mr Burrowes never was a member of the Society of United 
Irishmen, his intimacy with Theobald Wolfe Tone, so excited the 
suspicion of the Lord Chancellor—Lord Clare—that it caused him to 


* « Memoir and Speeches of P. Burrowes, Esq." p. 148, by W. Burrowes. 
This work has supplied valuable aid in the preparation of our memoir. 
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be passed over in promotions. Chief Baron O'Grady also believed that 
Mr Burrowes, at Tone’s instance, corrected and revised the Declaration 
of the United Irishmen in Belfast. Tone, however, completely excul- 
pated Mr Burrowes from the imputation in a letter addressed to the 
editor of ** Faulkner's Journal” on 17th July 1793. Mr Burrowes also 
addressed a letter to the Lord Chancellor, complaining of the injustice 
with which he was treated, and, after some additional remonstrance, he 
received, through his friend Marcus Beresford, an intimation that the 
Chancellor did not continue to entértain an unfavourable opinion 
respecting him. This led, after a lapse of time—long enough delayed, 
however, to have seriously damaged liis promotion—to his obtaining 
the rank of King's Counsel. 

When the important question of the Union botwoen Great Britain 
and Ireland was impending, Mr Burrowes was active in opposing its 
passing into law. At the bar-meeting, on the 9th of December, 


1798, held in the exhibition room in William Street, he was one of 


the fourteen King's Counsel who signed the address against the Union. 
He was returned to the Irish House of Commons in 1799, as member 
for Enniscorthy, and he soon took aetive steps to avert the extinetion 
of the Irish Parliament. His proposition was to appeal to the yeomanry 
corps, who, by their oath, were sworn to uphold the King, Lords, and 
Commons of Ireland, which, according to his argument, compelled them 
to oppose the Union. Mr Saurin and Mr Foster induced Mr Burrowes 
to abandon this proposal, which he ever afterwards considered as a fatal 
decision. The Union was carried despite the efforts of the patriot few, 


. who refused the ministerial bribes. To the last he opposed the measure. 


On the debate in the last session of the Irish Parliament, when Sir 
Laurence Parsons moved an amendment, declaratory of the resolution 
of Parliament to preserve the constitution as established in 1782, and 
to support the freedom and independence of the nation, Mr Burrowes 
was an advocate for the rights of Ireland. The following tribute to 
his character is from the pen of Sir Jonah Barrington:* “Mr Peter 
Burrowes, a veteran advocate for the rights of Ireland, wherever and 


whenever he had the power of declaring himself, on this night made - 


an able effort to uphold his principles. He was a gentleman of the bar 
who had many friends, and justly; nothing could be more ungracious 
than the manner, nothing much better than the matter, of his orations. 
His mind had ever been too independent to cringe, and his opinions too 
intractible for an arbitrary minister. On this night he formed a noble 
and distinguished contrast to those of his own profession who had sold 
themselves and the representation for a mess of pottage.” 

The notice of Mr Burrowes in the Irish Political Sketches, of Sir 
Jonah Barrington, is as follows :—T 

“This gentleman has been for some years a King’s Counsel, the 
reward of his distinguished merit at the bar. When at College, he was 
alike remarkable for the possession of great genius and application. At 
the time he was keeping his commons at the Temple, he was very 
punctual in his attendance upon the debating societies, where he was a 


* ** Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation," p. 457. 
T '* Irish Political Characters," p. 275. 
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very constant, and always a very superior speaker. Garrow was often 
his opponent, but Mr Burrowes was infinitely his superior, both in 
eloquenee and information." His voice was much against him, and 
although sufficiently audible, it was always distressing to see him, 
as he laboured very much in speaking; but his language made atone- 
ment for any difficulty of utterance. What eame out with difficulty 
was worth the pains of travail, and, as generally happens in such cases, 
the value was enhanced by what it seemed to cost. 

When the ministry, popularly known as “All the Talents,” was 
formed by Lord Grenville, Charles James Fox procured for Mr 
Burrowes the office of First Counsel to the Irish Revenue Commis- 
sioners, which he held only from March 1806 to April 1807. This 
was a very lucrative office, but the income was fluctuating. On the 
change of Government, as the office was not a permanent one, Mr 
Burrowes was removed ; but it was believed, had his political sentiments 
been of a more pliant nature, he would have been reappointed. How- 
ever, this was not his character, and he communicated to a leading 
member of the Tory party that his opinions on the Catholic question 
were unaltered. It is not to be wondered at, that he possessed the 
confidence of the Catholic body, and, on the prosecution of the 
delegates in 1811, was their leading counsel. We may briefly recall, in 
its connection with this memoir, the state of the Catholics of Ireland 
at that period of our history. The atrocious penal code of the 18th cen- 
tury began to be relaxed in 1793. In that year, Lord Chancellor Earl 
of Clare framed the Convention Act, which forbade “the election or dele- 
gation to any assembly, for the purpose, or under pretence of present- 
ing a petition to the Sovereign, or both or either of the Houses of 
Parliament, or in any other manner procuring alteration of the law.” 
This act aimed at illegal associations, and lay reposing in the collection 
of statutes from the time of its becoming law, in 1793, until the year 
1811. In this year, the Irish Catholics felt it was time to take more 
active steps to bring their great grievances before the Legislature than 
they hitherto had been able todo; and proceeded to elect a committee, 
consisting of eight members for each of the thirty-two counties. This 
excited the alarm of the Government. Mr Wellesly Pole, then Chief 
Secretary, wrote a circular letter to the sheriffs and magistrates 
throughout Ireland, calling on them to arrest any persons who posted 
notices of the appointment of such committee, or voted or acted as 
such. It was contended, on the part of the delegates, that this act 
could not apply to them, inasmuch as the Convention Act never 
abrogated the constitutional right of petitioning Parliament, and it was 
necessary the people should appoint proper persons to manage the 
petitions on their behalf. The leading Catholics of the kingdom 
resolved to meet despite the Secretary’s circular, and Lord Fingal took 
the chair at a meeting in Dublin. Meanwhile, a privy counsel assembled 
at the Castle, and a proclamation against the intended meeting issued. 
The meeting, held in the Fishamble Street Theatre, was most numer- 
ously and respectably attended. The Earl of Fingal, Viscount South- 
well, Lords Ffrench, Netterville, and others of high raak attended. 
When the meeting was yet sitting, Alderman Darley entered, and 
I. 2X Ir. 
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informed the delegates he had instructions to disperse the meeting, and 
requested Lord Fingal who was in the chair, to attend the Chief 
Secretary at the Castle; Lord Fingal refused to hold any private 
conversation with Mr Pole, and expressed his surprise that the Govern- 
ment imputed to him sanctioning any illegal meeting. The Lord Chief- 
Justice of the King’s Bench (Lord Downes), issued a warrant, under 
which the Earl of Fingal and others of the Committee were arrested, 
and held to bail. One of the delegates, Dr Sheridan, was tried during 
Michaelmas Term, 1811, and Mr Burrowes was retained for the 
defence. It was of vital consequence to the Irish Catholics that the 
constitutional right of petitioning should be upheld, and, despite 
a hostile court, and a selected jury, the speech of Mr Burrowes was 
rewarded by the acquittal of his client. The other delegates then 
insisted on being brought to trial, expecting, naturally, the same result; 
but Mr Burrowes wisely counselled them against adopting this pro- 
ceeding. The Attorney-General (Saurin) was willing to let the pro- 
ceedings drop if the Committee did not meet; but they would not 
accept such terms, and in Hilary Term, 1812, Mr Kirwan was brought 
to trial. It is a notorious fact, that the jury were taken from a panel 
arranged by the Government officials, and though the same evidence on 
which Dr Sheridan was acquitted was produced in this case, Mr 
Kirwan was found guilty. The crown was satisfied, and a nominal fine 
inflicted; but the injury to the Catholic cause was very great, as 
it showed their infraction of the Convention Act. 

Mr Burrowes, as already noticed, had a very peculiar style of 
speaking; his voice was very inharmonious, eoming with an effort from 
the bottom of his ehest, and his enunciation was indistinet ; and this 
rendered his success in persuading a selected jury, as in Dr Sheridan's 
case, the more remarkable. 

Mr Burrowes accepted the office of Commissioner of the Court for 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors, when that tribunal was established in 
Ireland in 1821. His brethren in the Leinster Circuit presented him 
with a farewell address and a piece of plate. Lord Plunket was always 
his firm friend; and on this occasion, when proposing his health, he 
thus spoke of his amiable disposition: “I know no man who has more 
to answer for; he has spent his life in doing acts of kindness to every 
human being but himself. He has been prodigal of his time, 
his trouble, and his fortune, to a degree that is quite inexcusable. 
In short, I know no way to account for such an anomaly but by 
supposing him utterly deficient of the instinct of selfishness.” 

His position, as Commissioner of the Insolvent Court, brought him 
in contact with many poor debtors, and numberless are the cases 
related of his generosity towards them. Yet, even this unstained 
character was not beyond the shaft of calumny. In 1833, charges 


implicating the court, its officers, and administration, were made, and a ` 


Government inquiry instituted. It was intrusted to Serjeant O’Loghlen, 
afterwards Master of the Rolls. His report was, “the charge failed 
signally in every particular.” Mr Burrowes: retired from this court 
upon a pension, in 1835. 

His last appearance in publie was in 1840, when he was in his 
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eighty-seventh year. This was at a meeting in the Adelphi Theatre, 
Dublin, to congratulate Earl Fortescue on his appointment as Lord 
Lieutenant, and he made a short but impressive speech. The Earl of 
Charlemont, who was in the chair, said he was highly gratified to see 
the veteran friend of Ireland coming forward with the same sentiments 
of liberty which rendered illustrious his long and honourable life. 

His habits were very simple, and some instances are related of his 
childlike nature. Aeeustomed to shave before a small triangular looking- 
glass, he continued to do so where it had stood, long after it was broken 
and removed. His friend and brother Commissioner, Mr Parsons, 
once asked him for a loan of £20. 

Mr Burrowes wrote back in reply,— 













* Mv DEAR Parsons,—In reply to yours, I enclose you all the money 
in my possession —a £10 note. Yours ever, 






“PETER Dunnowrs." 


The note, instead of being £10 was £50. Mr Parsons acknowledged 
it thus,— 


* My DEAR PeTeR,—I'm greatly obliged to you, and when I am able 
Il repay you the £50. Yours truly, 






«€ J. Parsons.” 


On an oceasion, when changing his stockings, one could not be 
found. His servant, Donnelly, declared * he had placed the pair upon 
a chair," and yet Mr Burrowes could find only one. The room was 
searched for it in vain. At last Donnelly said, * Do you know, sir, 
I'm thinking you put both stockings on the one foot?” Mr Burrowes 
examined his foot, and found he had done so. Latterly, Mr Burrowes 
resided in Leeson Street, near Stephen's Green, Dublin, where he used 
to walk, accompanied by his daughter. His sight failed him, and he 
went to London, where he consulted Dr Alexander, the oculist. 

A severe cold terminated his blameless life in 1842—his eighty- 
ninth year; and his memory is held in reverence as, in his peculiar - 
charaeter and disposition, and in some respects, in his intellectual 
qualities, the Goldsmith of the Irish bar. 
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BORN 1766—DIED 1840. 


STANDISH O'GnaDr, Viscount Guillamore, and for many years Chief 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, was born in the county 
Limerick in the year 1766. His father, Mr Darby O'Grady, was a 
gentleman of respectable position residing at a place ealled Mount 
Prospect, in‘ that county, and filled the office of High Sheriff. He 
married Mary, daughter of Mr James Smyth, by whom he had a 
numerous family. 

Standish, the eldest son, showed considerable ability from his youth, 
and was early destined for the bar. His great legal acquirements soon 
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obtained for hiin promotion and, in 1803, when the insurrection of 
Robert Emmet occasioned the death of the humane and lamented Lord 
Kilwarden, and consequent elevation of William Downes, Attorney- 
General to the vacant seat, Standish O’Grady was appointed Attorney- 
General. He did not long continue first law officer of the crown. 


» Barry Yelverton, Lord Avonmore, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, was 


disposed to retire, and this being carried into effect on the 5th of October 
1805, Standish O'Grady left the anxiety of the bar for the certainty 
of the bench. He took his seat as Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and 
for twenty-six years presided in that Court, displaying considerable 
legal ability, and being especially remarkable for dry humour. He 
was fond of joking; his jests were pointed, and often hit hard. Some 
one remarked to him “ that Lord Castlereagh had madea fine character 
for himself on a certain political occasion.” 

“ Troth then,” the Chief Baron observed, *' if he has, he 'll soon spend 
it like a gentleman.” 

The caustic humour of the Chief Baron was displayed during the 
Kerry Assizes, when the noise in the Tralee Court-House rose toa 
high piteh. O’Grady appeared not to notice it, waiting for the High 
Sheriff, Mr Denny, to restore order. As that official was calmly read- 
ing in his box, and took no notice of the riot, the Chief Baron called 
to him from the bench— 

“ Mr Sheriff, I just give you a friendly hint. I'm afraid if this noise 

goes on much longer, it will prevent you from reading your novel in 
;eace," 
When an inexperienced barrister was engaged for the defence of a 
prisoner capitally indicted, and the prosecution failed to bring a clear 
case against the party accused, the Chief Baron had some difficulty in 
restraining the advocate, who thought the opportunity to show off 
should not be neglected. He aecordingly resolved to make a speech, 
whieh might supply the absence of evidence, and was just beginning 
when the Chief Baron eut him short with— 

* Oh, Mr , I'll listen to you with the greatest pleasure, after 
I have taken the verdict of the Jury first." 

He tried a batch of prisoners at the Tralee Assizes, and the similarity 
of the names of the parties indicted, to those composing the jury, struck 
him very forcibly. He knew that Kerry cousins carry their clan feel- 
ings very far, so he determined to remind them that he knew the bias 
which possibly might invade the sanctity of the jury box. Accordingly 
he began his charge: 

* Gentlemen of the Jury. Of course you'll acquit your own rela- 
tions.” 

His charge, on another occasion, was equally significant. A boy was 
indicted for larceny of a pair of trousers. The case was clearly proved, 
yet a witness to character strongly insisted on the boy’s habitual 
honesty. The Chief Baron addressing the Jury said—‘“ Gentlemen, 





this is an honest boy, but he stole the breeches.” The Jury being of the — 


same opinion, found a verdict of guilty. 
On deciding the case of Joyce v. Steele, reported in the “ Irish 
Law Recorder,” Vol. I. p. 56, when the plaintiff, having accepted z 
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qualified covenant, was held bound by his contract. Chief-Baron 
O'Grady said,—“ The very moment I heard this case mentioned, I said 
an action could not be supported. I was startled at its novelty; but I 
was told that torts were various, and when a new case arose, I should 
not shrink from establishing a precedent. I admit I should not shrink 
from applying old established principles to a new set of facts, to new 
circumstances whenever they should arise; but are the present circum- 
stances new? I will venture to say that such circumstances have con- 
tinually been occurring since the days of Alfred. A tenant is unable 
to pay his rent, and is ejected; and then he is (we are told) not only 
to bear the loss of his own interest in the lands, but also be answerable 
in an action to his under tenant, and that in the teeth of the qualified 
covenant, contained in the deed creating the contract of the parties. 
Solomon was a wise man, and Samson was a strong man; but I will 
venture to say, neither of them could pay their rent if they had not the 
money.” 

The judgments of the Lord Chief-Daron show a clear head and great 
legal knowledge. It was a loss to the Irish Bar, that during many of 
the years when he presided at the Exchequer Bench there were no 
regular Law Reports. The consequence is, few of his decisions are pre- 
served. | 

By patent, dated 30th January 1831, the Chief-Baron was created a 
peer by the title of Viscount Guillamme of Caher Guillamme, in the 
county of Limerick, and Baron O'Grady of Rockbarton in the peerage 
of Ireland. He had married in 1790, Katherine, second daughter of 
John Thomas Waller, Esq., of Castletown, Co. Limerick, and had had a 
numerous family. His Lordship died 21st April 1840. 


VISCOUNT BERESFORD. 
BORN 1768—DIED 1854. l , 


THE Right Hon. William Carr Beresford, Lord Viscount Beresford, 
G.C.B., G.C.S., K.T.S., K.S.H., Colonel-in-chief of the 60th Foot, 
Colonel of the 16th Foot, Governor of Jersey, Duke of Elvas, and Mar- 
quis of Campo- Mayor in Spain, Count of Trancoso in Portugal, and a 
Field-Marshal of Portugal, and Captain- General of Spain, was the elder 
of two natural sons of George de la Poer Beresford, first Marquis of 
Waterford, the other being the late Admiral Sir John P. Beresford. 
He was born October 2, 1768, and, after completing his military studies 
at Strasburg, he entered the army in August 1785, as ensign in the 
6th Foot, and early in the following vear joined that regiment at Nova 
Scotia, where he served the first four years of his military life. — His first 
activ- ervice was in 1793, as captain of the 69th Foot, when this regi- 
ment i.rmed part of the army whic’: took possession of Toulon. On that 
occasion he honourably distinguishe ! himself, his services gaining him 
the praise and approbation of General Lord Musgrave, who commanded 
the British troops. He next proceeded to Corsica, and was present at 
the siege of Calvi, at Bastia, aud the attack on the celebrated Tower 
of Martello at St Fiorenza. In the month of March 1794, he was 
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promoted to the rank of major, and to that of lieut.-colonel on the 11th 
of August following. In that year he sailed in command of the 88th 
Foot, under Sir Ralph Abereromby, for the West Indies, but being re- 
called, he remained on home service till the year 1799, when he was 
ordered to the East Indies; and from thence, soon after his arrival, to 
Egypt, where he commanded a brigade in Sir David Daird's army. 
After the Egyptian campaign was concluded, he remained in Egypt as 
commandant of Alexandria, till its evacuation, when he returned to 
England, and in the year 1800 received the brevet rank of colonel. 
After some service in Ireland against the few remaining rebels who 
still held out, Colonel Beresford proceeded, in 1805, to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and. took a distinguished part in the reconquest of that 
colony. From thence he was sent, with the rank of brigadier-general, 

in command of a small force against Buenos Ayres, whieh he took ; 
but though gaining some successes in the open field, he was eventually : 
obliged to capitulate after three days’ desperate fighting in the towns. 
The foree under General Beresford's command amounted to only 1200 
men, while that of the enemy amounted to between 10,000 and 12,000. 
Having been detained a prisoner for six months, he effected his escape 
in the year 1807, and returned to England. In the winter of the 
same year he was sent to Madeira, with the rank of brigadier-general, 

and, in conjunction with Admiral Hood, seized upon the island, which 
was thenceforth held by the British in trust for the Royal House ‘of Bra- 
ganza. He remained, in the offices of .governor and commander-in- 
chief, at Madeira till the month of August 1808, when he was ordered 
to join the British army in Portugal, where he arrived shortly after the 
battle of Vimiera, and was employed as a commissioner to adjust the 
terms of the notorious convention of Cintra. He then accompanied Sir 
John Moore into Spain, and was present at the battle of Corunna, where 
he rendered effective assistance during the embarkation of the troops. 
Returning to England, he received the rank of major-general. In 
February 1809, he proceeded again to Portugal, to take the command 
of the Portuguese troops, with the local rank of lieut.-general ; and on 
the Ist of March 1809, the rank of marshal-commanding was conferred 
upon him. Placing himself, as soon as possible, at the head of 12,000 
men, he drove the French from the north of Portugal, and crossing the 
Upper Douro, he repulsed Loison’s division, and uniting his Portuguese 
troops with the British force under Sir Arthur Wellesley, they vigor- 
ously pursued the retreating enemy, and in a short time effected tlie 
total disorganisation of that division of the French. 

When Marshal Beresford took the command of the Portuguese army, 
he found that he had before him a task of extraordinary difficulty and 
importance. The British generals had lost all confidence in their 
allies, and were beginning to contemplate the issue of the struggle witn 
feelings of doubt, if not of despair. The Portuguese army appeared 
to be in an utterly hopeless condition, dead to all sentiments of patriot- 
ism, and every sense of military honour, being little better than a weak 
and disorderly rabble when Beresford applied himself to the work of 
reorganisation. How admirably he succeeded in that work is now 
.& part of the history of the Peninsular War, and the results which 
his zeal and ability in an incredibly short time had accomplished 
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excited the surprise and admiration of all the nations of Europe. Some 
of the first fruits of his arduous labours were scen at the battle of 
Busaco, where the admirable behaviour of the Portuguese restored the 
confidence of the British army. Beresford, for his services at Busaco, 
was created a Knight of the Bath on the 18th of October 1810. 

During the remainder of the Peninsular War he was repeatedly 
engaged. On the sanguinary field of Albuera he defeated Soult, with a 
loss, however, of nearly 7000 of his own troops. The French suffered 
still more severely. His generalship at the battle of Albuera has been 
much criticised; but, considering the high reputation of Soult, and the 
numerical superiority of the French, the thanks of Parliament seem not 
to have been undeservedly bestowed, when on the 7th of June they 
were voted “ To Sir William Beresford, and to the army under his com- 
mand, for the glorious battle of Albuera.” 

During his absence in the Peninsula he was returned to Parliament 
for the county of Waterford in 1811, and for the borough in 1812, but 
lis duties elsewhere prevented him from ever taking any part in the 
proceedings of the House of Commons. 

He was also present at the assault of Badajoz, where his conduct gained 
the marked approbation of the Duke of Wellington, as well as at Sala- 
manca, where he was severely wounded, at Vittoria, the Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, and at the Nive. Early in 1814 he contributed much to the 
victory of Orthes, took possession of Bordeaux, and afterwards bore a 
distinguished part in the battle of Toulouse. In the course of the 
same year he was raised to the peerage, by the title of Baron Deres- 
ford, with a Parliamentary grant of L.2000 per annum for himself, and 
the two next inheritors of the title. The City of London also presented 
him with a valuable sword ; and in July 1815 he received the personal 
congratulations of the Prince Regent, who bestowed on him across and 
seven clasps for the battles and sieges of Corunna, Busaco, Albuera, 
Badajoz, Salamanea, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Tou- 
louse. The governorship of Jersey was also conferred upon him; and 
in the year 1822 Fe received the appointment of lieut.-general of the 
Ordnance, and the command of the 16th Foot. In 1823 he was ad- 
vanced in the peerage to a viscountey. In 1825 he became a general 
in the army, and on the accession of the Duke of Wellington to office 
in 1828, he was appointed master-general of the Ordnance,. which post 
he resigned on the return of the Whigs to power in November 1830. 
From this period he took no part in public affairs. 

In November 1832, Lord Beresford married his cousin, the Hon. 
Louisa Beresford, daughter of William, first Lord Decies, Archbishop 
of Tuam, and widow of Mr Thomas Hope of Deepdene (Surrey), of 
the wealthy house of Hope of Amsterdam, and author of “ Anasta- 


sia." After the death of his wife, in 1851, Viscount Beresford lived | 


in retirement at his country seat, Bedgbury Park, Kent, where he ex- 
pired on the 8th of January 1854. There having been no issue, his 
title and pension became extinct. He bequeathed his English estates 
to his stepson, Mr A. J. Beresford Hope; those in Ireland to Captain 
Denis William Pack, R.A., the son of his old companion in arms, Sir 
Denis Pack, on condition of his taking the name and arms of Beresford. 
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BARON PENNEFATHER. 





BORN 1773—DIED 1859. 


Few names are more distinguished in Irish legal circles than Pennefather. 

Sir Bernard Burke found it in the “ Doomsday Book” as Penefador, 
but it does not appear among Irish records until 1666, when Matthew 
Pennefather, a cornet of dragoons, acquired lands and tenements in 

the county of Tipperary. Here the Pennefathers lived and died, and 
here a descendant of the first settler of the name, who belonged to the 
same branch of the service as his ancestor, married Ellinor, eldest 
daughter of the Archdeacon of Emly, the Ven. Edward Moore, D.D., of 
Mooresfort. These were the parents of two most distinguished mem- 
bers of the bar of Ireland, Richard and Edward. The former was born 

in the year 1773. The two brothers were brought up, partly in their 
native county, and partly in the Irish capital, where their father re- 
sided during the sessions of Parliament, in which he .was member for 

the family borough of Cashel. They received their primary education 
at Portarlington, where a celebrated school, conducted by French 
Huguenots, attracted many scholars, and also at the endowed school 
of Clonmel. They entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1790, and 
Richard obtained an optime in his class, a rare honour which was 
seldom conferred, as it marked extraordinary merit. Both brothers 
cultivated rhetoric, and took part in the debates of the famed Historical 
Society, where Robert Holmes, the Emmets, Lefroy, and others sus- 
tained the renown whieh Plunket, Bushe, and earlier, Grattan and 
Burke, had obtained for it. 

The brothers, though both were successful in debate, gained success 
by different means.  Richard's intellect was eonsidered by their friends 
as displaying more cleverness and depth than his brother; while Ed- 
ward's'shone with more brillianey and richness of imagination. The 
speeches of Richard were solid, compact, logical arguments; those of | 
Edward, rare specimens of chaste and diffuse eloquence. One con- | 
vinced the head, the other captivated the heart. Both selected the || 
law as a profession, and mastered its principles with patient and un- | 
tiring industry. They were called to the bar in.1799. | 

Richard Pennefather selected the Munster circuit, eomprising the 
counties of Clare, Limerick, Kerry, and Cork, and had as his contem- 
poraries many very eminent lawyers. It is enough to name O'Connell, 
Harry Deane Grady, Serjeant Goold, Recorder Waggett, and Charles | 
Burton, to prove this; yet he was equal to any of them. His acute | 
mind soon discovered where the weak points in his adversaries’ armour | 

lay, and his logical lance showed the skilful legal tilter. 

A large practice on circuit is sure to create a larger practice in the 

Four Courts, and during the earlicr years of the present century few 

members of the bar carried a fuller bag than Richard Pennefather. 
| In 1820 he was in the first rank at the bar, and, as at the close of 

that year Baron George resigned the bench upon a pension of L.2600 
| per annum, the Lord-Lieutenant, Earl Talbot, eaused an intimation to 
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be made to Mr Pennefather that the vacant seat on the bench of the 
Exchequer awaited his acceptance. He was then comparatively a young 
man, under fifty, and might have taken his chance of higher prefer- 
ment. But Mr Pennefather did not hesitate to accept the offer, and 
thus relates the fact. We gladly give the extract,* for it shows what a 
true and humble Christian was this prosperous and busy lawyer :— 
* On the 12th February, 1821, I received a letter from Mr Gregory, 
under-secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, Earl Talbot (the chief secre- 
tary, Mr Grant, being in England), stating his Majesty’s letter 
for appointing me to fill the place of one of the barons of the Exche- 
quer had arrived at the castle. The patent for my appointment was 
very speedily made out, and I was sworn into office on the 14th of 
February, being the second of the eight days after Hilary Term, at 
the Chancellor’s house, and on the same day I took my seat on the 
bench. On the 15th the Lord-Lieutenant held a levee at the castle, 
which I attended as a baron, and was very graciously received. Thus 
concluding, through God's mercy, a very prosperous bar life, in my 
48th year, and through the same divine mercy, in which I put my 
trust, do I humbly hope to acquit myself in the arduous and trying 
situation in which I am now placed, as may become a lawyer, a judge, 
and a Christian." 

How well he did so the Records of the Court of Exchequer, during 
the thirty-eight years he sat upon its bench, fully show. He witnessed 
many changes. One side of the Court (the Equity side) was abolished. 
Five chief barons, O'Grady, Joy, Wolfe, Brady, and Pigot, experienced 
the benefit of his valuable co-operation and assistance. Many genera- 
tions of practitioners transacted business before him. Counsel rose, 
flourished, and passed away, but the great legal mind of Daron Penne- 
father seemed impervious to time or change. All cases, whether at 
law or inequity, found him equally ready to deal with them. Ifhe was 
sitting in banco at the Four Courts, or alone, hearing motions, on cir- 
cuit or in chamber, he was always prompt, clear, and accurate. His 
demeanour on the bench was worthy of imitation. He listened to 
counsel's statements or arguments with patient attention, and never 
expressed any decision until both sides had completely closed. He 
knew no distinction between political friends and foes, and was equally 
courteous to all, whether barristers or attorneys. He was beloved by 
the practitioners belonging to the several branches of the law. He 
reminded one of Sir Edward Coke’s “able and reverend expositor of 
our laws, who prideth himself less in fine conceits than in sound dis- 
cernment and gravity of manners." It would, of course, be impossible 
to mention here a tithe of the important cases decided before baron 
Pennefather. He was often employed on special commissions, when 
the state of the country required such to issue, and on those occasions 
he always tempered justice with mercy. The judgments of the Baron 
will be found in the several volumes of the “ Irish Law Recorder,” the 
“ Irish Term Reports,” the * Irish Exchequer Reports,” and * Irish Law 
and Equity Reports." This excellent man and distinguished judge 
continued to preside during terms and cireuits until the elose of Hilary 


* See the ** Dublin University Magazine,” vol. liv. p. 534. 
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Term 1859, when his failing health admonished him to retire. He was 
succeeded by Mr Travers Fitzgerald, Q.C., one who, in legal attain- 
ments, cautious manner, and judicial disposition, was worthy to be his 
successor. Of course, such a man as Baron Pennefather was not suffered 
to leave the bench he so long occupied without a suitable address. 
It was engrossed on parchment, and signed by four hundred and 
seventy-two members of the bar. 

The library of the Four Courts, Dublin, presented a crowded array 
on the 10th of January 1859, when the farewell address of the bar was 
presented to the Baron. He was there, apparently in good health, 
and likely to live many years. Amid warm greetings from many an 
old friend, and hearty cheers from many a young admirer, the venerable 
judge appeared for the last time in an assembly of the bar of Ireland. 
Sir Thomas Staples, Bart., the father of the bar, called in 1802, him- 
self almost an octogenarian, who had sat in the Irish Parliament, read 
the address in a clear and distinct tone of voice. It referred in appro- 
priate terms to the Baron’s long and honourable judicial career. 

When the address was read, the Baron expressed his fears “that his 
voice would not be fully equal to the compass of that large room, and 
hoped his brethren of the bar would allow his son, who delayed his 
departure, in order to be present on that gratifying occasion, to read 
his reply.” This, of course, was promptly acceded to, and accordingly 
the Rev. Mr Pennefather read the Baron’s touching and grateful reply. 
That assembly of the young and ambitious around the old Baron 
might have reminded one of the divine precept, “ Thou shalt rise up 
before the hoary head, and honour the face of the old man.” It was 
the crowning of his life on earth. He died before the close of the 
year 1859. His learning survives in the Law and Equity Reports, 
and his memory will long be revered in the Court wherein he delivered 
his judgments. 


CHIEF-JUSTICE PENNEFATHER. 
BORN 1774—DIED 1847. 


The Right Hon. Edward Pennefather was the younger of the two 
children of Major Pennefather of the 13th Light Dragoons, afterwards 
of Knockevan, in the county of Tipperary, and previous to the Union 
member for the city of Cashel. Major Pennefather was the younger 
son of Mr Pennefather of New Park, in the county of Tipperary. 

The elder of the two brothers, Richard, the subject of the previous 
memoir, was for many years one of the Barons of the Exchequer 
in Ireland. There were only fourteen months between their ages: 
Edward was born on 22d October 1774. They went to the same 
school the same day, entered Trinity College, Dublin, together, and 
were called to the bar at the same time, in Michaelmas Term 1795. 
They both were boys of diligence and much promise at school. At 
their entrance into Trinity College, they were placed in the same divi- 
sion; but, as both were candidates of equal merit for the same honours, 
the College authorities thought it right to separate them, and place the 
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younger brother in another division. Each then carried all before 
hirn in his own class. 

Dublin before the Union, with the members of both Houses of 
Parliament resident in it, was tenanted in a different way from what it 
has since been; and the two young men while in college mixed largely 
in the society of the capital. This did not prevent the assiduous pur- 
suit of their studies; at six o'clock on the morning after each exami- 
nation, they were hard at work for the next. 

They studied steadily when at the Temple, spending each of the short 
vaeations at Bath or Tunbridge Wells, where they worked from early 
in the morning till between one and two o'elock, tlie rest of the day 
being devoted to recreation and amusement. 

_ After his call to the bar, Mr Pennefather soon gained opportunities 
of distinguishing himself; the light of his university reputation, and 
his debating powers in the Historieal Society, made the way plain 
before the young barrister. He did not depend merely on that quick- 
sand foundation for a lawyer to build upon, ability of expression, but 
was master of every branch of the law, specially of chancery. He 
had perhaps no superior except Plunket in this branch, and in the 
knowledge of the laws of real property he was unrivalled. It was 
perhaps no disadvantage to Mr Edward Pennefather that his brother 
had chosen the same path in life; it never caused Jealousy or collision 
between them, although they often met on opposite sides of a case, 
with various fortunes. It was remarked, that the public “seemed to 
relish this brotherly contest, and always in such cases, as Mr Richard 
Pennefather sat down, listened with more than ordinary interest, when 
his brother Edward was seen rising in reply.” * The same writer thus 
describes his appearance in Court :—** In Court, his language and ap- 
pearance bespeak the scholar and the gentleman. His forehead is 
smooth and open, yet somewhat over anxious; his expressive and 
intelligent countenance indicates deep meditation, but seems to say 
that all is peace within; his manner is artless and candid, his deport- 
ment erect and independent. When he commences his address, your 
attention is at once arrested ; yon perceive at a glance that he is 
master of his subject, and feels himself to be so; with perfect self-pos- 
session, he details the numerous and complicated facts of a chancery 
ease—unfolds with ease and applies with judgment arguments the 
most intricate, and principles the most abstruse, and deduces his infer- 
ences with unrivalled clearness. While listening to him, I have fre- 
quently imagined myself acquainted with the simple doctrines of equity 
—of which, thank Heaven! I am still in a state of happy ignorance ; 
to me everything seemed clear and convincing, nor could I help all the 
while admiring his prepossessing earnestness and his graceful action ; 
he has hit the happy medium between vehemence and tameness; 
besides, he never attempts to stagger you with far-fetched phrases; his 
words are selected with exact taste. If he be fluent, he is not prolix ; 
and if the primary rule of all rational eloquence be to speak suitably 
to the occasion, then is Mr Edward Pennefather an accomplished orator. 
When in the habit of practising at Nisi Prius, he was equaliy successful ; 


* Dublin University Magazine 1830. 
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he never departed from his usual chaste and manly style, to indulge in 
irrelevant comment or feeble declamation, but applied himself to the 
more sensible purpose of explaining the principles of law applicable to 
his case, and giving to the jury a luminous exposition of facts, be they 
ever so interesting and perplexing. It was, moreover, an honourable 
peculiarity in his behaviour, that while maintaining the interests of his 
client with ability and zeal, he never took an unworthy advantage of 
his situation to utter an expression unnecessarily hurtful to the feelings 
of a witness, or forgot for an instant that the surest way to preserve 
his own dignity was to avoid infringing the bounds of propriety and 
politeness towards others.” 

Mr Edward Pennefather was early promoted to be a king’s counsel ; 
it is said that his further elevation was delayed by his refusing to pre- 
side over a commission appointed under the Insurrection Act. It was 
greatly in his favour that, in a country where barristers look for pro- 
motion to east, west, and south, rather than to their own honest work 
in their proper profession, Mr Pennefather, like. Lord Plunket in his 
earlier bar life, eschewed politics, and refused in any wise to embarrass 
his hands, whieh were generally well filled with briefs, with any extran- 
eous business. The following circumstances show, however, that Mr 
Pennefather was not an indifferentist in polities.* 

On coming into office, Lord Grey wrote to Mr Pennefather, offer- 
ing him the place of Attorney-General. He replied, declining, but 
not assigning any reason. Lord Grey wrote in reply, to say that he 
presumed the refusal was on the ground that Mr Pennefather would not 
go into Parliament, and that that should be no impediment, as it 
could be arranged that the Solicitor-General should be the law officet 
for Ireland in the House of Commons. Mr Pennefather answered that, 
although he would not go into Parliament, there were other reasons for 
his declining the office whieh were not then necessary to enter upon. 
Lord Anglesea (the newly appointed Lord-Lieutenant) then wrote to 
say that he had seen Lord Grey, who had shown him this letter, and 
that Lord Grey had given him so wide an authority in the matter that 
he had no doubt on his arrival in Ireland he would be able to remove 
all objections, and he requested him to wait till there was a personal 
communication. In tle meantime Mr O'Loghlen (afterwards Sir 
Michael, Master of the Rolls) called on Mr Pennefather, and stated that 
he waited on him on behalf of the Roman Catholie party, who had heard 
he was hesitating as to accepting the office, assuring him that his 
appointment was very acceptable to them, and urging him not to refuse. 
Mr Pennefather thanked him, but said it was not his intention to accept. 
On the day of Lord Anglesea’s arrival in Dublin, he sent to request 
him to go to the castle. Thither he went. Lord Anglesea told him he 
trusted he was in a position to remove every objection. Mr Penne- 
father replied that he considered a government should have an 
Attorney-General who would cordially co-operate in its policy ; that he 
felt he was not in that position; that he had been surprised at the 
offer being made to him, as it was well known his political principles 


* We must acknowledge our great indebtedness to Mr Edward Pennefather, 
Q.C., for the valuable assistance he has furnished in the preparation of his 
father’s memoir. ; i 
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differed from those of Lord Grey’s Government. Among other things, 
he said he had signed the petition from the bar of Ireland against the 
Catholic claims. Lord Anglesea expressed his astonishment at this, as 
he said that O’Connell had expressed to the Government his desire 
that Mr Pennefather should be appointed Attorney-General. Mr 
Pennefather told him that no one was better aware of the fact than 
O'Connell himself, as they had spoken together on the subject. Find- 
ing that the lawyer persisted in his refusal, Lord Anglesea stated that 
he was placed in a difficulty, inasmuch as when he parted from Lord 
Grey, he left him under the impression that all matters would be 
smoothed, and that he would be able to apprise Lord Grey the appoint- 
ment had been accepted ; and in full expectation of this, neither Lord 
Grey nor Lord Anglesea had made any further provision for filling the 
office; that he was quite at a loss to know who should be appointed ; 
and that in the then state of affairs, the place must be filled without 
delay; that he did not know to whom to turn, and he begged Mr 
Pennefather to name the person he thought best fitted for the post. 
This he declined to do, but as he saw the difficulty in which the 
Government was placed, he said he would name three men at the bar, 
any one of whom, if he accepted the office, would fill it with ability. 
Among these three names was that of Mr Blackburne, who was immedi- 
ately sent for, and who at once accepted. 

When Sir R. Peel came into office in 1835, Mr Pennefather had 
again the proffer of office; and he was apprised that he would be ap- 
pointed Attorney-General if he claimed the position ; but it was inti- 


Mr Blackburne, and that there was a difficulty in asking him to fill the 
inferior post of Solicitor-General as he had served as Attorney-General. 
Mr Pennefather removed the obstacle by accepting the office of Solicitor- 
General. 

Shortly afterwards O’Connell, at a public meeting in Dublin, made a 
speech attacking the Government and its appointments with great 
virulence. When he came to this appointment he said, “ What shall I 
say of Edward Pennefather? All I shall say is, he refused to be 
Attorney-General for the Whigs, but condescended to be Solicitor- 
General of the Tories.” 

In the summer of 1841, when Sir Robert Peel again took office, as 
Mr Pennefather was just setting out with some of his family to the Con- 
tinent, he received a letter from Sir R. Peel requesting him to call ou 
him on his arrival in London. He accordingly called at Whitehall 
Gardens. 

Sir Robert Peel was then forming his ministry, and expressed his 
great regret that he could not at that time offer him the Lord- Chaneel- 
lorship of Ireland. He wished, and had intended to do so, but Sir E. 
Sugden had put forward a claim to it, which he did not feel he could 
resist. But before the matter was finally settled, difficulties arose—not 
necessary here to mention—about his going over to Ireland. He had 
not, however, withdrawn his claim, but: had requested Sir R. Peel to 
suspend the appointment for a little time, and he had felt that he could 
not refuse to do so. 





mated to him that Government was desirous of securing the services of 


Sir Robert told Mr Pennefather that in this state of things he was . 
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very anxious that he should defer leaving the country ; and as the 
matter was pending, and Sir Edward Sugden in much uncertainty, it 
would be desirable he should see him if possible daily until the ques- 
tion was settled. Mr Pennefather acquiesced in this, and accepted 
an invitation to a country house about ten miles from London, where 
his sons were also staying. According to Sir Robert Peel's request, 
he eame to town on two or three occasions. One morning, while 
he was reading classies with one of his younger sons, an express 
messenger arrived with a letter from Sir R. Peel, requesting him to 
call upon him in town ; and on lis arriving at Whitehall Gardens, Sir 
Robert expressed his great regret at not having seen him the day 
before, as Sir E. Sugden had on the morning of that day resolved not 
to take the office, and had communicated his decision to Sir Robert, so 
as to leave the appointment at his disposal for a considerable portion of 
the day, but in the evening had written to accept it, so that 1t was no 
longer in Sir Robert's power to offer it. 

Mr Pennefather told him that it was not a matter of much moment 
to him, as Sir Robert was well aware that he had not made any appli- 
cation for that or any other office. Sir Robert expressed his sense of 
the frank manner he had shown throughout the whole transaction, and 
said he felt he might speak with some freedom to.him on another 
matter connected with the Irish arrangements in whieh he was in some 
difficulty. He then stated his desire to secure the services of Mr 
Blackburne, but that inasmuch as he had filled the office of Attorney- 
General, he did not see his way to offer him the subordinate place of 
Solicitor-General. Mr Pennefather replied that there need not be any 
difficulty, as the office of Attorney-General was no object to him. 
Whereupon Sir Robert asked him if he would serve as Solicitor- 
General. Mr Pennefather replied that if it would facilitate Sir R. 
Pecl's arrangements as regarded Ireland he was willing to do so, pro- 
. vided that his acceptance would not interfere with his tour abroad, as 
rest and change were necessary for him. Sir R. Peel expressed his 
obligations in a cordial manner, acceded to his wish, and apprised him 
that the acceptance of the office of Solicitor-General in no way pre- 
judiced the elaims which Sir Robert considered he had on the Govern- 
ment, and not the less for the course he had taken on the present 
occasion, After this interview he returned to the country, and in a 
day or two after started for the Continent. 

During his absence abroad in the autumn of 1841, Bushe, the Chief- 
Justice of Ireland, resigned his seat on the bench, and Sir R. Peel 
proffered the office to Mr Pennefather; he accepted and held it till 
1846, when he was compelled by a long and sever» attack of gout to 
resign. 

While he was Chief-Justice the now celebrated trial at the bar of 
O'Connell and others eame on in the Queen's Bench. The judgment 
was reversed in the House of Lords. | 

The illness which obliged him to resign proved his last. On the 
6th of September 1847. he passed away, surrounded by all his family, 
except one of his daughters, after an amount of suffering which was 
equalled only by the unruffled patience with which it was borne. 
Chief-Justice Pennefather was always strongly in favour of serip- 
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tural education, as well as a liberal supporter of it, considering an open 
Bible the birthright of every one born in a Christian land. He did 
not, perhaps, take into account the necessity of an authoritative inter- 
preter to accompany it on its mission to those less lucid and judicial than 
himself. He it was who first suggested, in order to get rid of the tithe 
agitation, and to give more security to the clergy for their incomes, 
that the proprietors, and not the occupiers of land should be liable to 
the payment of the tithe, and that the proprietors should be entitled to 
make a deduction from the tithe in consequence of the liability to be 
thrown on them. This was, in fact, taxing the people indirectly instead 
of directly, but it achieved the great object of settling the question and 
restoring peace and goodwill. 

Mr Pennefather’s life was one of great labour, but he had the 
satisfaction of “ eating of the labours of his hands ;” and as a younger 
son of a younger brother,“ if he had not lands by birth, he acquired 
‘them by wit." 

During the sitting of the Courts when at the bar, a little after four 
o'clock in the morning, winter and summer, found him in his study; 
this enabled him to pass a great portion of the evening with his familv, 
when he heartily joined in whatever engaged their interest. He was 
blessed with a wife of great talent and eultivation, and no doubt this in 
no small degree added to the enjoyment of his hours of recreation. 
His spirits were cheerful and even, and his temper singularly calm. 
With great dispatch of business, he never appeared hurried; and without 
being rigid in requiring punctuality from others, he was invariablv 
punctual himself. He was a very good artist,* and greatly enjoyed 
drawing in pencil and water colours. He always travelled with a 
sketch book, and being fond of reading, especially history and bio- 
graphy, he was never unoccupied. He was, in body as well as in 
mind, till towards the close of life, very active when free from gout ; 
he was a good rider and a good shot; and in the vacations used to 
appear on horseback in leather breeches and top boots long after they 
had disappeared except in the hunting field. 

He had a family of ten children, to each of whom he was as if he had 
but one. He ruled by example much more than precept, and the 
result was the devotion of one and all to him. With his two elder 
sons (the two others being several years younger) he was on the terms 
more of a brother than a father; their intercourse was ever of the 
most unreserved kind. 

He suffered at times and occasionally for long periods from severe 
attacks of an hereditary disease—gout in its worst forms, The attacks 


* Mr Pennefather was leading counsel for the defendant in a heavy case in the 
Court of Chancery ; during the statement of the case by the leading counsel for 
the plaintiff, he made a drawing in.the fold of his brief. The defendant was 
entirely successful. A day or two after, Mr Pennefather received a letter from 
the solicitor of the defendant, accompanied by a box containing a very handsome 
pencil case ; the letter expressed the obligations the solicitor was under for Mr 
Pennefather's advocacy, and added that it was not till the solicitor had returned 
to his office, he found, that besides the success in the suit, he was in possession of a 
pen and ink sketch, the merit of which he was astonished at, and of qn was 
very glad to find himself the owner, and requested Mr Pennefather’s acceptance of 
the pencil case. 
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of this disorder he bore with exemplary patience; his habit when the 
fit came on, which was always suddenly, was to send away his briefs; 
and when this was done, no one would have supposed that law had 
ever engaged his mind ; one who used frequently to see him when so 
laid by, said that when he saw him Sir Thomas More was always 
brought to his remembrance. 

Although so actively engaged in his profession, he sat very loose to 
it. When one of his sons was threatened with pulmonary disease he 
aecompanied him in the autumn of 1832 to the Isle of Wight, where, 
with the exeeption of returning to Ireland for some cases in which he 
was specially retained in.different assize towns, he remained with him 
and some members of his familv till the latter end of the summer of 
1833. These breaks in his professional life did not interfere with his 
position at the bar, for each time immediately on his return to it he 
was ever as fully occupied as if he had never left it—a very unusual 
occurrence. 

He took a decided, but never an active part in politieal life. He 
was repeatedly pressed to go into Parliament, and was offered seats in 
different boroughs previous to the passing of the Reform Bill, in days 
when the nomination of the proprietor secured the return of the 
member. 

Previous to the passing of the Act of Union he was strongly opposed 
to it. Very shortly before the Act passed, the Government was very 
desirous to secure votes. Mr Pennefather happened to be passing 
down Dawson Street in Dublin when the carriage of Mr Marsden, the 
under-secretary, was passing by; it was suddenly stopped, and he was 
asked to get in, when Marsden told him of the position of Govern- 
ment, reminded him that he was a young man in his profession, that 
Government was very anxious to pass the Act, and that if Mr Penne. 
father could succeed in securing the votes of one or two members with 
whom he was connected (Major Pennefather was then member for 
Cashel, the borough belonging to the Pennefather family up to the 
passing of the Reform Bill), his speedy promotion in his profession would 
be assured to him. Mr Pennefather replied that he had mistaken his 
man, that he was against the Union, and would do all in his power to 
prevent it; upon which Marsden pulled the check string, stopped 
the carriage, and said he need not further occupy his time. Before the 
Act passed, Mr Pennefather considered nothing could be more disas- 
trous to the country than its passing—after it had passed, nothing more 
disastrous than its repeal; and in that opinion he remained firm to 
the last. 

He was in favour of emancipation all his life till the year 1828, and 
his opinion on this subject gave offence to Mr Saurin, long the 
Attorney-General for Ireland, a great personal friend of Mr Penne- 
father. Shortly before the passing of the Emancipation Act, he read 
much on the subject, and the result was he changed his opinion, and he 
signed the petition of the bar of Ireland against the Catholic claims. 
His name, I believe, headed the signatures. After the passing of the 
Act, O'Connell was given a patent of precedence next after him.  , 

Mr Pennefather was, as we have said, early appointed king's counsel. 
He was created third Serjeant, 3d August 1830; advanced to be 
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second Serjeant, 18th July 1831; and became first Serjeant, February 
1832. He was appointed Solicitor-General, 27th January 1835; re- 
appointed Solicitor-General, August 1841; and created Chief-Justice 
in October 1841. 

He was long the leader of the Leinster circuit, which he gave up in 
1818, but he was very frequently engaged as special counsel on the 
different circuits in Ireland. 

His charity was very liberal, and equally unostentatious. With all 
the work he had to do, though often the demands on his time were most 
urgent, yet he never did any sort of business on Sunday. That day 
was entirely devoted to the purposes for which it was set apart. 





CHIEF-JUSTICE LEFROY. 
BORN 1776.—DIED 1869. 


Tuomas LANGLOIS LEFROY, eldest son of Lieutenant-Colonel Anthony 
Lefroy, was born in the county of Limerick on the 8th January 17776. 
His family, as may be surmised from the name, was of French extrac- 
tion, being among those Huguenots who preferred their religious 
liberty to country and property. His ancestor, Antoine Loffroy, as 
the name was formerly written, sought refuge in England in 1569, 
and the descendant of the refugee, Colonel Lefroy, having purchased 
land in Limerick, settled in that part of Ireland. Here his son 
Thomas was born, and must have advanced rapidly in his classical 
edueation, for he entered Trinity College, Dublin, at the early age of 
fourteen. He was a pupil of the celebrated Dr Durrowes, afterwards 
Dean of Cork, more famed for his song “ The Night before Larry was 
stretched” (Anglice, hanged), than for his attainments in divinity. The 
Dean took such a liking to young Lefroy, that he received him into 
his family circle, and treated him with an affection which was fully 
reciprocated by the young student. Mr Langlois, young Lefroy’s 
grand-uncle, was desirous that the youth should be called to the 
English bar, and promised Colonel Lefroy, if he consented to this 
arrangement, to use his interest to place him in Parliament. Colonel 
Lefroy, however, notwithstanding this tempting offer, resolved his son 
should remain in the land of his birth. Young Lefroy's university 
career gave promise of great excellence. It was suggested, indeed, 
that he should read fora fellowship. At the class examinations, then 
held quarterly, he obtained the highest prize in each year, also a 
moderatorship, and gold medal. He was a member of the College 
Historical Society, of which he was auditor at the age of nineteen, 
when he delivered the opening address for the session of 1795. While 
eonneeted with the Society, he obtained no less than four medals— 
three for oratory, and one for history—a strong proof of his superiority 
in youth's mimic warfare. 

While a student of the University, and keeping his terms as a 
law student, Mr Lefroy seems to have meditated the important step 
of taking a wife. He had formed a close intimacy with the family of 
Mr Paul, of Silverspring, County Wexford, and won the iini s of 
III. 2Y r. 
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his only daughter Jane, whom he married, in 1799, at Abergavenny, 
North Wales. Mr Lefroy had been previously, in Easter Term 1797. 
ealled to the Irish bar, but did not commence attending the Courts as 
a practising barrister till the year 1800. Few lawyers ever óem- 
menced to practise more fully prepared. He possessed not only a 
sound knowledge of legal principles, but considerable acquaintanee 
with practical details. As a student of Lincoln's Inn, he daily attended 
the Courts at Westminster, and the judgments of the Lord-Chancellor 
(Lord Eldon) and Chief-Justice (Lord Kenyon) improved his know- 
ledge of equity and law, while his diligence in forming digests and 
writing essays on legal subjects proved how carefully his mind was 
trained in professional learning. The result was that, when in practice 
at the bar, he speedily became a favourite with that clear-sighted race, 
the attorneys, and the following remarks on the mode in which this 
junior of four years’ standing argued before the Court of Error will 


best corroborate the statement :— 


* [ was present in Court a few days ago," writes Mr Hoare in 1801 
to- Colonel Lefroy, “and heard your son argue a writ of error before 
the Exchequer Chamber. He was about two hours speaking, and, at 
the close -of his arguments, he concluded by lamenting he was under 
the necessity of taking up so- much of their lordships’ time, to which 


. Lord Clare* replied—* Mr Lefroy, you have no reason whatever to 
. lament, for you have argued the case with most uncommon precision, 
. and much satisfaction to the Court^ The argument was received-not 
. only by the Court, but by the bar, in the most gratifying manner, and 


the Chief-Daron,T at a large party on that day, said, ‘It was the ablest 


. argument that had been made at the Irish bar.’ Mr ‘Burston, one 
. of the leading lawyers in Chancery, before going out of Court, went 


up to Mr Babington, a most eminent solicitor, and advised him to 


; retain your son for every important cause he had to be argued." 1 


We may be certain the intelligence was highly gratifying to the 


- young barrister's father, and was followed up, in 1802, by the publica- 
: tion of Mr Lefroy’s work on * Proceedings by Elegit for the Recovery 


, of Judgment Debts," which was a most timely production, for the 


~ 


decision of the Court of Kings Bench upon the question of elegits 


, caused great uncertainty as to proceedings by this process. 


Law reporting at this period was almost unknown in Ireland. The 
decisions of Lord Lifford, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, though earefully 
reported by Mr Wallis, were not published for nearly half a century 
after they were pronounced, and it was rather a novel undertaking for 
Mr Lefroy, who was so short a time at the bar, together with another 
barrister, Mr Schoales, to undertake publishing the decisions of the 
great equity lawyer who succeeded Lord Clare as Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland—Mitford, Lord Redesdale. They performed the useful work 
most ably, and published the Chaucellor's judgments from Easter Term 
1802 until Mareh 1806, when he ceased to be Chancellor. "These 
decisions are excellent, and several relating to what is known as Irish 
Equity, the Tenantry Acts 19 and 20 Geo. III. c. 30, and the Law of 
Trusts, helped much to settle the law on these important subjects. 


* Then Lord Chancellor of Ireland. + Chief-Baron Lord Avonmore. 
t Memoir of Chief-Justice Lefroy, by his Son, p. 21. 
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Lord Redesdale was much pleased with the industry and ability of 
Mr Lefroy. Writing to a friend in England, the Chancellor kindly 
mentions him as a model for young lawyers to imitate. ‘ Your 
friend, Mr Lefroy, is a young man who fully answers that description; 
he is much esteemed here, and I think must get forward.”* There 
ean be no doubt the practice of law reporting is a most valuable one 
for a barrister. It makes him acquainted with the arguments on both 
sides, the causes referred to, and the way in which the judge dis- 
tinguishes those in favour of his view from those against it. 

With a view to general business, Mr Lefroy commenced to go circuit, 
and selected the Munster circuit as affording the widest field for prac- 
tice. Here he soon established a high character as a Nisi Prius 
advocate, and in 1809 was employed at Wexford as special counsel, 
receiving the fee of 100 guineas. This mark of confidence in a barrister 
of eleven years’ standing shows how his talents were appreciated. 
But the bent of his mind was for equity business, and he soon aban- 
doned the noise and contention of the Assize Courts. In 1816 he 
received the silk gown of king’s counsel, and two years later, Earl 
Talbot, then Lord-Lieutenant, with the concurrence of the Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Manners), Chief- Justice Downes, and the Attorney- 
General (Saurin), conferred the office of King’s Serjeant upon Mr 
Lefroy. 

Few men had more frequent opportunities of mounting the bench 
than he. Both when Judge Mayne resigned in 1820, and when Baron 
George retired in 1821, as well as on the death of Judge Fletcher in 1823, 
he was offered the vacant seats, but he preferred the more lucrative 
practice of the Court of Chancery, and, as he was then a young man 
with the best prizes before him, it was but natural he should decline to 
be shelved. In 1822, one of the judges being unable to go the Munster 
circuit, Mr Serjeant Lefroy was selected in his room, and his first 
judicial experience was not one to make him more desirous of ascend- 
ing the bench. The present judges of Ireland may be congratulated 
on the light duties they have to discharge at the crown side of the 
Courts, when we contrast the calendars of our day with that presented 
at the Special Commission under the Insurrection Act in February 
1822. The number of persons in Cork gaol was no less than 366, 
of whom 35 were capitally convicted. Serjeant Lefroy bears the 
following kindly testimony to his associate judge, the late Daron 
Pennefather. Ina letter to Mrs Lefroy, he says:—'* My friend Penne- 
father has, indeed, been as good as his word. He has been a most 
valuable, as well as friendly brother-jadge. His sound judgment and 
great experience, joined to the most perfect cordiality, have afforded 
me the greatest assistance and comfort.” Serjeant Lefroy went the 
Munster circuit again in 1824 and 1825, and also presided on other 
circuits in,1827, 1828, and 1829. His piety and charitable disposition 
brought him prominently into communion with various religious and 


. humane societies—such as the Kildare Place Society, the Hibernian 


Missionary Society, the Scripture Readers’ Society; he also took a 
great interest in the conversion of the Jews to Protestantism, and it 


* Memoir of Chief-Justice Lefroy, by his Son, p. 26. 
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this object, that the following incident occurred :—While presiding as 
judge of assize in Cork, a man was tried before him for larceny of : 
number of ancient coins, some of the Hebrew nation, others of the 
period of the Cæsars. O’Connell was employed to defend the prisoner, 
and the judge, having asked to see the coins, O'Connell significantly 
exclaimed—* Hand his lordship the Jewish ones, but give me the 
Roman.” 

In 1830 an event happened which displays the independence and 
spirit of Mr Lefroy when defending what he conceived the privilege 
of his office. The political importance of O’Connell, all powerful with 
his friends, was deemed so formidable to his enemies that the Tory 

authorities, then ruling in Dublin Castle, resolved, when a vacancy 
| occurred among the judges of Assize, not to send Serjeant Lefroy as 
| circuit judge, as he was so disliked by the Irish agitator. 

The practice almost invariably has been in Ireland, when one of the 
twelve common-law judges was unable to go circuit, to select a 
Serjeant for this high function, and we read, in O’Flanagan’s “ Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors of Ireland,” how, so far back as 1637, Thomas, 
Lord Wentworth, then Viceroy, severely reprimanded the Chancellor, 

| Lord Ely, for passing over Serjeant Eustace, whom the Viceroy in- 
sisted should be sent as judge of assize, instead of a barrister, Mr 

Alexander, who was selected by the Lord Chancellor. It happened 

that Baron M‘Clelland, being unwell, was unable to go the spring 

circuit of 1830, and under the pretext that so many causes were un- 
heard before the Lord Chancellor, it was suggested, unofficially, that it 
were well if Serjeant Lefroy claimed exemption, which would be 
readily granted, from going the Munster circuit as judge of Assize. 

This most unusual interference caused the Serjeant to see through 

the measure; he at once replied, that though his circuit duty 
would be to him personally an inconvenience as well as a loss of in- 


| 
was after taking part in a meeting of the Society which labours for 
| 
| 
| 


come, he felt it was one of the privileges incident to the office of 
Serjeant, and that, for the sake of the profession in which that post 
gave precedence and rank, he thought it was incumbent on him, while 
holding the rank, not to forego any publie duty from considerations of 
personal convenience. 

A further effort was made by Mr Joy, then Attorney-General, to 
induce Mr Lefroy not to press his right, when Mr Lefroy informed 
him that * any further communication should be official and in writ- 
ing," which led to the ensuing letter from Mr Gregory, then Under- 
Secretary for Ireland :— 


** DUBLIN, February 26, 1830. 


* SrR,—I have received the Lord-Lieutenant's command to acquaint 
you, that he considers your nomination to the provisional exercise of 
the judicial function as inexpedient to the existing circumstances of 

| this country. j 
| * T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your most obedient humble servant, 
i “Wm. GREGORY. 

* Mr Serjeant Lefroy.” 

| 
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This eurt, and certainly very mandatory epistle, produced the fol- 
lowing spirited answer :— 


* Six, —I have had the honour of receiving your letter of this 
morning, aequainting me that the Lord-Lieutenant *considers the 
nomination of me to the provisional exercise of the judicial functions 
as inexpedient to the existing circumstances of this country.’ Con- 
necting this letter with the communication made to me yesterday morning 
by the Attorney-General from the Lord-Lieutenant, accompanied as it 
was by every assurance of personal respect, I feel it due to his Grace 
to submit to the consideration of his better judgment one or two 
observations which have occurred to me on the subject of these com- 
munications. I confess it does appear to me to be essential to the 
due administration of public justice, that the officers of the crown, so 
far as respects the discharge of their judicial functions, should have the 
same independence which the law has secured to the judges, so as to 
place them in like manner beyond the control of popular clamour or of 
existing circumstances. I also think, on the part of the profession to 
which I belong, that I ought not to submit, in my person, to have the 
office stripped of one of its most honourable incidents, by compromise 
or acquiescence, though inconvenient in its exercise to myself. 

“I feel, therefore, compelled to say, that if his Excellency should 
deem it fit to interdict my going circuit, I should consider it due to 
the office and myself, to request, in such case (if this be his Excellency’s 
determination), that he may permit me to resign it altogether. I re- 
ceived the office unimpaired in its privileges; it is admitted I held it 
unsullied, and in that state I wish to lay it down, if it is no longer to 
be enjoyed without mistrust and curtailment. 

“I have the honour to be, &e., 
* Wm. Gregory, Esq." ‘THOMAS LEFROY. 


This manly protest against interference on the part of the executive 
was ineffectual in restraining the course which the Viceroy had made up 
his mind to adopt. Mr Serjeant Blackburne was selected to go circuit, 
and Mr Lefroy, true to his principles, resigned the serjeantry. The 
course taken by Mr Lefroy helped to raise him still higher in the 
estimation of his political friends, who now regarded him in the light of 
a martyr to the cause of Protestant ascendency. His return to Par- 
liament for Dublin University, at the general election which followed 
the death of King George IV. in 1830, was the first reward for his 
conduct, and it must have been gratifying to him that, when about 
commencing his Parliamentary career, he was accompanied to the 
House of Commons by his eldest son, Anthony Lefroy, returned as one 
of the knights of the shire for the county of Longford. 

Mr Lefroy was a consistent Tory, and took part in most of the 
debates of a sectarian or party nature. He steadily opposed the reform 
bills, and all the Whig measures, with undeviating hostility. 

In 1837 he commenced building a mansion at Carrig-glas, county 
Longford, in the Tudor style, with the tall towers, deep embayed 
windows, pointed gables, and embrasured parapets of that graceful 
period. We ean well imagine the regret of Mr Lefroy when the effect 
was disclosed of the great storm of 6th January 1839 upon the woods 
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surrounding his house. It prostrated a large grove of cedars of 
Lebanon, which had formed the chief attraction from the windows of 
the principal sitting- rooms, and the wind committed such general havoc, 
that no less than 4600 trees were uprooted in the park and surround- 
ing woods. A more serious trial quickly followed. When Sir Robert 
Peel became Premier, in September 1841, the great professional 
eminence of Mr Lefroy, as also his political services to his party, 
together with those of his son Anthony, pointed him out as a proper 
recipient of the Irish Great Seal. But O’Connell’s influence interfered, 
and the office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland was, for the second time, 
conferred upon Sir Edward Sugden. Mr Lefroy had, shortly after- 
wards, the offer of becoming one of the Barons of the Exchequer, and 
though he felt inclined to refuse a puisne judgeship, as he had done 
before on several occasions, he was prevailed on to accept this offer, 
and took his seat on the Exchequer bench, Hilary Term 1842.* 

The appointment of Mr Lefroy to the Exchequer Bench was not 
allowed to pass unchallenged. On a motion in the House of Commons, 
respecting the restoration of Mr St George to the bench of magistrates, 
Mr Shiel thus commented upon the appointment of Baron Lefroy: 
“Tf to the Peerage, to which his fortune was so adequate; if to the 
House of Lords, where, on Irish appeals, totally unconnected with 
party he could, by his knowledge and his talents, have been eminently 
serviceable (in reward for his political services, which I do not mean to 
dispute), you had raised Mr Lefroy, I should not have complained ; his 
abilities, his acquirements, his capacity to do good in a proper 
place, I freely admit; but that you should, from the entire mass of the 
Irish bar, have made a choice of a gentleman so conspicuous for the 
part which he has acted on every question by which Ireland has been 
agitated for the last twenty years, was a most extraordinary proceeding. 
I bear, I protest, no ill will to Baron Lefroy. I cannot injure him by 
any attack; you cannot hurt him by a defence. He is beyond the 
reach of both. If I ran the risk of doing him the slightest harm, I 
should abstain from all reference to his name; but it is legitimate and 

just, when to the individual in question no injury can accrue, to ani- 
. madvert upon the breach of pledges which is involved by his promotion. 
I have noright to condemn him, but I have every right to censure you ; 
I doubt not that he has always acted a conscientious part; but his 
appointment is not, upon that account, the less a departure from your 
engagements, and a violation of those pledges which no one asked you 
to make,— which were perfectly voluntary on your part, into which you 
entered without deliberation, and which you have abandoned with 
discredit." 

In reply, Sir Robert Peel fairly showed how Viceroys of all political 
parties had offered judgeships to Mr Lefroy, and that the Irish bar 
expected he would have been Lord Chancellor. But the fears Mr 
Shiel entertained of the politician appearing in the judge, were never 
realised. As a judge, Baron Lefroy was never influenced by either 
religion or polities. , 

The kindly reception he met with from his companions on the bench, 


* Memoir of Chief-Justice Lefroy, by his Son, p. 216. 
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is thus mentioned by him in a letter to his wife, dated 21st January 
1842 :—“ I have been now sitting a whole week with Brady* and 
Richards (as Pennefather was sitting at the Commission Court), and I 
ean truly say that, if the oldest friends I have amongst the judges had 
been my companions, instead of my political opponents, I could not 
have experienced more unaffected kindness, cordiality, and respect. 
Torrens has chosen the Munster circuit, in order that he and I may go 
together."T 

Perhaps the solitary instance in which Daron Lefroy ever came into 


collision with the bar, occurred upon the Munster circuit, during the 


spring of 1842. 

In the case of O'Keeffe v. Wallis, tried before the Daron at Cork. 
21st March 1842, after the defendant's case was stated, the plaintiff's 
counsel applied to Baron Lefroy to adjourn, in consequence of the late- 
ness of the hour, it being then past seven o'clock. The counsel 
stated they were unable, from fatigue and illness, to do their duty to 
their clients, and the counsel for the defendant having joined in re- 
questing his lordship to adjourn, he peremptorily refused to do so. 
Whereupon counsel on both sides retired from Court, and his Lord- 
ship proceeded with the case in their absence. 

In consequence of the above occurrence, a requisition, numerously 
signed by the Munster bar, having been presented to the father of 
the bar, Mr Bennett, Q.C., a meeting was called by him at the Bar- 
room in Cork, on Thursday the 22nd of March 1842, when the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted :— 

* 1st, Resolved—That the practice of continuing the sittings of the 
Court on circuit after a late hour is calculated to prevent the due ad- 
ministration of justice, and is necessarily detrimental to the interests of 
suitors. 

* 2nd, That, although the pressure of business in the earlier towns on 
circuit, where the time for holding the assizes is limited, may occa- 
sionally render late sittings necessary, no such necessity can exist in 
the last town on the cireuit. s 

“3rd, That this meeting highly approves of the conduct of counsel in 
withdrawing from Court under the cireumstances. 

“Ath, That the father and junior of the bar do wait upon the learned 
Baron, and hand him a eopy of these resolutions." 

The copy of resolntions having been duly given to the Baron, the 
following reply was addressed by him to George Bennett, Q.C., the father 


of the Munster bar :— 
** CORK, 26th March 1842. 


* DEAR Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of the resolutions of 
the Munster bar, which you were instructed by them to communicate 
to me, and regret that pressure of business has prevented me making 
an earlier reply. I think I may take the liberty of saying, that, from 
my standing in life and in my profession, as well as my long and inti- 
mate aequaintanee with so many of the Munster bar, I scarcely could 
have expected that, without any previous intimation, a proceeding should 


* The Right Hon. Maziere Brady, Chief Baron, afterwards Lord Chancellor. 
t ** Memoirs of Chief-Justice Lefroy," by his son, p. 229. 
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have taken place such as oceurred in Court, followed by an immediate 
Bar-meeting, and consequent resolutions, such as I cannot but hope 
they would not upon more mature deliberation have adopted; and 
I cannot, even now, avoid calling their attention to considera- 
tions which, under momentary excitement, I cannot but think have 
been overlooked, as I am persuaded the great body of the bar will ever 
be disposed to uphold the due authority of the bench, and to assist, 
rather than embarrass, a judge in the discharge of the difficult and 
arduous duties he has to perform; I consider it must, of necessity, 
belong to the discretion of the judge when to adjourn a cause, and 
that he is bound, in the exercise of this discretion, to consult as well 
the interests of suitors, and the accommodation of the jurors and wit- 
nesses, as the convenience of the bar. I cannot, therefore, subscribe-to 
any doctrine which would transfer the exercise of this authority from 
the bench to the counsel in a particular case, without any regard to those 
other considerations which must necessarily and properly be taken 
into account in all the arrangements affecting the discharge of the 
publie business, the propriety of which, I am persuaded, the bar itself 
will willingly admit.—I have the honour to be, dear Sir, your faithful 
humble servant, THOMAS LEFROY. 

* George Bennett, Esq. 

* May I request you will submit this to the bar at your earliest 
convenience." 

As several of the Munster bar had left Cork when Baron Lefroy's 
letter was received by Mr Bennett, it was not submitted to them until 
the ensuing term in Dublin, when they had the opportunity of prepar- 
ing the following reply :— 

“May it please your Lordship, —Having taken into anxious considera- 
tion your lordship’s letter, we the members of the Munster bar, who 
entered into the resolutions adverted to by your lordship, beg leave 
respectfully to inform you, that, although we assent to the severa] pro- 
positions laid down by your lordship in that letter, yet, after much 
deliberation, we find no reason to rescind or alter any of the resolutions 
that we have adopted. 

** We assure your lordship that we never had the slightest intention of 
treating the bench with any disrespect, nor are we aware that, in any 
instance, we have been guilty of so doing ; and, indeed, throughout 
the whole of the last circuit, we were desirous to pay your lordship 
that respect to which your high professional character and exalted 
station so justly entitle you. With respect to what appears to your 
lordship to have been too sudden a meeting, convened by requisition, 
without any previous intimation to your lordship, we beg leave to 
remark, that the meeting was not called until after repeated and re- 
spectful requests not to sit late had been made to your lordship, and 
refused, and not until some of the bar found themselves unable, from 
excessive fatigue, to discharge their duties. 

* In the earlier towns of the circuit we contented ourselves with 
ineffeetual remonstrances, but in the last circuit town, where the time 
for holding the assize was not limited, we felt that there was something 
harsh, as well as unusual, in your lordship's refusal to comply with a 
request made—as your lordship was apprised at the time—in conse- 
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quence of the illness and exhaustion of the counsel concerned in the 
cause, actually labouring as they then declared they did, under a 
physical inability to discharge their duties ; that inability induced in 
a great measure by the protracted sittings during the former part of the 
circuit. 

* We do not believe that, on any former circuit, was such a request 
ever refused, or eonsidered an undue interferenee with the authority of 
the bench. We beg leave respectfully to add, that the case in which 
your lordship declined to adjourn was.one of such a nature that it 
would necessarily have occupied a considerable time, if the counsel 
engaged in it had been capable of remaining in court and performing 
their duties. 

* We willingly admit, that it must of necessity belong to the discre- 
tion of the judge when to adjourn a cause; and that he is bound, in the 
exercise of ‘that discretion, to consult the accommodation of the jurors 
und witnesses, as well as the convenience of the bar; and we deprecate, as 
strongly as your lordship can, any doctrine which would transfer the 
exercise of that authority from the bench to the counsel in the cause; 
but your lordship will be pleased to recollect that your intention 
openly announced on the Saturday evening, to sit late during the 
ensuing week, and so announced in opposition to the expectation of the 
bar, and to the expressed wishes of the great majority of the jury then 
impannelled, gave to your lordship’s refusal to comply with the respect- 
ful application for an adjournment on the Monday following, the 
appearance, at least, of having been the result of your lordship's deter- 
mination to act upon your previously declared resolution, rather than 
the exercise of your lordship’s discretion, as to the propriety of adjourn- 
ing the particular case then on trial. 

* We beg leave to assure your lordship that we are, at all times, 
anxious to evince that respect which we sincerely feel for the gentlemen 
who so ably discharge the duties of jurors at the assizes; and are, at all 
times, ready to comply with any wish expressed by them, not inconsistent 
with our duties to our clients; but we feel that the first object to be 
considered by all concerned in the administration of justice is the 
interests of the suitors; and we submit that, even if a few persons 
should be found desirous and able to protract their sittings, until both 
their fellow-jurors and the counsel had become incapable of perform- 
ing their respective duties, a compliance with the wishes of such 
persons, under such circumstances, would tend rather to defeat than 
promote the ends of justice. We beg leave also to inform your lord- 
ship, that we have reason to believe that your lordship is in error, if 
your lordship supposes that the jurors in general desire that the courts 
should sit until a late hour in the evening. 

* Whilst we are fully conscious of the respect that is due to the bench, 
and are sensible of the kindness manifested by the tenor of your lord- 
ship’s letter, we feel it due to ourselves to submit the foregoing remarks 
to your lordship’s consideration, and, at the same time, to express our 
most anxious hope that nothing that has occurred shall prevent in 
future the continuance of that kindly feeling that ought, at all times, 
to subsist between the bench and the bar.” 

Some further correspondence ensued, showing that both parties 
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adhered stoutly to their opinions as expressed above, which was closed 
by the Baron writing to Mr Bennett the following letter :— 
| ‘* LEESON STREET, 12th May 1842. 

* MY DEAR SIR,—Às my letters were not written with a view to enter 
into discussion, but simply to call to mind the importance of considera- 
tions which appeared to me to have been lost sight of in the occurrences 
which took place at Cork, I shall make no observations,on the letter 
you have now transmitted to me. I cannot, however, but entertain 
a confident hope that, when the excitement of the moment has passed 
away, the writers of that letter will view the transaction to which it 
refers in a very different light from what they seem disposed to do at 
present.—Yours, my dear Sir, very faithfully, 


* George Bennett, Esq. Tuomas LEFROY." 


Among the numerous cases of interest tried before Baron Lefroy, 
one of those which excited the greatest attention was that of John 
Mitchell, tried under the Treason Felony Act. This case was tried in 
May 1848, in the Commission Court in Green Street, Dublin, before 
Baron Lefroy and Judge Moore. The prisoner was found guilty, and 
sentenced by Baron Lefroy to fourteen years’ transportation. 
On the accession of the Earl of Derby to the high trust of Prime 
Minister in 1852, he lost no time in placing Baron Lefroy at the head of 
the Common Law Bench, as Lord Chief-Justice of Ireland. A better 
proof cannot be given of the estimation in which this excellent judge 
was held, than is contained in the letter of congratulation on this event 
addressed to him by the Roman Catholic Chief. Daron of the Court in 
which he sat for fourteen years. 

‘t CASTLEBLANEY, 14th March 1852. 
“My DEAR CnuiEF-JUsTICE,—I am here on my return from Derry, 
Sabbath-bound, as I do not travel on Sunday. I may possibly have 
to eross over to the north of England, immediately on my arrival in 
Dublin to-morrow. I therefore write this, lest I should miss seeing you. 
I suppose I may now address you by the title which I have written 
above. Most warmly as I must rejoice on personal grounds, at any- 
thing which could in any way conduce to your welfare or your honour, 
and much as I prize the accomplished lawyer who is to succeed you, I 
feel most deeply how great is the loss which your elevation will occa- 
sion to myself, and to the colleagues whose experience of your value 
has been still longer than mine. I shall ever look back with a satis- 
faction alloyed only by a sense of what we are losing upon the five 
years and a half during which I have witnessed and enjoyed the benefit 
of the learning and experience, the sound, clear, and vigorous judgment, 
the keen and stern sense of justice, and withal the cordial and candid 
spirit, guiding while it enhanced these qualities by which you have 
done so much in counselling and assisting us in the Exchequer. 
* I could not forbear to say thus much to you; hoping that, though 
we shall no longer meet upon our old ground, we shall often renew our 
intercourse elsewhere, and wishing earnestly every good wish for your 
honour and happiness, I shall only add how sincerely I am, —My dear 
Chief-Justice, most faithfully yours, D. R. Picot.” 


Chief- Justice Lefroy presided over the Court of Queen's Bench from 
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Easter Term 1852, to Trinity Term 1866, and, with his ten years' ex- 
perience as Daron of the Exchequer, made an admirable common law 
judge. The reports of his decisions show how thoroughly he was 
master of the great principles of Common Law, and his constant 
attention being directed to points of pleading and practice, rendered no 
detail too small to escape his comprehension. While wielding the 
knowledge he possessed with a powerful arm, he could unravel the 
threads of the most tangled skein with the nicest care; and when pre- 
senting the cases at Nist Prius, or the criminal trials, to the jury, he left 
nothing material overlooked or unnoticed. High functionaries seldom 
escape spiteful attacks, and Chief-Justice Lefroy was no exception. 

During the Session of 1856, Sir John Shelley moved in the House of 
Commons for a return of the dates of the call to the bar of the judges 
of the Superior Courts of Law in Ireland, the duties of their appoint- 
ments as judges, the number of times each was absent during the whole 
of any term, or part of a term, and the cause of such absence, also in 
how many instances substitutes were appointed by the crown to pre- 
side at any assize, or portion thereof, in the absence of any sub-judge, 
giving, in each case, the name of the town. While bringing forward 
this motion, Sir John Shelley referred to Chief-Justice Lefroy, Judge 
Torrens, and Baron Pennefather, “who,” he said, “ were allowed to 
hold their offices, when incompetent through age and infirmity from 
discharging their duties." 

The result was not to drive the Chief-Justice from the bench, as was 
expected, and many years elapsed before the effort to displace him was 
renewed. Jn consequence of the old chief having shown some want of 
resolution when passing sentence on a man convicted at the assizes of 
Tullamore, the attack was renewed in the House of Lords by the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, and in the House of Commons by Mr Bryan, 
member for the county Kilkenny. 

When vindicating Chief-Justice Lefroy from the attack of Lord 
Clanricarde, Lord Chelmsford said,* “ Prima facie, the noble Marquis 
was right in stating that a judge who had arrived at atime of life far 
beyond the ordinary period of man’s existence could not be perfectly 
competent to the duties he had to discharge, but he would remind the 
noble Marquis that he must be cautious in measuring the capacity of 
age. A distinguished ornament of their lordships’ House had not long 
ago passed away, who had adorned every debate with the most pro- 
found wisdom and judicial eloquence which had never been surpassed. 
That noble and learned lord, on the night that he entered on his nine- 
tieth year, addressed their lordships in a speech that arrested their 
attention for more than half an hour, in which the most perfect clear- 
ness, lucidity, and wisdom showed that his powerful intellect was setting 
without a cloud. Suppose that that distinguished person had held a 
judicial appointment, would it be a justification to call on him to resign 


on the score of his age? There was not a practitioner in the Court of ` 


Queen's Bench who would say that a single decision of the Lord Chief- 
Justice was not what it ought to have been, or that they showed any 
decay of his mental faculties. From the year 1862 to the present period, 
there have been only four writs of error from the Court of Queen's Bench, 


* Hansard, C. D., vol. 183. 
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and during the last two years only one bill of exceptions had been 
offered to the rulings of the learned judge. The noble Marquis has 
asked whether it would be possible that an English judge of that age 
would be able to endure the labours of circuit? For five-and-twenty 
years the Chief-Justice had not missed a single circuit in town, or any 
circuit, except in the year 1847, when he was suffering from low fever, 
and was obliged to absent himself for six weeks. He had up to the 
present moment discharged duties of the most important kind. The 
criminal business of the Queen's Bench was very considerable, besides 
which, the important questions connected with the Fishery Act all went 
to the Court of Queen's Bench. The Chief-Jystice performed his part 
in the discharge of these duties, and every one of his decisions met 
with the most perfect approbation. With regard to the trial of the 
prisoner King, for the murder of an officer, which took place at the last 
assizes for King's County, he did not know upon what authority the 
facts were stated ; but if he wanted a ease which would satisfy him 
of the strength and vigour of the Chief-Justice’s intellect, it was that 
vase. Their lordships might recollect that a question of law arose in 
that ease with respect to the indictment. By an Act of Parliament, in 
Irelaud, if a murder was committed within 500 yards of the boundary 
of a eounty, the indietment might be laid either in that or the adjacent 
county. In the ease alluded to, the murder took place not in the 
county in which the venue was laid, and an objection was taken that it 
ought to have been stated in the indictment that the murder took place 
within 500 yards of the boundary of the county. The question was 
argued before the Chief-Justice with very great ability, and he was of 
opinion that there was no necessity for introducing that averment into 
the indictment; but the question was so important, especially as the 
life of a human creature was concerned, that he reserved the point. It 
was accordingly argued before the judges, and they decided almost 
unanimously that the judgment of the Chief-Justice was right." 

The diseussion in the House of Commons was shared by Sir Hugh 
Cairns, who strongly testified to the ability of the Chief-Justice, as also 
did the Lord-Justice of Appeal in Chancery. Mr Blackburne and Mr 
Whiteside * also fought stoutly for the old chief, and showed that the 
amount of property litigated in the Queen’s Bench was larger than that 
either in the Exchequer or Common Pleas. Mr Whiteside contended 
that “it might as well be said that in age Titian had lost his genius, 
Radetski could not win a battle, and Lord Lyndhurst had become a fool.” 
Sir George Bowyer also came to the aid of the veteran judge. He 
referred to the judgments of the octogenarian Lord Mansfield, the nono- 
genarian Dr Lushington, and the advanced age of Lord Tenterden when 
he died, also to the sound intellects of Lord St Leonards, and the 
American Chancellor Kent. 

This discussion elicited some interesting remarks in the newspaper 
press. At what particular period of life do the mental powers begin to 
decline, and when, as a general rule, is first observed the commencement 
of intellectual decay? ‘It is not true,” wrote Dr Lerdat of the Univer- 
sity of Montpelier, “that the intellect becomes weaker after the vital 


* The Right Hon. James Whiteside. This distinguished ornament of the Irisb 
Bar succeeded Chief-Justice Lefroy as Lord Chief-Justice of Ireland. 
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force has passed its culminating point. The understanding acquires 
more strength during the first half of that period which is designated as 
old age. It is, therefore, impossible to assign any period of existence 
at which the reasoning powers suffer deterioration.” The opinion of 
this eminent physiologist was supported by referring to the instances of 
Lord Eldon, who possessed the full enjoyment of his wonderful intellect 
until shortly before his death, in his 86th year. His brother, Lord 
Stowell, lived to the age of ninety, his mental faculties remaining unim- 
paired to the last. So in the case of Lord Mansfield, who reached the 
ripe age of eighty-nine. Sir Edward Coke, up to the period of his death, 
in the 82d year of his age, was employed in revising his works for the 
press, At the age of eighty-three Sir Isaac Newton brought out the 
third edition of his ‘‘ Principia,” for which he wrote a new preface. 
Cumberland, Bishop of Peterborough, mastered Dr Wilkin's Coptie Tes- 
tament at that age. ‘Titian continued to paint to the age of ninety-six, 
when he died suddenly. So that one shouid be cautious in lowering the 
value of intellect in aged persons. 

‘But political’ changes brought about what the attacks in the Lords 
and Commons could not achieve. The death of Lord Palmerston, 
in 1865, broke up the mixed party which he so long kept together, and 


Earl Russell’s ministry was defeated by a majority of eleven, on Lord | 


Dunkellin’s amendment to the Reform Bill, which led to Lord Derby’s 
becoming Premier. This was the period for the Chief-Justice to 
enable his political friends to replace him by one of their most able 
supporters. He at once communicated his readiness to resign to the 
Prime Minister, who wrote in reply :— 

+t DOWNING STREET, July 11th, 1866. 

* My DEAR CHIEF-JUSTICE,—Your son sent me, a few days ago, a 
most kind letter from you, the handwriting of which I should have 
taken to be that of a man of thirty, instead of ninety, in which you 
express your readiness to surrender into my hands the high office 
whieh I had the satisfaction of intrusting to you fourteen years ago, 
and which you have filled with so much credit to yourself, and advan- 
tage to the publie service. I find it difficult to express the gratification 
I feel at the cordial and friendly terms in whieh the offer of your 
resignation is couched." 

It was, however, deferred until arrangements were perfected for Mr 
Whiteside to succeed him as Chief-Justice, but on the 24th of July 
1866 it at length took place. 

Farewell addresses poured in from grand juries and publie bodies, 
but that of the Bar is all we can afford space for. 

“'To the Right Hon. Thomas Lefroy. 

“ Srg,— We, the undersigned members of the Bar of Ireland, desire to 
address you on your retirement from the judicial bench. We express 
with pleasure our appreciation of the industry and energy, the logical 
power, the profound learning, the great talents and high integrity, by 
which your long professional eareer has been illustrated; and we 
acknowledge that your distinguished success was the Just reward of 
these admirable qualities. 

“Your reports of the judgments of Lord Redesdale in the Court of 
Chancery—the first service rendered by you to the administration of the 
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law—have found a becoming sequel in many valuable judgments pro- 
nounced by yourself in the Courts of Queen's Bench and Exchequer, to 
which the highest authority will be permanently attached. 

* We are "persuaded that the Bar of Ireland will long cherish with 
pride and gratitude the memory of the dignity and courtesy which 
marked your conduct as Chief-Justice. 

“ We would congratulate you on the many pleasant memories which 
wil follow you into your retirement—the recollection of youthful 
honours won at the University ; of early struggles and exciting triumphs 
in your profession ; of many genial and distinguished friends; and lastly, 
of the admiration and deep respect achieved by your talents and the 
firmness and impartiality with which you administered the law. 

* [n that retirement we trust that, by the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, you may enjoy a serene old age, adorned by the exercise of 
private virtue, enriched by the abundance of domestic happiness, and 
supported bv a bright hope of immortality. 

* And now, Sir, ' we cordially bid you farewell. 

RonEnT D. Macrepy, Father of the Irish Bar. 
MicHazL Morris, M.P., Attorney-General. 
HEDGER EYRE CHATTERTON, Solieitor- General. 
Cotman O’LOGHLEN, Bart., M.P. (Second Serjeant).” 

Sixty Queen’s counsel and 187 members of the Outer Bar also signed 
this address. 

In his reply the venerable Chief-Justice thus refers to the study of the 
laws of England :—“ Many of you, no doubt, have already learned for 
yourselves that the laws of England present one of the noblest and most 
useful of human studies to an intellectual mind ; but to those of you who 
have just entered on your professional career, let me say that, after the 
experience of a long life, I look back not only to the University honours 
and the professional triumphs, to which you have so gracefully referred, 
but to the years of diligent and patient study which I have devoted to 
the acquirement of a thorough knowledge of the principles of our law, as 
one of the most pleasing recollections of my early life. I now bid you 


- farewell; and in doing so, allow me to reciprocate the kindest, the best 


of your wishes for me, “by expressing my earnest desire for each ‘and all of 
you that, as advancing years roll on, your earthly path may be lightened 
by that bright hope of immortality which can alone give true happiness, 
or secure to any man a power of mind that shall stand the test of 
adversity as well as of prosperity.—1I remain, yours very faithfully and 
obliged, Tuomas LEFROY." 

The council of the Incorporated Law Society of Ireland also, by its 
address, bore testimony to the “ profound harmony, deep sagacity, and 
unwavering patience " which have marked the Chief-Justice’s judicial 
career. That by his departure, the bench lost “one of its brightest 
ornaments, in whose hands justice was administered, not only with power 
and impartiality, but also with that dignity which should ever accom- 
pany such administrations, and which secures for it reverence and 
honour.” 

In the Chief-Justice’s reply he refers to the efforts which the council 
was making, and has so signally achieved, of rendering the profession 
of Attorney or Solicitor attainable only by gentlemen of considerable 
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intellectual culture. Mr Lefroy says—*' Your address refers to a subject 
which has long engaged my anxious attention, and though now with- | 
drawn from the sphere of duty on which I conld effectually assist the 
praiseworthy efforts of the Law Society to uphold the character and 
social status of that important branch of the legal profession to which 
you belong, yet I shall not fail to take a deep interest in the subject. 
My long experience in the administration of justice has strengthened 
my early convictions as to the evil of the practice which prevails, of 
allowing men to take upon themselves the duties of your profession who || 
have neither the education nor the intelligence necessary for the pur- 
pose, a practice which is opposed to the well and widely established rule | 
in England, and which deprives the suitors of the security they ought || 
to have in being represented by those who have been admitted as mem- 
bers of your profession, and who, as officers of the court, are subject to 
its control.” Therecent rules for admission to this important branch of 
the legal profession, and the examinations before young men can be 
received as apprentices, show how, not only the interests of the attorneys | 

| 


but of the publie at large, have been consulted and advanced by the 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
The closing years of the aged Chief-Justice were spent in retirement, | 
but not in apathy or indolence. He was essentially of domestic tastes, | 
and gathered around him at his country seat, Carrig-glas, and in his town | 
house in Leeson Street, his children and children’s children, especially at 
the genial seasons of Christmas and Easter. The air of Bray being 
deemed better for his lungs than that of Carrig-glas, he took a pretty 
villa there, called Neweourt, which he principally occupied for the last 
few years of his life. Here, on the 4th of May 1869, surrounded by 
all his family, preserving his consciousness to the last, taking part in 
the devotions which were conducted by his son, Chief-Justice Lefroy 
died. His remains were followed by the members of the Irish Bench, 
the Bar, and the publie to the family vault in Mount Jerome Cemetery, 
Dublin, on the 11th of May 1869. | 
l 


WILLIAM SHARMAN-CRAWFORD. 
BORN 1780—DIED OCTOBER 1861. 


WILLIAM SuARMAN-CRAWFORD was the eldest son of the late William | 

Sharman, Esq. of Moira Castle, Co. Down, Colonel of the Union Regi-. | 

ment of Volunteers, and M.P. for Lisburn in the Irish Parliament 

from 1783 till 1790. He assumed the latter surname in addition to 

his paternal one of Sharman, by royal license, in compliance with the | 

will of Mr John Crawford of Crawfordsburn, County Down, whose 

daughter Mabel he married in 1813. | | 
The name of Mr Sharman-Crawford has been identified with all the 

great politieal and social questions which agitated Ireland almost from 

his boyhood. Following in the footsteps of his father, Colonel Shar- 

man, he took the Liberal side against the aristocracy of his county, and 

laboured anxiously for nearly half a century im the democratic cause. 

Though himself one of the wealthiest commoners in Ulster, he exhibited 
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all through his public life a strong antagonism to the landed gentry, and 
his sympathies were altogether with the people, and especially with the 
tenant farmers. Mr Crawford’s public life commenced with the agita- 
tion for the relief of the Roman Catholics from their civil disabilities. 
In 1831 he unsuccessfully contested the representation of the county 
of Down, and he stood for Belfast in 1832, when he was again defeated. 
At length in 1834, he entered Parliament as member for Dundalk, and 
continued to sit for that borough until the dissolution in 1837. Mr 
Crawford, though strenuously opposed to the Repeal movement when 
first started by Mr O’Connell, entertained a plan of his own for a 
* Federal Parliament" in Dublin, by which purely Irish questions 
might be entertained and determined, and he even ventured,to debate 
the question with the great agitator face to face in Conciliation Hall. 
The tumultuous scene which occurred on that occasion led to a break 
between Mr Crawford and Mr O’Connell, and the former became for 
some time an object of great odium, which resulted in his being driven 
from the representation of Dundalk. In 1841 the electors of the 
borough of Rochdale paid Mr Crawford one of the highest compliments 
ever conferred by a constituency on a representative. ‘The men of 
Rochdale,” says the Northern Whig, “from pure regard for his prin- 
ciples and respect for his public worth, returned Mr Crawford as 
their member, without one farthing of expense, and without his 


having a personal acquaintance with a single voter in the borough. 


This gratifying connection existed until the Ist of July 1852, 
when heretired, carrying with him the affectionate regard of his 
constituency.” At the general election of 1852, when upwards 
of seventy years of age, Mr Sharman-Crawford made his last publie 
struggle for the cause he had espoused, and contested the county 
Down unsuccessfully against the landed influence. In the House 
of Commons, while representing Dundalk and Rochdale, he was 
universally respected for his integrity, fairness, and sound sense. But, 
notwithstanding the weight of his personal character, his scheme 
for effecting the great object of his political life, the question of 
“Tenant Right,’ was rejected over and over again; the landed 
class denounced it as a measure of confiscation, and it was generally 
derided as the * hobby " of a mad enthusiast. Accordingly, the several 
bills which he introduced in Parliament never found favour with the 
Legislature, and all attempts to legalise the ** Custom of Ulster,” and 
extend it to other parts of Ireland proved abortive. But it must have 
been gratifying to Mr Crawford's numerous friends and zealous sup- 
porters to find that, within a period of less than ten years from his 
death, the Government of the day thought it advisable to introduce a 
measure carrying out the very objects for which he struggled during the 
greater part of his publie life. ‘The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) 
Act 1870” gives the effect of law to the ** Custom of Ulster,” and pro- 
vides for compensation for improvements made by tenants in their 
holdings in other parts of Ireland in case of their being disturbed in 
their possession. Whatever opinion may be entertained as to the 
effects of this Act of Parliament, there can be no doubt that to Mr 
Crawford is due the origin of the measure, and his exertions paved the 
way for its introduction. Sir Robert Peel, when last in office, was so 
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influenced by Mr Crawford’s advocacy of Tenant Right, that he sent a 
commissioner to Ireland to make inquiries into the system of land 
tenure in every county. Two years afterwards the Times sent Mr 
Caird on a similar mission, and the result of those inquiries was to 
bring before the country a vast amount of valuable information. It 
seems, too, very remarkabie that Mr Crawford’s scheme of a “ Federal 
Parliament " should within the last few years have been revived under 
the title of * Home Rule,” and apparently with some prospect of suc- 
. cess. He died at his residence, Crawfordsburn, on the 17th of October 
1861, at the venerable age of 81. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE FRANCIS BLACEBURNE. 
BORN 1782—DIED 1867. 


ALTHOUGH the subject of the present memoir lived in times of great 
political excitement in Ireland, he so adroitly, and at the same time 
honourably, set his sails to catch every favouriug breeze of promotion 
that he was trusted equally by Whig and Tory. He had no desire to 
enter Parliament, and, though he exercised great public influence in 
Ireland, he never had to encounter the trials of political strife on the 
hustings or the wordy war of the Senate. Every administration 
that secured his co-operation felt strengthened by the alliance, for 
no man stood higher in public esteem as a profound lawyer, an astute 
adviser, and an accomplished gentleman than Francis Blackburne. 
Though his life is unmarked by many vicissitudes, it affords such les- 
sons of the results of industry and perseverance as to render it deserv- 
ing of being read with attention. l 

Francis Blackburne was born at Great Footstown, in the County 
Meath, on 11th of September 1782. His father, Richard Blackburne, 
had married, in 1774, Elizabeth, daughter of Francis Hopkins, Esq., 
lineally descended from the celebrated Dr Ezekiel Hopkins, who filled a 
very important place in the Protestant Church of Ireland at a period of 
great danger. He was Bishop of Londonderry when the Prentice boys 
made their gallant defence against the Jacobite forces. Francis received 
his earliest education at the school of the Rev. Hugh Nilson, who taught 
his pupils in the village of Dunshaughlin, not far from Footstown. 
Here he remained until he was thirteen years of age, when the dis- 
turbed state of the country obliged his parents to relinquish their in- 
secure residence at Footstown for the protection of the metropolis. 
This change had the effect of placing young Francis at a better school 
than the village one—that of the Rev. William White—where he was 
class-fellow of many talented youths of Dublin. Young Blackburne 
was a diligent student, and even in those early days gave promise of 
the excellence which marked his later years. In his sixteenth year, 
when sufficiently prepared for college, he became a student of Dublin 
University in 1798, and obtained first scholarship in 1801, besides 
an exceptional honour—an extraordinary premium for his distinguished 
answering in classies.* | 

* At this time honours in classics were given during the two first years of the 
undergraduate course only. 
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Those who are familiar with Mr Blaekburne’s forensic career can 
readily believe in the great success which attended his displays in the 
renowned College Historical Society. He gained medals for oratory and 
history; and while the rich stores of his mind were poured fourth in terse 
and vigorous words, the ear was pleased by an agreeable voice and a good 
delivery. The eloquent scholar obtained his degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in the spring of 1803, and at the same time the gold medal.* During 
the later years of his college life, Mr Blackburne entered the King's 
Inn as law student, and was called to the Irish Bar in Hilary Term, 1805. 
He had been as diligent in law as in classical learning, and though 
he does not appear to have had the benefit of training at a special 
pleader's or conveyancer’s chambers, he was not unprepared for business 
when business came. He went the Home Circuit shortly after being 
ealled, and got some briefs at the Assizes which led to others in town, 
on motions for new trials or points reserved, and having placed his com- 
petency beyond doubt by his able addresses to the Court in Banco, 
business soon flowed in to the rising junior. Most men have to bide 
their time at the bar; many grow heart sick and weary before their 
time comes; not so with Francis Blackburne. He had, almost from 
the start, as much business as he cared for; and by the time he was 
ten years called, more than his health enabled him safely to under- 
take. In 1822, he was called to the inner bar as King's Counsel ; and 
it was matter of surprise and reproach to the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Manners, that Mr Blackburne should have worn the stuff gown so 
long. Daniel O'Connell, when stating before a Parliamentary com- 
mittee the hardships inflieted upon members of the bar, who, being 
Roman Catholies, were then, in 1825, denied the honours of the profes- 
sion, mentioned that he was often mortified by having his junior pro- 
moted over his head, and then paid the following compliment to Mr 
Blackburne :—** Mr Blackburne is my junior, certainly, of high reputa- 
tion in his profession. His promotion could create no jealousy in my 
mind. He is one of the best lawyers at the bar.” Further promotion 
was soon to visit the new King's Counsel. 

In 1823, Mr Blackburne was appointed by the Marquis of Wellesley, 
then Viceroy, to carry out the provisions of the Insurrection Act in 
the counties of Clare and Limerick, and it required very great tact 
and discretion to do this effectively. Mr Blackburne accomplished 
his invidious duty most ably; and in 1826 the office of third serjeant 
falling vacant by the promotion of an excellent lawyer and worthy 
man, Serjeant Lloyd, as commissioner of the court for relief of in- 
solvent debtors in Ireland, the coif was given to Mr Blackburne. He 
became second serjeant on the resignation of Serjeant Lefroy in 1830, 
and during these years was in large practice at the bar. He also 
acquired the confidence of the Tory Government, and was named 
commissioner to inquire into the party riots which disgraced the north 
of Ireland. 

The Whigs succeeded the Duke of Wellington’s administration in 
1830, and Lord Grey appointed Mr Joy Chief-Baron of the Exchequer, 
and Mr Doherty Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas. This made 


* He subsequently took the degrees of LL.B. and LL.D. in 1852, when he 
became Vice-Chancellor of the Dublin University. 
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a vacancy in the two law offices, and Serjeant Blackburne became 
Whig Attorney-General for Ireland. 

The period during which the Marquis of Anglesey held office in 
Ireland was one of great political excitement. O’Connell had hoisted 
the standard of Repeal of the Union, and one of the first steps taken 
by the Marquis of Anglesey, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, was to state 
his determination to suppress these meetings. He found great difficulty, 
as he had the consummate ability and subtlety of O’Connell opposed 
to him. When the Privy Council of the Castle issued a proclamation 
forbidding the meetings of * The Society of the Friends of Ireland,” 
O'Connell forthwith dissolved that body, and, Phenix-like, there rose 
from its ashes * The Anti-Union Association.” When the proclama- 
tion against this society was placarded, another change of name took 
place, and the society became “The Irish Volunteers for the Repeal 
of the Union." In meetings, in speeches, in letters, O'Connell pressed 
forward his panacea for Irish grievances, despite the prohibitions of 
the Irish Executive. 

The celebrated * Algerine Act," so named by O'Connell, received 
the Royal assent 5th March 1829.  It.empowered the Lord-Lieutenant 
to declare by proclamation any assembly in Ireland illegal. -O’Con- 
nell, as we have seen, tried to evade the Government proclamations by 
changing the places of the meetings and the names of the associations. 
Instead of open-air meetings, he had a series of breakfasts at 
whieh patriotic speeches were made. Notwithstanding the ingenuity 
which the most astute leader of the Irish Catholics employed, O'Con- 
nell was arrested, together with seven of his associates, and an indict- 
ment, charging him with misdemeanour in violating the statute, and 
also for constituting an unlawful assembly, was found by the Grand 
Jury in the King's Bench, Dublin, in January 1832. The course ad- 
vised by O'Connell, in reference to this proceeding, was eminently cal- 
eulated to perplex any but the most wary Attorney-General. He 
demurred to the counts in the indietment charging him and his asso- 
ciates with violating the Act. He pleaded “Not Guilty” to the counts 
charging offences at common law. When the demurrer was ready for 
argument, O'Connell appealed to the Court for leave to withdraw the 
demurrer, and plead. This motion was resisted by the Attorney- 
General, Blackburne, on the grounds that, as the time for trial was 
now passed, the traversers ought not to be allowed to avail themselves 
of an artifice to procrastinate the decision of the case. The Court 
then ruled the traversers must be ready for trial at the after sittings. 
and that, though the Chief-Justice could try the case, the other three 
judges of the King’s Bench would preside also. While expectation 
was busy with the probable result of the trial, O'Connell, on the last 
day of Hilary term, caused the plea of ‘Not Guilty’ on the counts 
framed and the statute to be withdrawn, and that of ‘ Guilty’ entered, 
with the object, it was said, of trying by writ of error the questions of 
law raised by the demurrer. This seemed to satisfy the Crown, and 
a Nolle prosequi was entered on the remaining counts, the traversers 
undertaking to appear for judgment on the first day of Easter term. 

Delays are often fraught with serious consequences. Mr Black- 
burne thought he held O'Connell fast bound in the meshes of the 
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statute, but this was not so. The Act was to be in force only during 
the Session of Parliament, and before the day upon which O’Connell 
and his brother traversers were to appear for judgment, the Act they 
were indicted for violating was a dead letter on the statute-book. 
Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill, carried by a majority of one on the 
second reading, went into committee. The first amendment was 
defeated by a majority of 8; this led to a dissolution, and the legal 
chain which bound O’Connell and the rest was snapped, and the 
proceedings fell to the ground. During some years subsequently, Ire- 
land was greatly disturbed by agrarian crime, the result of the then 
unsatisfactory state of contracts between landlords and tenants. The 
Attorney-General used every exertion to vindicate the law, and up- 
hold trial by jury. He attended in many cases, and his statements 
of facts, distinguished by their extreme lucidity, his propositions 
of law, alike just and appropriate, his manner calm and unimpas- 
sioned, evincing no desire unduly to strain the power of the law of which 
he was minister against the prisoners in the dock, make his con- 
duct of these trials a model for future law officers to imitate. At 
the special commissions in Clare and in the Queen’s County, as also 
the Terryalt insurrection in Limerick in 1831, and the trial of the 
men charged with slaughtering the police at Carrickstock in 1832, the 
Attorney-General conducted the prosecutions, while O’Connell de- 
fended the prisoners. It was an interesting study to watch the Attor- 
ney-General on these exciting occasions; When others were anxious, 
eager, excited, he was calm and self-possessed ; his language was con- 
cise and elegant ; he refrained from exciting the juries by the least at- 
tempt at declamation; but his voice, sonorous and powerful, sent every 
word home to the listener's mind. The very look of Mr Blackburne 
denoted power. The massive square-built form told of strength in its 
compactness. The broad brow, the well-developed jaw, the coarse 
round nose, and large lustrous dark eyes, told of strength and labori- 
ousness. 

In 1833, Blackburne again encountered O'Connell Mr Barrett, 
proprietor of the Pilot newspaper, was prosecuted for printing and 
publishing a letter of O'Connell's upon the fertile subject of the 
Union. ‘The letter was considered a libel, and the newspaper pro- 
prietor was prosecuted. O'Connell was counsel for Mr Barrett. He 
defended his own letter in a speech which occupied four hours in the 
delivery, and was a masterly piece of eloquence; but the jury eon- 
victed, and the Attorney-General triumphed. Mr Barrett was sen- 
tenced to fine and imprisonment. 

In 1834 a change of Government took place. The Whigs ceased 
to be advisers to his Majesty King William IV., and Sir Robert Peel 
took the helm of State. Men speculated as to the course Mr 
Blackburne would adopt. He had held office under the Anglesey and 
Wellesley Whig administrations. Even after Earl Grey, the Duke of 
Richmond, Lord Ripon, and Lord Stanley had left what they con- 
sidered a sinking ship, the Irish Attorney-General firmly clung to the 
craft, which struggled amidst the breakers. Such was the confidence 
reposed in him, that, it is said, he was specially invited by Lord Mel- 
bourne, the Whig Premier, to waive his right to the seat vacated by 
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the death of Judge Jebb in October 1834, and continue to act as At- 
torney-General, with Mr O'Loghlen as Solicitor-General. To this 
he consented. Yet, despite all this, he continued Attorney-General 
under the Tory administration of Sir Robert Peel. 
. The celebrated “appropriation clause” wrecked the Peel Government 
in April 1835, and Mr Blackburne, Attorney-General for Irelaud, lost his 
official position. He had sinned too deeply against the Whigs ever to 
expect favour or affection from them again, and even the patent of 
precedence which it was customary to grant out-going Attorney- 
Generals was not offered to Mr Blackburne. This did not trouble him. 
He had vast and lucrative practice in the Court of Chancery, where his 
great professional learning, quiet argumentative habits, and clear state- 
ments, made him the prime favourite. He was occasionally brought to 
the assizes by a special fee, and contemporaries well remember his power 
on such occasions. His speeches, though admirable, were not distin- 
guished by any extraordinary flights of eloquence, but adapted to the 
reason and intellects of the twelve gentlemen he wished to convince. 
He urged such points as he considered material in a voice of singular 
sweetness and tone, in a manner that spoke more of principles to be 
accepted than of points to be discussed, until his calm and quiet assur- 
ances insensibly told upon the jury, and they coincided with his views 
as those of equity and good conscience. 

His talent for cross-examination partook of much the same character. 
He could not if he would assume what is called the bullying, nisi prius 
manner. Mr Blackburne never browbeat a witness, but he gained his 
point by other means. His tranquil manner and gentle voice lulled the 
unsuspecting witness into a fancied security; his victim never thought of 
the effect of admissions brought out by the subtle lawyer who put 
the apparently harmless questions in the most dulcet tones until he 
achieved his object. Especially with educated witnesses, his method 
was far more successful than any amount of bullying or browbeating. 

It would probably have been the right of the Attorney-General to 
succeed to the Chief-Justiceship of the Queen’s Bench, on the retire- 
ment of Chief-Justice Bushe in 1841, but he gave place to Mr Penne- 
father, the Solicitor-General, one of the most eminent members of the 
bar of Ireland, who, in standing, was considerably senior to the Attorney- 
General. Mr Blackburne, however, was soon to occupy the bench. 
The estimable and able Master of the Rolls, Sir Michael O’Loghlen, 
died in September 1842, and the ensuing Michaelmas term his seat 
was occupied by the Right Honourable Francis Blackburne. The 
duties of the Judge of the Rolls Court involve perhaps a larger 
amount of technical knowledge, and a more prompt application of 
legal principles, than those of any other judge. He has to deal with a 
more extended list of causes of great importance and varied aspect ; 
while some are of the easiest form, many are of a most intricate and 
complicated character; and the facts of each case are usually gleaned 
from the statements of counsel. 

The Master of the Rolls is usually expected to decide ex instante, and 
therefore requires to be master of the equity which he deals out, and of 
the practice of the Court over which he presides. He has, of course, 
the power of taking time to deliberate before he decides, but in general 
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the cases are summarily disposed of, many being mere matters of account 
to be arranged in the offices of the three Masters in Chancery, or by 
appointment of receivers, or distribution of funds in Court. All these 
notices are familiar to the practitioner in the Rolls Court, and the busi- 
ness had been so admirably discharged by Sir Michael O'Loghlen, that , 
some anxiety was felt as to whether his successor would be equally suc- 
cessful in giving satisfaction to the suitors and the profession. A short 
experience of Mr Blackburne’s judicial capacity decided the question 
affirmatively. His great knowledge of equitable principles, combined 
with his comprehensive grasp of the material facts of each case, enabled 
him to decide promptly and intelligibly; while in every matter, especially 
in any one of doubt or difficulty, he listened with patient attention to 
the arguments of counsel, and then pronounced judgments which won 
respect and commanded reverence. His high personal character also 
gave additional force to his views; and woe to the tricky solicitor, de- 
faulting trustee, or fraudulent agent, who came under his just rebuke. 
Yet, however strong his language and vigorous his denunciation, he 
ever remembered he was on the judgment seat. No hasty ebullition of 
temper or expressions of irritable antipathy, however pardonable in a 
man, but highly indecorous in a judge, escaped from the bench during the 
time he presided. Hence he made an admirable Master of the Rolls. 
He was destined for higher duties, however, than those of the 
Rolls Court. The death of Chief-Justice Pennefather in 1845 left 
the chief place at the disposal of the Government, and Sir Robert 
Peel conferred it upon Mr Blackburne. The office was suited to 
his character as an intrepid upholder of law and order. Unhappily 
it was not very long before he was called upon for a display of 
these qualities. In 1848, a time of Revolution in Europe, the political 
party known as “ Young Ireland" had notoriously seceded from the 
** Old Ireland” party on the point that an appeal to physical force was 
allowable to gain political privileges, which the peace-loving Old 
Irelanders denied. In order to carry out their views, the Young 
Irelanders assembled large bodies of their adherents, chiefly in Tippe- 
rary, and induced them to believe there would bea general insurrection. 
Several bodies, with such weapons as they could procure, were seen in 
various parts of the country. At length an insurrection broke out 
during the month of July 1848, at Ballingarry, in the county Tip- 
perary, on which occasion William Smith O'Brien, Terence Bellew 
MacManus, Thomas F. Meagher, and others, acted as leaders. They 
attacked the police-barrack, and, in the words of the statute, “ levied 
war " against the Queen contrary to their allegiance, and incurred the 
penalties of high treason. ‘This insane attempt at rebellion having 
been speedily crushed, the leaders were arrested, and a special commis- 
sion for the trial of the prisoners was directed to the Lord Chief-Justice, 
Chief-Justice Doherty, and Mr Justice Hearne. The Court was 
opened at Clonmel on Thursday, the 21st of September 1848. 
Blackburne's charge to the grand jury fully sustained his great 
reputation. In opening the matter to be inquired into, he lamented 
that Her “Gracious Majesty should, after the lapse of a few months, 
find it necessary to issue that commission. Distressing and deplorable 
as such a measure would be under any circumstances, it becomes so 
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in the last degree when we know that that measure has originated in 
machinations and attempts which constitute the crime of high treason 
—a crime the highest in degree that a subject of the realm or a mem- 
ber of the community can commit; a crime whose object is the total 
destruction of our legal system, the subversion of all security for pro- 
perty and for life; and a crime which no reasonable being can con- 
template without knowing that it must lead to the shedding of human 
blood, and that it must entail on the country all the horrors and all 
the miseries of civil and social war.” * 

The Crown was represented by the Attorney-General, the Right Hon. 
J. K. Monahan, the Solicitor- General Hatchel, and some members of the 
Leinster Circuit; while the prisoners were defended by Mr Whiteside, 
Q.C., Mr Francis Fitzgerald, Sir Colman O’Loghlen, and Mr Barton. 
With such able counsel, it is needless to say the whole armoury of legal 
weapons was tried to shield their clients. There were applications to 
postpone the trials for non-delivery of lists of jurors and witnesses, 
challenges to the array, challenges to the jurors, and numerous law 
arguments,. all requiring the vigilant attention of the Chief-Justice. 
The jury having found verdicts of guilty against the various prisoners, 
Smith O’Brien and others received sentence of death. A writ of error 
was brought forward and argued in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and 
judgment was given against the prisoners. The sentence pronounced 
upon Mr Smith O’Brien and the rest was changed into banishment to 
the Australian colonies. 

In 1851, the Chief-Justice was appointed Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin, an office of dignity and responsibility, and for 
which his great love for his university rendered him peculiarly 
qualified. He retained it till his death. When Lord Derby became 
Prime Minister in 1852, he had such personal knowledge of the great 
ability of the Chief-Justice, both as a politician in advising and a 
lawyer in administering justice, that he selected him for the highest 
office in the law—that of Lord Chancellor of Ireland. He acquitted 
himself in this, as in his no less arduous duties in the Queen’s Bench 
and the Rolls, with great learning and ability. He had indeed no very 
heavy list of causes; the Chancery Regulation Act, passed two years 
previously, sent most of the causes to be decided before the Masters 
in Chancery. The ministry of Lord Derby broke up in the month 
of December 1852, and on its resignation Mr Blackburne was suc- 
ceeded by Mr Maziere Brady. The Ex-Chancellor then lived much 
at his residence, Rathfarnham Castle, which he took great delight in 
restoring to its former splendour. 

On the Chancery Appeal Act of 1856 becoming law, the office of 
Lord-Justice of Appeal in Chancery created by it gave a fitting oppor- 
tunity for utilising the great judicial talents of Ex-Chancellor Black- 
burne. Indeed, while the bill was proceeding towards maturity, the 
professional and the publie voice so distinctly marked out Mr Black- 
burne for this office as to prevent any competition; and in November 
1856, while Lord Palmerston was Premier, Mr Blackburne was sworn in 
as Lord-Justice; he was thus once more a recipient of office from the 
Whigs. Herehe was in his element. Patient in investigating, clear and 

* Trial of Smith O’Brien, p. 2. 
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logical in arranging, impressive and dignified in expression, he never 
felt the responsibility of his high position a burden; and, while weigh- 
ing the judgment of others, he was abstemious in enforcing his own. 
His judgments are remarkable for their moderate, dispassionate, and 
able expositions of the law, and were delivered in his equable, imper- 
turbable voice. No obtrusive self-assertion, or undignified imputa- 
tion upon the judgments of his brother judges, marred the effect of 
the decision of Lord-Justice Blackburne. 

On the return of Lord Derby to the office of Prime Minister in 
1866, the Lord-Justice was then over eighty years old, and though in 
vigorous health for his time of life, could not be considered capable of 
efficiently discharging the onerous duties of Lord High Chancellor of 
Ireland. It was the wish of the legal profession that the Right Hon. 
Abraham Brewster, whose political opinions were in aecord with the 
Government, should be tendered the Great Seal, and it was with 
regret that he was seen to be passed over and the honour once more 
conferred on the octogenarian Lord-Justice. At the same time Ex- 
Chancellor Napier was nominated Lord-Justice of Appeal, vacant by 
the elevation of Mr Blackburne to be Chancellor. As the former 
eminent lawyer laboured under the infirmity of deafness, the high 
sense of honour which has ever distinguished Ex-Chancellor Napier 
induced him to address a very characteristic letter to the Premier, 
resigning the appointment. 

Before concluding this memoir of Mr Dlacibtusde: we must make 
some mention of his social qualities. These were very high, and de- 
servedly endeared him to a wide circle of friends. He had great musical 
talent, and in his earlier days sang the melodies of his native land with 
a sweetness and pathos which Moore declared lent them an additional 
charm. He was a patron of the fine arts, and was so distinguished for 
his practical views on Irish matters that it is said that when a new 
Viceroy was sent to Ireland and inquired of some leading member of the 
Government the best means of governing the country, the answer 
was, “ Provide yourself, my lord, with a good cook, and in all difficul- 
ties be guided by Blackburne.” 

As the Chancellor did not feel called upon to make a sacrifice similar 
to that of Mr Napier, he retained office in 1866, though it was 
manifest that his once able and judicial mind succumbed to the pressure 
of age and bodily infirmity. He at last became quite unequal to the 
labour of hearing causes, and early in 1867 he resigned the Great Seal. 

Very shortly after his retirement, the following address from the Bar 
was presented to the Right Hon. Francis Blackburne :— 

* Sig, —The Bar of Ireland desire, while they bid farewell on the 
occasion of your retirement from the bench, to express to you their 
feelings of respect and admiration for the great qualities which have 
distinguished you, and have reflected so much honour upon your 
profession. The history of your career, extending over more than 
sixty years, contains a record of which the Irish. bar are proud, and 
which is in many respects without a parallel. In your earlier years at 


.ihe bar those qualities which had won the great distinctions of your 


college course raised you to pre-eminence among rivals with whom 
few could have ventured to compete. Having reached the highest 
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point of professional eminence, and proved yourself a sound lawyer aud 
consummate advocate, publie honours and public trust soon followed 

as the first recognition of your well-earned position. In the discharge 
of your duties as first law-officer of the Crown during times of difficulty 
your abilities were ever equal to the occasion, while your moderation 
and firmness have left an example worthy of imitation. You were 
then in succession Master of the Rolls, Lord Chief-Justice, Lord High 
Chancellor, and Lord-Justice of Appeal. In the history of this 
country no man ever filled so many high judicial offices, and brought 
to the discharge of each such great and varied faculties. Calm and 
impressive dignity, great grasp of mind, unequalled sagacity, and a 
rare faculty of clothing thought in clear and simple language, con- 
spicuously marked your administration of the law. Your uniform 
courtesy and kindness will be long remembered by us all, and you 
bear with you, into your retirement, the sincere good wishes of every 
member of the Irish Bar. 

“Signed for the Bar of Ireland, in pursuance of a resolution unani- 
mously adopted at a meeting held in the Law Library, Four Courts, 
Dublin, April 24th, 1867. 

* RosEnT D. M'Creapy, Lather of the Bar.” 


The following is the reply of the Ex-Chancellor. 

* GENTLEMEN,—I¢t is with feelings of no ordinary character that I 
reply to your address, so kind, so touching, I would add so affec- 
tionate, and it causes me no little difficulty to find words to give 
adequate expression to them. It affords me the deepest gratification 
to receive from the Bar of Ireland such a recognition of my services, 
when I consider its worth, its learning, and its personal character. In 
your feeling address you allude to the several high offices which I 
have from time to time filled by favour of the Crown, and to the mode 
in which their attendant duties were performed. I can only say that, 
in the discharge of those duties, I felt that a sacred trust was com- 
mitted to my keeping, and that a strict regard to the interests of 
justice and to the welfare of our country and perfect impartiality 
between man and man, should be my guiding principles of action. In 
bidding you farewell, at the close of a long professional career, I 
cannot do so without in the fullest manner reciprocating the kindly 
sentiments which your address contains, and wishing you, my friends, 
along enjoyment of life and happiness, and of success in the noble 
profession of which we are members. I had hoped to have had the 
great pleasure of being able to receive your address in person, but I 
deeply regret that, owing to my lengthened illness, I am unable to do 
so, and must therefore send to the Father of the Bar the reply which 
I should so much have wished to deliver. 

“ FRANCIS BLACKBURNE.” 


The following address to the Right Hon. Francis Blackburne, late 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, was next presented by the Attorneys 
and Solicitors. - 

* Sır, —We feel that we would not properly represent the attorneys 
and solicitors of Ireland if we allowed an event of such importance in 
our legal annals, as your retirement from publie life, to pass by without 
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an expression of our sincere esteem and admiration for your judicial 
character. We have seen you fill four eminent positions, any one of 
which would have tested the qualities of a judge, and in each we have 
experienced the benefit of your great ability, acumen, and learning, 
as well as your incomparable patience, courtesy, and impartiality. As 
Master of the Rolls, Lord Chief-Justice, Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
Justice of Appeal, you ever upheld with firmness the dignity of the 
bench, while you extended to the practitioners of the court every 
reasonable indulgence, consideration, and confidence. In your hands, 
both law and equity were in their respective spheres administered 
with equal power and ability, and with that calm, unbiassed judgment 
which ever inspires confidence in the minds both of the suitors and 
the legal profession. We desire, at the close of a judicial career, so 
long, so eventful, and so distinguished, to express on behalf of our 
profession our best wishes for your future welfare, and to assure you 
that you will carry into your retirement the highest esteem and respect 
of the attorneys and solicitors of Ireland.—I remain, Sir, on behalf of 
the Incorporated Law Society of Ireland, your faithful servant, 
* RICHARD J. THEO. OrRPEN, President. 
“Joux H. Goppart, Secretary. 

** SOLICITORS’ HALL, Four COURTS, 

DUBLIN, May 24, 1867." 

The annexed was his lordship's reply. 

* GENTLEMEN,—It is to me a source of the most unfeigned gratifica- 
tion to receive such a mark of approbation as that which has been 
presented to me by the attorneys and solicitors of Ireland. Brought 
for many years, both as barrister and judge, into intimate connection 
with members of your profession, I should indeed be wanting if I did 
not express the deep sense which I have always entertained of their 
high character and honour, and of the talents and skill which they 
brought to the discharge of their arduous and responsible duties. For 
the manner in which you have alluded to my public services, I cannot 
feel too grateful. It affords me the deepest pleasure to find at the 
close of a long and I may add of an eventful career, that I retire from 
the cares and responsibilities of publie life, having gained the appro- 
bation and esteem of those whom I so highly value. I should have 
wished, had my illness not prevented it, to have replied to your 
address in person, but my failing health forbids it, and I am therefore 
reluctantly obliged to send these few lines to your secretary. 

* FRANCIS BLACKBURNE.” 

On the 17th of September 1867, the Right Honourable Francis 
Blackburne died, just five days after the completion of his eighty- 
fifth year, at his residence, Rathfarnham Castle, in the County of 
Dublin. 


END OF VOLUME lll. 
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